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Linked to the Monotype 


are Quality and Service 
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business. 











UALITY pays handsomely 
—it is the only solid foun- 
dation on which to build a 
business. The customer you ps4 
get by low prices is here =gRe=om 
today: and gone tomor- |EBE 
row; the customer you & = 
get by Service and 
Quality is bound to 
you—he is one of 
the assets of your 











ERVICE is giving the 
customer what he wants 
when he wants it—if you 
talk him into taking what 
he doesn’t want you are 
wasting your 
time and los= 
will. The talk that ite 
Repeat Orders is the con- 
tinuous conversation of the 


good job that speaks foritself. 
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The word Monotype means much more 
than the name of a machine— it in- 
cludes a complete system of composing 
room efficiency based on the work of 
the Monotype both as a Composing 





machine and as a Type and 



























TkBarrett 


Adding, Listing and | 
ula Mac 


Rule caster. 


j LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


by the Monotype Com- 

Cots wich che pootiaee | 

ofa railroad watch—and TNVonotype Barrett 
the Barrett is Mono- 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Think 


type-made. 
TORONTO 






BIRMINGHAM 








chaser of a Barrett. 
The Barrett is Portable, 


Noiseless, Proves the 
Work—and PRINTS 
| the Proof. 


Monotype Company of California: SAN FRANCISCO 



































This advertisement is set in Monotype Series No. 275 




















i] because of the cma or 
color or crackle possessed by 
Damascus Bond, nor because 
of the infinite care with which its makers 
minutely watch its every stage from the selec- 
tion of the clean white rags to the crisp, clear, 
finished sheet, but because Damascus Bond 
in the hands of a customer means paramount 
satisfaction. For discriminating business 
men appreciate maximum quality, which in 
this case means Damascus quality. This can 
be better demonstrated by a sample, which we 
will be glad to send you without obligation. 





BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


175 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The HICKOK Dual L 
Ruling Machine 


will rule both faint and down lines on one 
side of the sheet at one operation, thereby 
saving about 75% in time over the single 
machine. This machine has become 
most popular as a job machine, as all up- 
to-date shops are equipped with one or 
more. Guaranteed to do perfect work. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MBG. CO. ssi" Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
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BOOK COMPRESSORS 







TERMS -—UDnited States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5 a year; singlecopy, 50c. 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Dayton,Ohio. 


AGENCIES: NewYork, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, London 
Paris, Lyons, sme favana, Buenos Aires, Toronto, Winnipeg 













Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 




















The edher Plate Gauge and Rectifier 


is a new invention to reduce makeready by levelling all plates and blocks before 
putting them on the press. It is done by measuring them under printing pressure 
and applying the required paper underlay. 


The work is done without a proof, the operator sitting at a table containing the 
Plate Gauge and every convenience. This preliminary underlay saves all the 
time of doing the same thing on the press, and the 
instrument does it much more accurately than is 
possible by the old methods. 


Users of the Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier never have 
to unlock a form or lift a cut, and they have less overlay. 
Their presses show more running, and less down, time: their 
makeready costs less and their output is greater. 
Thousands and thousands of makeready hours have been saved by over 
300 printers who use the Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier, but there 
are still thousands and thousands of makeready hours being wasted 
fussing around under the plates in pressrooms not yet using this new 
labor saving device. These are the pressrooms we are after: we want 
to demonstrate to them the utter waste of their traditional makeready 
methods and the economy and simplicity of this new method. 

Give us the chance—ask for catalogue—get on our mail 

list for monthly Bulletin. This device is a real time-saver 

and you ought to learn what it can do for you. 


Produced and sold only by 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 












































This instrument and equipment will save ALL underlay time 312 North May Street, Chicago 

at the press. Overlay starts at once. In addition to the : hi 

actual saving in makeready there is a corresponding increase ° EXHIBITOR ° 

in press output. There is real profit in every form, the plates * e. 

of which pass through the Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier. Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 

The average reduction in makeready on blocks is 50%. Acgust 28 to September 2 A ‘ 
I 














Machine is used on both mounted and unmounted plates. 
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eAlmost 
Doubled 
Production 


Tuis Dexter Feederis in 
every sense a highly satis- 
factory and profitable de- 
vice. As an example of 
what has been accom- 
plished by its use, pro- 
duction records on one 
class of work show that, 
20,000 impressions are 
now an average day’s 
product against 11,000 
impressions when _ the 
press was fed by hand. 





Tue J. C. Ery Printine Co, 


Dayton, Ouxt1o 


Out of the 


Range of 
Hand Feeding 


Ix figures, we would say 
that operating 52" Miehle 
presses at a running speed 
of between 2100 and 
2200 per hour, we pro- 
duce an average of at least 
1750impressions perrun- 
ning hour with Cross 
Feeders. 

Such a result is of 
course entirely out of the 
range of hand feeding. 


CoLumMBIAN ArT Works 
MitwaukeE, Wis. 


An Iron Man Should Feed the Sheets 


T’S a long tiresome grind feeding sheets to 

a set of guides day in and day out, and your 
hand feeders will prove more profitable to 
you and be better satisfied if they are placed 
in charge of Automatic Feeders. 

Comparative records from 38 plants show 














Dexter Truck Loading Suction Pile Feeder 


an average increase of 433 sheets per hour 
of Automatically fed presses over hand fed 
presses of the same size. Such specific proof 
of increased earning power is a factor that 
the printer who is still hand feeding his 
presses cannot afford to overlook. 

















Cross Continuous Feeder 


Two Standard Types of Automatic Feeders 


Each has its distinct Advantage. Every printer should know the specific merits of each type. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd Street, New York 





Folders, Cross Continuous, Dexter Suction and ‘Dexter (ombing Pile Feeders 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Model3 Linograph 


Complete in Every Detail 
ie Model 3 Linograph is complete in 


every detail, no matter whether you buy 

it equipped with one, two or three maga- 
zines. You can at any time add more equip- 
ment, but in no case will this require the ad- 
dition of any new mechanism to the machine. 
There is nothing to add, unless you want 
more magazines and more matrix faces. 


When all three magazines are on the machine 
changes can be made from one to another in three 
seconds; as quickly as the thought occurs to you. 
If you want to remove all three magazines and put 
three different magazines 
on, you can do it in less 
than one minute, without 
adjustments of any kind. 

















Build for the Future 


Buy Only the Equipment ' 
It is not necessary to 





You Need 


When your business 
erows you can add just 
the kind of equipment re- 
quired by the new work; 
then there will be very 
little idle equipment with 
your Linograph. — Extra 
magazines, matrices, ctc., 
are always in stock ready 
for immediate shipment. 











load up with a large as- 
sortment of matrix faces 
at the beginning; you can 
start with one magazine 
without losing a single 
dollar, because the price 
is exactly as much less as 
the extra equipment rep- 
resents, no more, no less. 
At any time you wish the 
extra equipment may be 
added, and the cost will 
be no more than if it had 
been bought all at once. 


























Buy what you need. 


SIMPLICITY AND EFFICIENCY 


These go hand in hand in all operations of the Lino- 
graph. This is especially illustrated by the delivery of 
matrices direct from the casting mechanism to the distri- 
butor without any intermediate mechanism. By doing so 
the usual second elevator and spaceband transfer has been 
eliminated, as well as their component parts. At the same 
time a new mechanism has been substituted which transfers 
matrices to the distributor without at any time using the 
matrix combinations, and without taking any notice of 
whether matrices are on the Roman or auxiliary level 
all this mechanism has been eliminated and a simple efti- 
cient method of transfer substituted, which saves the 
matrices from wear and tear, lengthening their usefulness. 

Other parts of the Linograph have been simplified, and 
in every case the chief concern has been to increase the 
efficiency of the machine by making it so easy to under- 
stand that no special skill is required to keep it running 
right. 

Write for detailed description. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 
Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 














EXHIBITOR ° ee Y 
ston Graphic Arts Exposition 
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It takes 1500 printing presses 
running a work-and-turn 
one-color 25x38 form at 
1000 impressions per hour 
for 8 hours on paper aver- 
aging 100-lb. weight to con- 
sume One day’s output of the 
Westvaco mills. 







Mill Price List 
2 


Velvo-Enamel 
Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
Westmont Enamel 


Haloretg Ecce 
ae Ideal Litho. 


COATED ONE 


Westvaco Super 
Westvaco MF: 
Westvaco Eggshell 
Westvaco lext 


WHITE GRAY INDIA BROWN BLUE GOLDENROD 


Westvaco Cover 


WHITE GRAY INDIA BROWN BLU’ 


won Mingrco, B Bond _ 


Westvaco Index‘Bristol 


WHITE BuFF BLUE SALMON 


Westvaco Post Card 
Kaun 


See reverse side 
of this insert for 
the National List 
of the Westvaco 
Byeatate ls Dita eatoiti ve) 











The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 








Atlanta 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
fugusta, Me. 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Baltimore 


Bradley-Reese Company 


Birmingham 


Graham Paper Company 


Boston 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Buffalo 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Chicago 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Cincinnati 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


Cleveland 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Dallas 

Graham Paper Company 
Des Moines 

Carpenter Paper Co. 


Detroit 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


El Paso 

Graham Paper Company 
Houston 

Graham Paper Company 
Kansas City 

Graham Paper Company 
Milwaukee 


E. A. Bouer Company 


Minne apol : 
Graham Paper Sey 


Nashv 
Graham Paper Company 


The Arnold- iene Co. 


Vew O 


Graham Paper Company 


Vew Ye 


West Virginia Pulp & eer Co. 


Oro 


Richmond Paper Ge, Inc 


Carpenter Paper Ge. 

Phita adelphia 

Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
Pittsburg! 

The Chattield & silat Sa. 
ovident 

The Arnold- Pisin Co. 
Richmond, Va 

Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 
Rocheste 

The Union Paper & Twine Co. 

St. Louis 

Graham Paper Company 

St. Paul 

Graham Paper Company 

Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
York, Pa. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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INTRODUCING A MODERNIZED “OLD FRIEND” 


A very successful Manufacturer of Printing says: ‘‘ Brought up to date in 
its operating essentials, the drum cylinder press will handle a great deal of 
ordinary work very profitably, and represent a reduced initial investment.” 





This ‘‘drum cylinder’ has been kept up-to-date. 


’ 
} mg 
hep ree Re 





The One-Revolution STANDARD 


It has a pyramid distribution capable of any work possible on any two-roller press. 


The inking device is so constructed that a sweep of a lever carries fountain and 
rollers away from the cylinder, making everything easy of access for adjustment 
or removal. 


It has silent gripper mechanism, registers perfectly, and will deliver the smallest 
sheets with a very narrow gripper margin. 


It is built in 3 sizes:—2734 x 40 bed, 3312 x 48 bed, and 38 x 51 bed,—by the 
builders of the two-revolution UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT BABCOCK PRESS. 


There is an interesting booklet on the subject. Ask for ‘“‘The Babcock One- 
Revolution”’ folder. 


The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 


Main Office and Factory—New London, Connecticut 
New York Office—38 Park Row 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada, Toronto (Ontario) and Winnipeg (Manitoba) 

JOHN HADDON & COMPANY, Agents, London, Eng. GORDON & GOTCH, General Agents for Australia 

NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE CoMPANY, General Agents for Mexico, Central America and South America 

LETTERGIETERIJ “AMSTERDAM,” General Agents for Holland. Belgium and the Dutch Possessions 

HANSEN & SKOTVEDT. General Agents f or Norway. KARL M. GRONBERG . Agent for Sweden. F. L. BIE, Agent for Denmark 
AMERICAN TRADING COMPANY, 25 Broad St.. New York City, Agents for China and Japan 

HAMILTON FISH & COMPANY, Barquillo, 26, Madrid, Spain, and 120 Broadway, New York City, Agents for Spain 
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“The Better Machine” 


We sold more machines 
last month than in any 
previous February. 


We shipped more ma- 
chines last January than 
in any previous month 
in our history. 


INTERTY PE 


GENERAL OFrices: 807 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, New York 
Mipple WEsTERN Brancu: 550 Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 
SOUTHERN BRANCH: 303 Glaslyn Building, Memphis 
Pacrric Coast Brancu: 306 Aronson Building, San Francisco 
CanaptANn AGENTs: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
BritisH BRANCH: Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, 
King’s Cross, London W, C. 1 
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Fifteen Model C Three-Magazine Intertypes ready for shipment to the Post-Intelligencer, Seattle, Washington 
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WHY the INTERTYPE JS 
th Reason “The Better Machine” 


This is the fourth of a series of practical talks on Intertype construction. More will follow. Watch for them! 


Speed 


OME purchasers of composing machines, 
seeking range of production, overlook 
the importance of fast production. 











Intertype designers have avoided sacrificing 
speed for versatility. All multiple-magazine 
Intertypes are as fast as any single-maga- 
zine machine. 


Swift operators prefer the Intertype keyboard 
because it has what they call a “light touch.” 


Also because it has a “quick response,” which 
means that the matrices assemble rapidly in 
response to keyboard manipulation. 


The reasons for the first feature are matters 
of correct mechanical design. 





Two of the many reasons for quick response 

are the steep inclination of the Intertype The world’s record for composing machine speed 

magazine and matrix delivery belt. was established in the office of the Dallas, Texas, 
News-Journal, when F. L. Brunts, Intertype 
operator, set 89,000 corrected ems in 6 hours 


Are you receiving our new series of monthly on a Model B two-magazine Intertype. This 
illustrated leaflets on “‘Intertype Features” ? average of 14,833 ems per hour included 34,000 
If not, send for them. ems of nonpareil and 55,000 ems of agate. 
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General Offices, 807 Terminal Building, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


550 Rand McNally Building, Cu1caco 306 Aronson Building, San FRANCISCO 
303 Glaslyn Building, Mempuis Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


British Branch, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, London, W. C. 1 
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Folders 

Folder Feeders 

Press Feeders 

Wire Stitcher Feeders 
Cutters 

Roll Feed Job Presses 
Gathering Machines 
Covering Machines 
Round Hole Cutters 
Pneumatic Appliances 
Bundling Presses 
Slip-Sheet Separators 
Sheet Varnishers 
Tipping Machines 
Ruling Machines 


Ruling Machine Feeders 


Press Slitters 
Etc. 


Good Reliable Service 


Investigate ! 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO. Inc! 




















Feeds from the Roll! 


Perforates, 
Punches, 

Slits, 

Cuts into sheets, 
or, Rewinds. 


Can be made to 
Print in two colors, 
Back up form, 
Collate duplicates 


IN ONE OPERATION 
The SHATTUCK & BICKFORD ROLL FEED EQUIPMENT 


in coniunction with the standard C. & P. Jobbing Press, thus 
placing your jobbing work on the High Production Basis. 
Complete details cheerfully furnished. 


CHRISTENSEN STITCHER FEEDER new pesicn 
Mechanical Balance High Speed Easy Adjustments 





This latest type Stitcher Feeder is backed by over fifteen years’ stitcher 
feeder experience. Mechanically balanced, permitting 140 to 600 staples 
per minute with only one feeding operation, inserting signatures direct on 


the machine. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG. . TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
34th St. and Eighth Ave. 608 So. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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p o§ CHAMBERS KING CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


Attached to Chambers Double 16—32 Insert Folder 


King Continuous Combing 
Feeders have been improved, 
simplified and developed to 
the highest state of efficiency. 


Control feature operates 
pneumatically, insuring in- 
stant and simultaneous ac- 
tion of different parts of the 
rs, machine, obviating the com- 
plicated mechanism common 
to strictly mechanical feed- 
ers such as gears, rods, 
N cranks, levers and cams, re- 
quiring continuous adjust- 
ments. 


Recent installations made in 
some of America’s finest 
plants. 


Investigate and learn why. 








"N FROHN PILE FEEDER 
attached to Cleveland Folder 


No speed is too fast for the FROHN FEEDER 
—feeding small sheets up to 12,000 an hour. 


static testimonial exhibit. 





Let us furnish list of users together with Photo- 


Built by the originators of this type feeder. 


G. R. S. BOOK and PAMPHLET FOLDER 
Model. Jobber 28 








Benefited by years of experience, we have pro- 
duced a Model Jobbing Folder, superior in design 
and wonderfully built. 

Scientifically geared to get an even distribution of 
power, reducing friction and strain, permitting 
speed and reducing upkeep. 


Sole Agents in United States and Canada for 
1C. CHAMBERS BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. (Folding and Feeding Machinery) 
} L. J. FROHN CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. (Simplex Pile Feeders, Disc Ruling Machines) 





Sole Eastern Agents for 
DG j CHRISTENSEN MACHINE CO., Racine, Wis. (Wire Stitcher Feeders) 
alas BERRY MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo. (Round Hole Cutters and Pneumatic Appliances) 
SHATTUCK & BICKFORD, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. (Roll Feed Job Presses) 
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Equipped with: 
Counter 
Jogger 
Air Springs 
Cast Rollers— 
Form, Rider 
and Angle 
Quick-Stop Brake 
Quick-Acting Trip 
Hard Packing 
Micrometer Guides 
Side Power Fixtures 


“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER” 


| -in other words 
It’s Worth Something to Know Something 


To you, as a printer who is in business to 



























Size of Bed, 26x38 
Size of Form, 22x35 
Takes sheet up to 24x36 

































make money, “It’s Worth Something to Know 
Something” about pony cylinder press invest- 
ments that have paid many other printers 
big dividends. If you are looking for a real, 
live money-maker in your pressroom, you 
cannot afford to ignore the many points of 
superiority of the reliable, dividend-paying 
LEE TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS—a press that 
will deliver a superior product at a very low 
cost of operation and upkeep. 


Why not write us today and learn why the 
LEE PRESS is paving the way for the best 
product at the least possible outlay ? 





















——— 


















MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


THE CHALLENGE allenge inscait astm, Bieta. 11,8 


MACHINERY CO. (= ee. fee | 
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Berry Round Hole Cutter 


WITH FOUR EXTRA HEADS 





HIS machine is indispensable in the 
manufacture of blank books, loose leaf 
devices, catalogues, directories, index 
cards, calendar pads, or anything requiring 
round holes. 


This is absolutely the only machine on the 
market that will drill five or six holes through 
paper or pasteboard stock at one operation. 


Ours is also the only machine that will drill 
holes as far from the back edge of the mate- 
rial as is necessary. 


Of course these heads are adjustable and may 
be easily removed or shifted. Any number 
from one to six may be used at once. 


We strongly recommend individual motor 
drive for this machine. It requires a 2 H. P. 
motor. However, it can be operated satis- 
factorily from a shaft; and we can equip this 
machine with tight and loose pulley if desired. 
BERRY No. 4 Built in four models. Write for literature. 








* EXHIBITOR * 


(Boston Graphic Arts = ny 


August 28 to September 2 











Berry Horizontal Signature Press 


ITH this machine, signa- 
tures, catalogs, books and 
| so on are quickly and uni- 

formly compressed into easily han- 
dled bundles. This press is fitted 
with a 1o-inch cylinder that gives 
a 14-inch stroke. Blocks are 10x 
10% inches. Extensions may be 
added to the blocks, if necessary, in 
order to accommodate sheets a few 
inches larger than this. We also 
build this machine in upright model. 


BERRY MACHINE CoO. 


309 North Third Street ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
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Royal 
Mail and Express 
Service 


See that young man on the motorcycle? He 
is a wizard at driving that little wagon of his. 
He is our round-trip specialist. Royal has three 
electric trucks, which travel with dignified speed, 
but ¢4zs motorcycle with ¢4zs boy on the seat just 
flashes around Philadelphia. City streets crowded 
with traffic are as open country roads to him. 

It’s just a detail, this motorcycle, but we 
mention it because it is one of those things which 
help to make our plant the electrotyping center 
of this country. 

After we have duplicated a set of color plates 
for some far-away printer, and we know he’s look- 
ing forward to the completion of some particu- 
larly fine job of printing, we do not wait for the 
expressman to call, but we give the package to 
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this speedster of ours and he literally s/oofs it on 
its way. And if Parcel Post is the carrier, we in- 


sure the package for its full value, and invariably 
attach a special-delivery stamp. 

We know, you see, that wherever there 1s good 
work being done there 1s evthusiasm, and we like 
to speed our deliveries to fellow craftsmen who 
speak our language. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 
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Royal 
Mail and Express 
Service 


See that young man on the motorcycle? He 
is a wizard at driving that little wagon of his. 
He is our round-trip specialist. Royal has three 
electric trucks, which travel with dignified speed, 
but ¢4zs motorcycle with ¢4zs boy on the seat just 
flashes around Philadelphia. City streets crowded 
with traffic are as open country roads to him. 

It’s just a detail, this motorcycle, but we 
mention it because it is one of those things which 
help to make our plant the electrotyping center 
of this country. 

After we have duplicated a set of color plates 
for some far-away printer, and we know he’s look- 
ing forward to the completion of some particu- 
larly fine job of printing, we do not wait for the 
expressman to call, but we give the package to 
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this speedster of ours and he literally s/oofs it on 
its way. And if Parcel Post is the carrier, we in- 
sure the package for its full value, and invariably 
attach a special-delivery stamp. 

We know, you see, that wherever there 1s good 
work being done there is enthusiasm, and we like 
to speed our deliveries to fellow craftsmen who 
speak our language. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 
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Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment 


HE perfect adaptability of sectional blocks and register hooks to every sort of flat bed printing; the 

absolute permanency of plate position; the quick registering of plates; the extremely narrow margins; 

the possibility of placing a hook wherever needed; the absence of trenches beneath the plates, which 
weaken them and make interlaying impracticable; the convenience of pica line calculation for imposing the 
plates in perfect alignment; the unlimited interchangeability of blocks, so that pages, lines or lone figures in type 
may be inserted in any portion of the form and locked as securely as if an all-type form; the adaptability to any 
size plate set at any angle desired, and instantly registered; the perfect lock-up of blocks; their flat bearing on 
the press bed; their unchangeableness; their impression resiliency and the clearness of print it yields; the artist- 
proof impression that may be obtained by proper overlaying and underlaying and the light wear on plates, make 
the Challenge Sectional Blocks and Register Hooks answer fully every requirement of the most exacting printer. 


Upper half of form illustrated demonstrates the ‘‘ Expansion 
“a System” for register work, using 6x6 and 4x6 Art, and 8x8 
Eureka Swivel Hooks. Blocks 8x8 ems orsmaller are used. Note the use 
of type, numbering machine and scoring rule in this sectional block form. 








’ 











| aacar see : nO Lower left page demonstrates the ‘‘ Economical System,” also for 
We ie register work, using Art Hooks and largest possible sections to make 
up the page. Challenge Labor-Saving Iron Furniture is used for the 
gutters and head margin. 
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Sams Lower right page demonstrates the “ Simplex System,” for one color 

++ work, using Simplex-Universal Hooks and steel side and head catches. 
: The form is locked up in a McGreal Combination Chase, the great time 
and money saver. Challenge Quoins are used for the lock-up. 


Challenge 
Plate-Mounting Equipment 


FH has solved the plate-mounting problems of many 
St perplexed printers, big and little, and is the 
equipment you will eventually adopt, whether 
you do Book and Magazine Work, Catalogs, 
7 ie Booklets, Fine Color and Register Work, Labels, 
= iano Folding Box Cartons, or other specialty printing. 
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ane eRee nae + Send for Illustrated Literature on 


i ‘i “Challenge Plate- Mounting Equipment” 


explaining in detail, the following: 




















For Register and Book Work 


Bi The ‘‘Simplex”’ Block System 
= : For Book and Magazine Work 


Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks 
n |e o For Catalog and One-Color Work 

2% — Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 
‘ With Built-in Art Register Hooks 


aE Challenge Electrotype and Stereotype Blocks 
T 


he Popular and Best One-Piece Block 


| : ‘ The “‘ Expansion”’ Plate-Mounting System 


Challenge Cast Iron Newspaper Bases 


Made in all standard Column Sizes 


Challenge Cast Iron Stereotype Bases 


In Labor-Saving Fonts 


Special Blocks for Special Uses Made to Order 





Also send for our Free Vest Pocket Catalog “Challenge Creations,” explaining many other good things for Printers 


The Challenge Machinery Co. St2n3 Haven, Mick. 
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Are You Henpecked? 





Not by your wife, but by printing 
ink ? Sounds foolish? Not at all. 
What do they say about women ? 
They’re changeable. Today they 
act one way, tomorrow entirely dif- 
ferent. A man never knows what 
to expect. 


Printing ink acts exactly like 
that. One day it works like a charm; 
the next it’s so full of tack you can 
do nothing with it. 


Beating your wife doesn’t do as 
much good as taking her to a show. 
Trying to make printing ink be- 
have by using “‘dopes’’ isn’t nearly 
as effective as using Reducol. 


Reducol is an ink softener. It 
removes the excessive tack from 
the ink, and nothing else. It never 


produces mottling. It doesn’t affect 
color. It works simply and quickly. 


Reducol has only good effects. 
Besides adjusting the ink, it greatly 
improves distribution. On process 
work it leaves each impression with 
an ideal surface for perfect register 
and overlapping. It helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets stick- 
ing, is a safe dryer, and acts as a 
preservative for rollers. 


And it costs very little—actually 
less to use it than to get along 
without it. 


Spring, with its warm days and 
cold, wet weather and fine, is when 
ink acts most unreasonably. Now, 
above all others, is the time when 
you need Reducol. 


Reducol has been used for years in leading pressrooms 
all over the country. Any responsible house may 


order 5 lbs. on a bill-cancelled-if-not-satisfied basis 








INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. I-4, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Hoops, Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 
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“The Most Practical 


and Serviceable Printing Ink 
Catalog Ever Presented to 
the Printing Trade” 


That is what our customers 
say about our new Printing 
Ink Catalog. All the neces- 
sary information is available 
at a glance. Every Ink is 
accurately described and 
the standard price shown 
is ON various containers. 


Copy mailed on request. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK No. 316 


AMERICAIN 
PRINTIN 
INK CO: 


FINE PRINTING & 
LITHO INKS: 





2314 W. Kinzie St. 
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Central Typesetting and 
Electrotypin8 Company 
466 West Superior Street, Chicago 











Telephones: 
Superior 307, 308, 309, 8300 
February 7, 19228. 





Wesel Manufacturing Company, 
72 Cranberry Sts 
Brooklyn, N. Ye 





Gentlemen: 


I thought you might be interested in knowing 
that the order We just placed with you, jnereasins our 
| photoengravin plant approximately fifty percent, was 


placed witnout any competition as far as your company 
was concernede 





I think you will agree with me that when Wwe 
increase from 2 five-camera prant to & seven-camera 
plant, while we are only four months old in this pusi- 
ness, that we nave had & very nealthy growth, and 1 


from your equipment - so satisfactory in fact that we 
did not consider any other manufactur ing concern in 
your line when we placed the ordere 





Very truly yours, 


CENTRAL TYPESETTING AND 

BLECTROTYPING COMPANY 

BY or . L-7 a 
presi ent. 


AK 





Where the Proof of 
| the Puddi 
is an Order for a Second Helping 


F. WESEL M 
? ANUFACTURI 
72-80 Cranberry Street, a 
Chicago Branch: 431 So. pees Street = 





1-2 
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The PRINTERS 
who specify Lead Mould 
electrotype duplicates 


in their approximate 
cost show practical wis: 
dom and true comprehension 
as to the requirements 
toward excellence in the 
finished product. 
LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24"“Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 














Plate Makers to 

















| pose sere ses 




















JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 
THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 


and.Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 


























Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 





Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 






No. 1 to trim books from 
5x7 to gx 12. 

No. 2 to trim books from 

7xg to 12x16. 


Made in two sizes. 


PATENTED 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 4% inches or less in height. 

Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N. Y. World Building, New York City 
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Automatic Paper Feeding 
Reduces the Cost of Printing 


But automatic feeding can only be secured by having a reliable feeder. 
There are many feeders of this kind on the market — but do as you 
would do if you were buying a new automobile — look to the heart of 
the feeder, in other words, see that your feeder is equipped with one of 


LEIMAN BROS. 


Rotary Positive 


BLOWERS 


VACUUM 
PUMPS 





This is important because they take up their own wear, which means 
that they will continue to give satisfactory service no matter how old 
they may be. If they didn’t take up their own wear, then there would 
be internal leaks which would affect the feeder, the paper wouldn’t feed continually. 
These machines are made with precision in order to insure this exceptional service. 
There are several hundred makes of air pumps, but these that we make are used 
by the world’s leading manufacturers of feeders, folders and other classes of 
automatic machinery. The service tells. 


LEIMAN BROS. 


81-BD3 Walker Street NEW YORK 





MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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The Thompson Type, Lead 
and Rule Caster 


The only machine that makes the equal 
of the best foundry type at ome-third 
its present cost, from linotype or our 
own matrices. 

Simple in Construction, Easy 

to Learn and Easy to Operate 








ee ed 


Type, borders, quads and spaces, 5 to 
48 pt.; leads, slugs and rules, 2 to 12 pt. 
automatically cut to any length; a// 
from one machine. 


“EXHIBITOR + . XQ 
B oston Graphic Arts Exposition) 


Thompson Type Machine Co. 


223 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 













































, 6m ©—Utility Heaters and 
Printer pest Neutralizers 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE WORLD MAKING ALL STYLES OF DE- 
MAGNETIZING HEATERS AND NEUTRALIZERS FOR THE PRINTER 


Tell us your troubles and we recommend the device best suited for your plant 




















Utility Gas Heaters for Kelly Presses Tareas ee seete 
give double the heat of the cheaper makes. ace ait 
Utility Electric Heaters for Cylinder and other presses —<—<==$$IpP 
are free from fumes, and are guaranteed against burning out. KS 
The Utility Safety Gas Heaters ' 
will take out ALL the static electricity collecting on a carriage delivery. 
And they are safe. ene Senesie 
The New Utility Electric Neutralizer Mienue VERTICAL 
for use on top of cylinder or on web presses, will be ready about June 1. AND nanny Seen 
The price will not be the exorbitant figures many have paid, because Gas or Evectric Hear 
of the patent corner. The foundation patents have expired. 4 i 
Write for circulars, and name your presses. ane 
UTILITY HEATER COMPANY, inc. 
CHARLES H. COCHRANE, Pres. 239 Centre Street, New York Phone Canal 2989 


Chicago Representative, George R. Smith, 742 Webster Bldg. — Boston, Philip Ruxton, Inc. — Philadelphia, 
R. W. Hartnett Co.—San Francisco, Wm. Griswold—London, Eng., Canadian-American Machinery Co. 
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Cash in on the Ideas 





‘THOUSANDS of printers 
and publishers are now 
increasing their business 
through the many ideas 
sent weekly through the 
Franklin Printers Service 
—and all at a fair profit 


C]| This service is a necessity to 
progressive printers and publishers 


The subscription price is small 
The returns exceedingly great 


Write for special 60-day guarantee offer 


CThe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City. Utab 
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A Distinct Achievement 


The SHERIDAN Combination Gatherer, Stitcher and 
Coverer, sounds a new note in SHERIDAN Supremacy 


The SHERIDAN Continuous Coverer and the Improved Gathering 
Machine are now combined by our new Side Wire Stitcher, making 
it practical to run the three machines in combination without any loss 
of output, and still retain the splendid quality of product for which 
the SHERIDAN machines are justly famous. 


Special attention is called to the clean flat back and perfect register of 
the cover, also to the jogging mechanism on the Stitcher, which is 
exceptionally simple and accurate. 


The Stitcher can be furnished so as to stitch either two or three staples 
in each book, and can also be built as a separate unit, with feed table 
and delivery end, or can be attached to any regular Gatherer already in 
use, at a nominal cost. 


Write for particulars or Ict us know when a salesman can call. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 


401 Broadway 609 South Clark Street 63 Hatton Garden 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LONDON, E. C. No. 1, ENGLAND 
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“Colt’s Armory” and “Laureate” 


Printing, Presses 


Are the Top Notch Profit Earners 
of the Field 


The paramount attribute of our “Colt’s Armory” and “‘ Laur- 
eate’”’ Printing Presses is PERFORMANCE, and performance 
isa function of the completeness of 
their detail. Again, the wide variety 
of work that can be done on these 
presses signalizes the correctness 
of the original design. 


When the duty to be performed 
is severe — such as large tint-plates 
and halftones— there is but one 
Triumvirate that will fill the bill: 
sound designing; accurate con- 
struction; the best of materials. 














Therefore, here are presses cap- 
able of producing any job within 
the limitations of its size and of 
such Quality as to Command a 
Top-Notch Profit. 


If you are ever in doubt as to 
the matter of adaptability, ring 
up our representative and he will 
put you straight. It is usually the 
case that we are more conservative 
than our clients. 














Visit our Exhibit at the Graphic Arts Exposition, Mechanics Building, 
Boston, Mass., August 28-September 2. 


JohnThomson Press and Manufacturin?, Company 


253 Broadway, New York 604 Fisher Building, Chicago Factory: Lon? Island City 
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The 


Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Patented 


IS THE SAFEST INVESTMENT YOU CAN MAKE 


It produces results that lead to profitable printing 


PREVENTS OFFSET ELIMINATES ELECTRICITY 


Notice the unit construction of this strongly built Model-C Heater. You use 
the heat only where you need it—by a snap of the switch. No waste heat. 








Showing Construction of the Model-C Heater For Miehle Presses 


When you equip your presses with the Doyle Heater you are following 
in the footsteps of progressive printers. 
H. S. Collins Printing Company, St.Louis, Mo. operate five Doyle Electric Sheet Heaters. 
The Cadillac Printing Company, Detroit, Mich. purchased them for all of their cylinders. 
The Southern Publishing Assn., Nashville, Tenn. installed four more large heaters. 
The International Time Recording Co., Endicott, N. Y. equipped another press. 
The American Pressman, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. use them on all of their machines. 
Thos. D. Murphy Co., Red Oak, Iowa, now have four. 
So have The News-Democrat, Bellville Illinois. 
The United States Government Printing Department at West Point use The Doyle 
Electric Sheet Heater. 





























Showing attachment to Miehle Press, tape delivery 


There are no fumes to menace the health of your employees, to sub- 
tract from the efficiency of everyone employed in your plant. No dan- 
gerous flames that blow out—buta sanitary, glowing, easily-controlled 
heater that accomplishes results. 


Write for further details 


BRITTON & DOYLE CLEVELAND, O. 





Stocked for Contingencies 


ITH these three ink ingredients your ink cabinet is complete for any condition 


that can arise. 


atmospheric changes or variety of paper. 
mottling, offsetting and other difficulties. 
soft; work nicely, dry properly and over-print perfectly. 


‘Hite 
ee 








This ingredient will dry 
vour ink without produ- 
cing a brittle skin effect. 
You can print a jobin the 
morning and deliver it 
the same day. It dries 
colors on highly 
coated stock — without 
chalking. It permits per- 
fect over-printing on pro- 
cess work. 


vour 


i « DOYLE’S ve | 
SEISWELL COMPOUN? 


A SCIENTIFIC PREPARATION DY 
PRINTING INKS ~~ 
Tava aye 
Mable for Process Printing * ” 
Makes inks Lay Smooth withoul — 


Pitomuf sured DY 
i TTON © DOYLE - Caxton Busi 











This compound will soften 
vour ink without reducing 
or weakening the color. 
It will set the ink without 
drying or hardening. 
With its aid one color can 
be printed over the other 
immediately or two weeks 
later. Where one solid is 
run over another it is 
without rival. 


Your ink may be conditioned in your pressroom to meet any 
These ingredients will overcome picking, 
They will make your ink lay smooth and 








Reduce your ink with this 
Reducer to get free ink 
distribution, and a sharp, 
clean impression. — Pre- 
vents your type from fil- 
ling up and makes the ink 
lay smooth. For high 
grade work reduce your 
inks with Doyle’s Reducer 
and add a_ teaspoonful 
of “Setswell.”’ 


These compounds are the result of scientific research and years of prac- 
tical experience in the highest quality of presswork. You should use them. 


DOYLE’S BRILLIANT GOLD INK 


This ink works like ordinary printing inks on many kinds of stock. 


fectly and retains its high lustre. Will not dry on the press. Lays solid, with sharp 


and clean impression. 


It dries per- 


Use it on your next particular job. Keep it on hand. 


BRITTON & DOYLE 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 








Acres of 48 point— 


or any size or Style 








\ N J] HAT IS THE CAPACITY of your type cases? 


Not very great. You can set several lines of 42 or 48-point— 


and then you're through—out of sorts. 











THE LUDLOW SYSTEM FOR DISPLAY 





The Ludlow Typograph comprises a system for composing 
and a machine for casting display type on slugs—continuing the 
all-slug method of composition into the large display sizes. It is 
ever ready to produce sharp, clean-cut faces for each new job 
in less time than it takes to assemble the much-used individual 
types by hand. It is also a big time saver because of that com- 
parative ease and speed with which the slug-composed display 
matter can be handled. 

The Ludlow Typograph casts display faces on slugs up to 
60 point, with no limit as to the set width. The variety of faces 
available in Ludlow matrices has gratified the most critical de- 
mands of both large and small printers, and our librarv of type 
faces is being constantly enlarged. Roman, Gothic and Italic in 
wllow Typograph all degrees of widths from condensed to extended, both in regu- 
lar and bold face, together with many borders, rules and blank 
slug matrices, are available for use on the Ludlow Typograph. 

Foundry type—especially in the large display sizes—is expensive, and its depreciation 
with handling and use is great. An equipment of Ludlow matrices gives you enough material 
to produce unlimited quantities of type in a wide variety of size and face. The depreciation 
of matrices, even with the hardest and most constant use, is infinitesimal. Distribution is 
reduced to a small fraction of its cost under usual hand-type methods. Instead of having to 
pay for hours of work to distribute a large form of display type, where care is essential to 
the life of your type. with the Ludlow Ty pograph you. distribute ” “as you go" setting | one 











~wn-cost base WV Kea a job i is finished, it is aeatly 
a ‘© your profit. 

method of display c' ition brings innumerable sav ings and short-cuts 
ng room. It reduces ctual cost of composiiion. It gives an unlimited 
ereby eliminating ¢ ery and losses occasioned in every office when 
any length of time. The matrices are cheaper 

ways ready to cast new type for every job. 
icity characterize: ww Typograph—a simplicity of construction, of 
pn mii) is v, comprehended. Its use, therefore, is not hmited 
v compositor in the shop has access to the Ludlow. 


UNBREAKABLE ITALICS 


<om position; climinates hunting for sorts; Italic letters cannot break. 

kn necessary—better than type. but lines can be duplicated at will and mul. 
iy saving by disposing of electrotyping costs. All sizes within range of the machine 
length of slug can be cast up to 22 1-2 ems, and any length of line can 
: first time in the history of printing, the Ludlow System has made ut 
rned italics which are unbreakable, This is the greatest and most 

y of printing 
" aking it possible cabaret aslars designed, perfectly fitting 
J Yu pre isa greatly 
brs are delighted with the h beh 
in cost. The proper angl. 

ftalics of the indiv ean ee varie ‘ 
ssefilly operate it with fine results after 
ata time in the Ludiow 

yare then tightened by the 

machine then automatically casts the line 
ecessitate a mold chi ange. This flexibility 

lishad 





spond with the type size. 
hich are contained in a suitable cabinet that 
k. There is small likelihood of mixing fonts, 


s are of the same over-all dime 

the size. No change of stick is ne: 

ca assembled in the same 

of space for Roman and Gothic, 

$ is furnished with each font of Italic matrices. 
n combination with a Roman or Gothic in the 
use two angle spaces—one preceding the first 
ng the last letter, and all cast on the same slug. 














as Composed On The Ludlow Typograph And Printed Direct From The Slugs 





LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 








Photographic reduction of a 
sheet of 48-point, 36 inches 
wide, Ludlow-set. 


If another rush job comes 


in, demanding that face, you can’t 
set it. You’ve got to wait—for a 
new supply of type or for release 
and distribution of the old supply. 
Then you can set a few lines more. 


What is the capacity of the Ludlow? 


Inexhaustible! You can set 42, 48 or 60 
point all day long. You can set acres of 
any one size or style. Two or three com- 
positors can work at one Ludlow at a 
time, each getting the sizes and styles 
wanted without machine changes. They 
can work all day and all night, without 
catching up with the capacity of the 
Ludlow. 


They can send all that composition out 
of the shop—sell it outright, never to 
come back—and then go home for a good 
long sleep. The fresh crew that comes on 
in the morning will find a clean deck for 
all the new work that is waiting. There 
will be no shortage of new, clean 42, 48 or 
60 point faces. There will be no dreaded 
clean-up and distribution. The Ludlow 
System casts display lines on slugs as need- 
ed, from hand-set matrices. It cleans up 
as it goes—and yet it goes faster, even 
under the heaviest strain, than display 
composition from the cases. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Office: 606 World Building, New York City 











LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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UNIVERSALITY 


T is never necessary to ask a competent pressman 
if he understands the working of a Miehle. 


Thanks to the practically universal distribution of 
the Miehle, and the simplicity and convenience of 
its operation, every competent pressman can work 
it to the full limit of his ability. 


There is nothing in the Miehle, either in its design 
or its construction, to thwart the pressman’s efforts. 
On the contrary, the press seconds them, by mini- 
mizing his labor and attention. 


And this wide distribution, this universal market, 
are potent influences in maintaining the high re- 


sale value of the Miehle. 


a ss SERIES LE SPOLETO 


| MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MEG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey-Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL. 1218 mn ock PHILADELPHIA, PA. Stephen Girard Bldg BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St 
NEW YORK. N. Y., 2840 1 Bldg DALLAS, TEX.. 611 Deere Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, CAL... 693 Mission St 
ATLANTA, GA. Dod ters Supply Co DISTRIBU TERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


Velvety qualities of Etchings 

Subtle values in Works of Art 
Atmospheric effects of nature 

Sheen of silks and textiles 

Lights and reflections of machinery 
Character and line of the human form 
Are all enhanced by the undertone 
Uniquely developed by 


Doubletone & 
Ullmanine Inks 


(Registered U. §. Patent Office) 


WRITE FOR SPECIMEN BOOK 


Originated and made only by 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


Home Office: 


Park Ave. and 146th St., New York 
Tel., Mott Haven 1330-1331 


501-509 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
Tel., Harrison 4491-4492 
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The KELLY 


AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS 
HALF SUPER-ROYAL: 
SPEED 3600 AN HOUR 
EASILY. THE ONLY 
ABSOLUTELY AUTO- 
MATIC FLAT-BED 
PRINTING PRESS. 
QUALITY OF PRODUCT 
UNEXCELLED. EASY 
TO OPERATE. THE 
GREATEST MONEY- 
MAKER OF THEM ALL. 
IT WILL MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOU. 





The Kelly Automatic Job Press—The Little Kelly—a Half Super-Royal, plus 
This Press is also sold with an Extension Delivery 

A Platen Press Printer who can afford to buy an additional platen press is also 
in a position to buy a Little Kelly. Comparing cost with production the Little Kelly 
Automatic Job Press is the lowest priced of all printing presses. 

Any man competent to run a platen press can run the Little Kelly success- 
fully. After a few days’ instruction, which we give when installing a Little Kelly, he will 
prefer to run the Little Kelly, because the work is easier, though the product is more 
than doubled, and larger work may be done than on any other job press. 

A Platen Press Printer’s wisest step upward is to buy a Little Kelly rather than 
a mechanically fed platen (which doesn’t alter his status) or a big, slow cylinder. 
A. F. Duffenbach, South Bend, Indiana, who has two Little Kellys, writes to us thus: 


“I wouldn't trade my two Little Kelly Presses 


for the two best cylinder presses made.”’ 





Mr. Duffenbach says this because he finds it more profitable to split the occa- 
sional hig job and run it on his high-speed Kellys than to put a big form on a slow- 
moving cylinder. Mr. Duffenbach’s Kellys are profitable. He has ordered a third. 
Ask our nearest Selling House or agent to show you samples of work done on 
Little Kellys. Be governed in your decision by the evidence of your own eyes. 





For Futt ParticuLars APPLY TO NEAREST SELLING HOUSE OF THE 


A T K UN C the Developer and Manufacturer of the 
MERICAN LYPE 0 DERS OMPANY Kelly Press; and also to BARNHART Bros. 
& SpinDLeER, Washington (D.C.), Dallas, Omaha and Seattle; Dopson Printers Supply Company, Atlanta; and Toronto 


Type Founpry Company, for Canada east of Port Arthur. In Canada west of Port Arthur, 
AMERICAN TyPE FounDERS Company, Winnipeg. 























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE BODONI FAMILY 
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Over 10,000 Sets of These Miniature Folds 
| Are in Use—Have You Your Set? 


















DEXTER 189A mS 
JOBBER et oe 
ine oe : = 
‘R 
i 2 Right Angle Folds Zotna,in4 ‘ 
/ LARGEST SHEET 
Flat Folded Fb 
Z 35xg8. 17 SGx2 $2 
| f SMALLEST SHEE” PEXTzR ‘ 8 = 
| & rs at As. JORRER*94 _ 2 
“ 16 F 
Se Rog 3 Samples—No. he ages 5 2 | 
Ata May be ext ie PB « Angie & = 
Mee cotea Reid alley Polay 
N Sg oS: 23 La CBsy 
‘ RA SHEE, 
ae 2 35848 p  Foltey 
we SMary,_ 424 


IMPOSITIONS, FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS AND GRIPPER AND 
GUIDE EDGES for the DEXTER STANDARD JOBBING FOLDER | 


Extra copies of these thir 


Copies of the booklet entitied 4 | 
teen somple folds will be 


“An Analysis of the Prodest 


given te operators, lay-out 
men,stonemen and all others 
interested im the product of 


of Dexter Standard Jobbing 
Folders" which gives ail details 
regarding sheet sizes and 











standard jobbmg folding 
machines, 


mechasical specifications will 
be sent om request, 








‘Twe thirtesn miniature samples for the 189-A Derter Standard Jobbing Policr in this envelope thoukd be used co-operatively by 

the lay-out moan, ¥ f J operator in order to elimi d Tose of time, and by sslesmen 

to familiarize themscives with the product of standard folding equipment. Thove printed on White paper fold on the basic 
7 Machine, those on Red paper sequire the parallel 16 attachment, and those oo Blue paper the parallel 52 attachment, 


Dexter Forper Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Get your salesmen, layout men, stone 
men and bindery operators sets of these 
miniature folds for the Dexter Stand- 


ardized Jobbing Folder. 


The use of these folds makes for econ- 
omy not only in the Bindery, but also in 
the Press Room. They are all adapted to 


work and turn forms without tumbling 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, laserting, Covering and Wire-Ssitching Machines 


Over three years of use among 
printers and advertisers has proven 
the value of this set of Miniature 
Standard Folds for the Dexter 
Standardized Jobbing Folder. 


the sheet, and in many cases cut the 
presswork in half. 


A careful analysis of folding require- 
ments made by this company shows that 
approximately 98% of booklet, catalog 
and house organ folding comes within 
these thirteen standard folds. 


Send for your set today. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Pile Feeders, Automatic Clamp Cutters, 
Kast Stitcher Feeders and Wire-Stitching Folders 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 





CLEVELAND 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hamilton Newspaper Cabinet 


‘ 
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Steel— No. 471-B 


The best Cabinet ever designed for use 
in the ad. room of the modern news- 
paper office. Used and endorsed by 
leading newspapers everywhere. Push- 
button controls lights over cases; over- 
head lights operated by switch control. 
All sockets are for standard electric 
bulbs. Made in one and two tier sizes; 
also in both wood and steel. 


DETAILS: 

Contains 42 full-size California Job and two 

Blank Cases in two tiers. 
Two Pyramid Banks for leads and slugs. 
Copy Drawers and Galley Dumps. 
Swinging Trays for Quarter Cases. 
Blued-Steel Foot Rails. 
Lights over cases and overhead. 
Emeraldite Shades when specified. 
Floor space required, 36 x 70 inches. 
Height to working surface, 41 inches. 
Height to top of Pyramid Bank, 55 inches. 
Finish: Olive Green Enamel, baked on. 


Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturin?, Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Meisel 


Presses (a—_oe aw F 
—simplify complicated work. ) : Mos 6G D 


Meisel presses have many times 
proved their superiority in handling 
work ordinarily requiring a variety of 
operations from several machines. 
Numbering, perforating both ways, 
punching, slitting, cutting to length, 
rewinding, collating, counting, re- = 
moving counted packages and other GY . Series RV—R1051 
operations can all be performed auto- , 
matically on a Meisel Press. 








This adjustable Rotary Multi-color Perfecting Press can be used to 
produce a great variety of high grade work at low cost. This press is 
well adapted for printing magazines, catalogues, time tables, circulars, 
/ : telegraph blanks, etc., printed on both sides. Put your production prob- 
a machine of stock design. lems up to us and let us show you how they can be solved economically. 


Presses of special character can be 
built to do work beyond the range of 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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No.7 | % 
Boston Wire | 
Stitcher 










The Boston in the Bindery 


Is JUST LIKE A GOOD BANK BALANCE, RESPONDING 
ALWAYS TO EMERGENCY DEMANDS. A SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST POOR WIRE STITCHING 


$1 <> 


Boston Wire Stitcher have revolutionized 
bindery work in quantity and quality. The owner 
appreciates them, the operator prefers Bostons to all 
others, and the customer is delighted with the neat, 
dainty stitching that does not mar an otherwise 
good piece of printing. Write for booklet. 





American Type Founders Company 


| 
| 
GENERAL SELLING AGENT | 
1} 
J 


Capacity Seven-eighths Inch 
With Motor Equipment 


iin iii 
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SETINGARAMONDANDGARAMONDITALIC BROCHURE BORDER NO.1 
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B * EXHIBITOR © 
Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
wa '"“\ August 28 to September 2 


UNCLE SAM PUT 
ST ANP ~APPROVA 
































IN THE GOVERNMENT 
— OFFICE AT WASHINGTON 








“HAS WON A PLACE OF DISTINCTION 
THROUGH MERIT 


In the uncompromising tests of Government 
Printing Office Executives, TRIMOSAW was 
stamped with the mark of Dependability. 











Today this newcomer in the field of printers’ 
, machinery is doing duty in the United States 
Printing Office at Washington, D. C. 


The same all-around usefulness, simplicity of 
operation, unparalled efficiency and sturdy 
construction that have won favor for TRIMO=- 
SAW with Uncle Sam and ahost of other 
satisfied users will commend this general 
utility machine to you. It is more thana Saw- 
Trimmer. 





CRESCENT 
KALAMAZOO 


TRIMOSAW is made in several styles and 
combinations, one of which will meet your 
requirements exactly. Tell us what you need 
and we will send you detailed information 
about your TRIMOSAW. 


















SRS 
2; 


THIS FREE BOOK § 


Tells what users think of TRIMO. * 
SAW. Read it before you buy any 
saw at any price. Sent without 
obligation, upon request. 


as 

© 

MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 





E. T. FURLONG, 5452 No. Paulina St. 
Chicago Representatives } J. FURLONG, 5001 No. Ashland Ave. 


New York Representative: E. E. CLARKE, 7-11 Water St. 
Baltimore Representative: T. L. GIRARD, 413 E. Baltimore St. 


Exclusive Selling Agents for Canada: TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY. Ltd. 
Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Regina 
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Speed 2d Profit 


This S. & S. High-Speed Rotary Press 
makes a clean profit on every job you 
feed it. - It delivers at a guaranteed 
speed of 7,000 to 8,000 impressions per 
hour. It makes money on jobs now 
generally done at a loss or on a very 
small margin. 

The press is quickly prepared for action. 
Adjustments are simple and the operation 
automatic. The work is always in sight. 
The sheets are delivered right side up and 
_ jogged underneath the feeding 


Stokes & Smith 
Rotary Press 


is extremely rigid and is built for long life 


and hard service. It will easily earn its 
price by enabling you to get competitive 
business that you couldn’t reach without 
it. It is ideal for the general run of com- 
mercial printing such as tags, labels, letter- 
heads, envelopes and general job work of 
wide range. The Press is a marvel of con- 
venience and efficiency—compact, smooth- 
running and a wonder for capacity. 


Write today for catalog and full information. 
No obligation, of course. 


Stokes & Smith Company 


Summerdale Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
London Office: 23 Goswell Road 











Go to Goes for 
The Goes Bordered Blanks 


An original and diversified assortment of 75 
styles of artistic border designs, perfectly litho- 
graphed in a variety of colors and in a wide range 
of proportions and styles, some as large as 17 by 
22 inches, others but 3% by 7 inches. 

Having no wording whatever upon them, these 
styles differ materially from the large variety of 
the Goes Stock Certificates. 

ALL Printers, regardless of their specialties, will 
find them attractive, and appropriate for ALL pur- 
poses that require dignified, high-grade bordered 


olanks. Th» Goes Record Books 


both for Corporations and Common-Law Com- 
panies; have been carefully prepared and arranged 
for use by such organizations. 


The Goes Printer’s Helps 


also include blanks for 
Common-Law Certificates Bonds 
Stock Certificates Diplomas 
Interim Certificates anil Certificates of Award 


The Goes Art Advertising 
Check-Book and Business-Card Blotters 
Monthly Service Cards Calendar Pictures 
Mailing Cards Calendar Mounts 
Blotters Calendar Cards 


Lithographed Calendar Pads 
New and beautiful full-color blotter designs, pre- 
pared especially for Easter publicity, will soon be 
available. | 


When requested, we will send samples or descriptive 
matter of any or all the Goes Products. 


Goes Lithographing Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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EQUIP YOUR JOBBERS 
with BLATCHFORD BASE 














Full capacity of printing surface of press. 
Close margins, 14 inch between plates. 
Plates various sizes and shapes at any angle, 
Interior lock-up of imprints. 

Catches inserted without lifting plates. 


230 N. Clinton Street 
Chicago, III. 


Operating Pin 


LO MMMM 


| 





Kelly press form outside 1714 x 2244, inside 16% x 21% 


Base chase high supporting plates. 

Fifty per cent less weight than cast iron bases. 
Solid where other light bases spring. 

Fast where other bases are barely possible. 
Possible where others fail to take small plates. 


Send us your platen press chase and we will fill it with base at 14 cents a square inch 
and supply catches at $1.00 each. If we supply chase we will charge market price. 


We make quoinless chases on the multiple of 114 inches in sizes up to 50x 70. All 
bars are interchangeable and allow a variety of sizes. 


Our pin catch is made on the expansion principle. The contracted 

catch can be inserted with plates in position even though margin 

between plates be as close as one-quarter of an inch. Each catch 

swivels and, being supplied with an exclusive working field, is free 

from interference of other catches. This gives the advantages 

shown in the Kelly form. A test on your jobber will convince anne 
you of its superiority and its many advantages in catalogue and 

close register work on your large presses. 


Catch 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


World Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Catch 
Expanded 


= 


i 
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The Type You Have Been Waiting For— 


oper Blac 


A bold Roman that is a Real Type—a strong and 
dominating design of noble character—a letter that 
lifts advertising above the mass and makes its mes- 
sage known with the compelling force of powerful 
expression { Designed by OSWALD COOPER to augment the 
COOPER SERIES recently cut by us } 


IS READY NOW IN FOURTEEN SIZES 


120-96-72-60-48 


6+8-10+12-+14-18-24-+30-36 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


ORIGINATORS OF TYPES THAT TALK 
Chicago Washington KansasCity Dallas SaintLouis Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 








MARATHON OK 


“DRIVE OF A MILLION SPEEDS” 


ANY Desired Speed, with CONSTANT Speed Motor! 


Think of it! You can now run any machine in your plant with a 
reliable, low-cost, constant-speed motor, and get from that motor 
an infinite variety of speeds—any speed between zero and maximum! 

How do we do it? 

By making the Belt SLIP on the motor drive pulley! 

_See the turbine-like flange on the pulley? That forces a blast of 
air through the hollow hub, keeping both belt and pulley cool, no 
matter how much the belt slips. 

For full speed, run the belt tight. 

_ For very low speed run it very loose. For any desired speed, 
simply regulate the belt tension by operating the Belt-tightener 
lever. 

We supply the installation complete, including constant speed 
motor ready to install—at less cost than the prices now quoted on 
variable speed alternating current motor alone. 








For Job Presses 
Cylinder Presses 
Newspaper Presses 
Folders, Cutters, Stitchers 
Monotypes, Ruling Machines 
—any power driven machine or tool. 


Not an experiment. Two years’ continuous use has proved its 
practical usefulness. 
We guarantee Belt for two years, and the pulley forever. Let us show you how much money and “grief” we 
can save you. 
Send List of Equipment 


Marathon Electric Manufacturing Company 
30 Island Street, Wausau, Wisconsin 
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Gordon Presses 
installed in the 
D. H. Ahrend 
Company. 









D. H. Ahrend Company 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HERE is no “off season,” no idle time, for any print shop’s Gordon Press De- 
partment. Large quantities of one and multi-color office forms, letterheads, 
folders, circulars and booklets must be bought and used in all kinds of times at all 











times of the year. am 
Here is a recent photograph of the installation of Chandler and Price Presses at line 
the D. H. Ahrend Company. Here is a picture of unhesitating life, of thrifty pro- 4 
duction, of delivery promises to be kept—and of profit. No press or group of presses = 
thi: 






other than Gordons could present such a picture of low-cost-per-hour-of-operating time. 






Have you received gratis your set of Chandler & Price BUSINESS GETTERS 
from your jobber? If. not, write him or us direct. 
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C.and P. Cutter 
at the Crescent 

* Drug Label and 
Box Works. 


Crescent Drug Label & Box Works 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


TTRACTIVE printing is more than attractively printed—it is carefully folded— 
it is accurately cut. 
Work which must not only be accurately cut, but which requires cutting to a hair 
line, is invariably done on Chandler and Price Cutters. 
The above illustration shows the cutter installed in the Crescent Drug Label and 
Box Works. It is a Chandler and Price. The smaller labels, in particular, made by 
this firm must be cut on a cutter of hair line accuracy. 


Write for booklet on presses, ‘‘The Profit in Printing,’’ or for booklet on cutters, 
“The Profitable Way to Buy a Cutter.”’ 


oe 2 


pr. PD Pad 


The Chandler & Price Semi-Steel Chase—Guaranteed Against Breakage ——» 
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The Rolls Royce Appetite 


and 


The Ford Pocketbook 


That heading will appeal to every business man — especially the printer. 
Where is the printer who does not know the type of customer who refuses 
to recognize the difference between high-grade and low-grade work — the 
customer who demands: ‘“What’s your price for printing?” 


It’s maddening the way they use that word “printing.” Yet we electro- 
typers get the same question shot at us,— and by printers, too. ‘‘What’s 
your price for electrotypes?”’ 


In answering that question — especially to printers, we appeal to their 
common sense. They know as well as we do what a difference there is in 
electrotypes, and it is not necessary for us to remind them that there is no 
comparison between an advertising electrotype and a lead moulded nickel- 
steel faced electrotype. Each has its field of usefulness — one for repro- 
ducing use in newspapers where it never gets beyond the stereotype table; 
or, in the case of country publications, is used for an edition of a few thou- 
sands; the other, made for the grueling, long and steady runs of cylinder or 
rotary presses with the number of impressions often running into hundreds 


of thousands. 


Nothing but the very best electrotypes are worth buying for high-grade 
printing. Cheap electrotypes are dear at any price when used on the 
better class of work. So pay your electrotyper what he asks you to pay, 
and insist upon high-grade electrotypes for everything except cheap 
advertising work. Finally, be willing that the electrotyper make as much 
profit as you would ask in your business. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 
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GOLDING APPLIANCES 


THE BOSTON CUTTER 





leiceaiaenierninelin~ealnan Official Card Cutter 
See Made in sizes of 12 and 16 inches. 
——d eS Ruled table. Iron Frame. Spring- 
back handle. Oak table. Gradu- 
ated side gage. Low priced. 


Boston Card Cutter 

Made in sizes of 12, 16, 24 and 

36 inches. Front, side and back 

gages of steel. Iron frame. Ma- 

hogany table. Graduated rule. LITTLE GIANT 
Very serviceable. Lead and Rule 

CUTTER 
Tablet Press 

Two sizes. Hold up to 5,000 

sheets of stock of size up to 

814x16 inches. Iron frame. Steel 

rods. Screw clamp. Oak trough. 


Little Giant 
Lead and Rule Cutter 

Two styles. Four sizes. Gages 
’ : from 80 picas back to 120 
—- a picas back and 84 picas front. 
Oe Balanced handle. Large bear- 
tll ings. Wearing parts all steel. 

Powerful and convenient. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Franklin, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Press, Golding Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, 
Golding Hand Lever Paper Cutter, 











Safety First! 


Fire risk is absolutely eliminated in the Craig Electro Magnetic Gas 
Device. It is absolutely automatic, being ignited when the press is 
started and extinguished when it is stopped. Should a press having 
carriage delivery stop with the sheet directly across the burner the 
paper will not catch fire, as the burner is instantly extinguished. The 


Craig Electro-Magnetic 
Gas Device 


is the most efficient and economical device on the market for the 
elimination of offset and static electricity. 


Our Guarantee: Install a Craig Electro Magnetic Gas Device, and if after a reason- 
able test it does not accomplish all we claim, and prove superior to any other 
similar device on the market, you may return it and we will cancel the charge. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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UNDER OUR NEW PLAN 


EVERY PRINTER 


CAN NOW AFFORD THE 


Duro Overlay Process 


In use from Coast to Coast and from 
Canada to the Gulf. 


‘IT HAS STOOD THE TEST”’ 


HERE is now no reason why any Printer should hesitate to 
accept our liberal offer. We want every Printer to use the 
Duro Overlay Process. We want every Printer to know the Duro 
Overlay Board and its uses. It is the best and cheapest in the 
market today. We want every Printer to write us and learn 
about this Practical-Durable-System of making cuts print as they 
should. Ask for samples and how they are made. 





( 





802 Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTED WITH DURO OVERLAY 


























The Monitor 
Extra Heavy Perforator 


A Machine Built for Service 


The word “service” may be de- 
fined as “the duty required.” 
MONITORS will perform “the 
duty required” with low upkeep 
expense and practically no atten- 
tion. What more can you ask? 


Write for Catalogue No. 27 


Latham Machinery Co. 
Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery for 30 Years 
1155 FULTON ST., CHICAGO 





Boston New York 
531 Atlantic Ave. 45 La Fayette St. 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
7 ° See ‘ H. J. Logan Toronto, Canada 
The MONITOR Extra Heavy Power Perforator is built in three sizes, 28”, 30” Geo, Mi Stewart. Montreal, Canada 
ohn Dickinson & Co............. Cape Town, S. Africa 







and 36”. We also build the MONITOR Standard Perforator in the following Vm, Dawson & Sons, I Otley, England 
sizes and styles: 12” Hand Power; 20”, 24” and 28” Foot Power; 24” and 28” Fonderie Caslon........ Paris, France 
? ? Lettergieterij..... terdam, Holland 


Carmichael & Co., Ltd. .......sydney, Australia 


Power. All these machines punch the round hole perforation. 
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S80t8 begebers Cutten tem 
OUTRUN AADIN 


A suggestion of the many 
methods of using 


BRONZE POWDER 


(PALE GOLD 7205-F) 
In Producing 
Unusual Advertising Material 


Write for sample pages 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. — —__ 


Chemical Products Division = 
PARLIN NEW JERSEY 








NO. 





EDWARD STERN Co., PHILADELPHIA 


























There is a complete line of Du Pont Dry Colors to meet every require- 
ment of the printing art 


Send for specimen sheets of the colors you are interested in 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Inc. 
Lithopone, Pigments & Heavy Chemicals Division 


35th & Grays Ferry Road PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 























The Most Profitable 
Automatic Cylinder Jobber 


The 122:x18' 
AUTOPRESS 





The perfection of the 1214 x 18” AUTOPRESS, 
equipped with the Simplified Automatic Feeder, 
marks the latest advance in the field of automatic 
job cylinder printing press manufacture. 

The Simplicity, Accuracy and Dependability of the 
Simplified Automatic Feeder SAVES operator’s time, 
INCREASES output and ELIMINATES the need for 
the so-called “specialty operator.” 


Prominent Autopress Features 


—Speed 5000 impressions an hour. 

—Production is 3 to 4 times that of platen presses, and 
exceeds the output of any other press of its type, 

—Handles all forms of commercial job work, including 
the finest halftone and process color printing, 

—Prints all flat type forms, cuts, electros, etc., 

—Prints ali stocks from French folio to 120 lb. card- 
board in sizes from 2 x 6” to 1214 x 18”. 

—Make-ready time is reduced to the minimum, 

—Register is perfect at all speeds—ink distribution is 
unsurpassed, 

—Prints within 1” all around of its sheet size—all 
rollers cover the form, 


—Will print the finest screen cut the entire size of 
printing surface WITHOUT DOUBLE ROLL- 
ING or streaks. 


The latest Model AUTOPRESS is now in successful 
operation in many printing plants—the testimonial 
letters of users indicate unusual satisfaction and 
RESULTS. 

Over 2000 AUTOPRESSES in use today all over the 
world attest to their profitable pressroom utility. 


Full details upon request. 


The Master Machines Corporation 


110-112 West 40th St., New York City 
Cable: AUTOPRESS 








Ring the Bell and 
Get a Good Cigar! 


pat good old county fair game is 


like advertising in many respects. 


To stop the wandering eye of the reader 
is to pass the 25 mark. 


Holding his attention tops 50. 
Convincing him sends the plug up to 75. 


Leaving him with a burning desire for 
possession—that’s ringing the bell! 


It takes more than brute strength to 
ring the bell, and more than dominat- 
ing space to make a productive adver- 
tisement. Coordinated skill plays a 
large part. 


Stafford illustrations and engravings 
have been helping ring the bell since 


1893. 


Stafford 


Engraving Company 
“The House of Ideas”’ 


ARTISTS DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 


Indianapolis 
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Baltimore 
London, England Toronto, Canada 


EMERSON SAID 


“<The virtue of books 


is to be readable.” 


EMERSON BOOK BLACK 


will not fill up the finest type. And it costs only goc. per Ib. in 25 Ib. lots, 


and even less in larger quantities. 


SJNtluber 


Dry Colors Carbon Black Varnishes Printing Inks 
65-67 West Houston Street, New York 


Omaha __ St. Louis Boston Cincinnati Philadelphia San Francisco 
Factories: Brooklyn, N.Y. Bayonne,N.J. Dola, W.Va. Swartz, La. 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 


Chicago 
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BEST BRUSH FOR HALFTONE AND TYPE FORMS 


AMERICAN PLATE BRUSH 


MADE OF FINESPUN BRASS WIRE. FOR USE WITH BENZINE 


ADE ESPECIALLY for cleaning 
halftones, this brush can be 
used on the finest shaded or small 
size type without damage to the fine 
hair lines. It is a good all-around 
benzine brush for general use and 
will be found cheaper in the long 
run than the best quality of bristle 
benzine brushes. 


Note the rim of bristle. Outside brass bristles do not bend 
and fray as in brushes without this protection. 


No. 1, size 23gx44% inches No.2,size27%x6% inches 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


American Type Founders Company 
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If You Want a Roll Feed Job or Special Press 


Why not buy one which has been on the market for over forty 
years? Note the simplicity and solid construction shown here 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 
181 Quincy Street, CHICAGO 
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CAST Make Your Machine a Slug and Rule Caster 


No Special Molds Required: Outfit Costs Only $8.00 


R I B L E Ss Ss Hundreds of dollars in time and materials can be saved with our Ribless and 
AND Low Slug and Rule Casting Attachment by those who care for clean, up-to- 
date printing. Why use ribbed high blanks or rules, when you can cast with 


LOW the same facility ribless low slugs and smooth rules, same as typefounders’, 
with an outfit which is always handy, dependable, easily applied and so inex- 
pensive that it PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A FEW HOURS? 


Gy UGS With our Low Slug Matrix Slide and our Non-grooved, Self-adjusting Mold Cap Attachment, 
you can cast any number of low, smooth and square slugs, 30 picas long and 54 points high, on 


the ordinary (universal) mold of your machine. Moreover, you can cast your rules, borders and 
ON YOUR dashes without ribs, same as foundry material. The operation is as easy as recasting ordinary 
slugs from matrix slides. The Mold Cap Attachment can be applied to the mold in the time 
it takes to change a liner, and is so made as to produce ribless low slugs or rules, of even 
L| N 0 TY e = thickness and exact height, with no more than the ordinary care on the part of the operator. 
Ordinary liners and ejectors are used, and no other changes or adjustments are required. Can 

be applied on any machine having Universal mold. 

OR 


Price: 30-em 6-pt. Low Slug Slide, and up to 9-pt. Mold Cap Attachment, $8.00. 
Money refunded in 10 days, if not satisfactory. 


INTERTYPE THE NORIB COMPANY 132 West 31st Street, NEW YORK 


Write for more details. In order- 
ing state whether outfit is to be 
used on Linotype or Intertype. 
Special rates to parties who can 
equip a number of machines. 
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cee-~ «=| CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF 
—— BLANKETS 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: (Patented) 
J 
ble ti Ah 
Sle ves ay ahcreoen ova lint, Cylinder Presses 
havi f " ni 
navdng of tioge blankets on the Gresass nas saved the Platen Presses 
een ve oles Panis sjnetion to en oun Rotary Presses 


the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec. 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


thon, raase fool certain thoy are Sistine’ hel? and or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 

ili ie: time, and a decided decrease in wear 

elias Rett at tartar on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


















Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 















































CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 
former machines as 
this is a new design. 













Many in operation. 
Any number of stitchers can be used. 
— High speed. Easy adjustments. 

It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 









Canadian Agents: 







TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada Southern Agents: 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., 
63 Farrington Street, London, E. C. : 133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 
Chicago Office: 





Eastern Agents: 
GEO, R. SWART & CO., Printing Crafts Building, Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
461 8th Avenue, New York, N, Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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For Many Years Our 


Original Nubian 
Black 


has been recognized as the best 
possible high grade ink for gen~ 
eral requirements, We have now registered 


*“ NUBIAN ™ as a trademark and infringers 


will be prosecuted. 


The Monitor System places at the finger tips of the 
operator complete and positive control of every move- 
ment required of any motor-driven machine. 

It starts, stops, reverses, accelerates, decelerates 
or may be limited to merely starting and stopping 
features with a safety or locking position. 

Installation is simple and costs but little more than 
the old-fashioned, time-consuming, hand-controlling 
rheostat. Alternating and Direct Current. 


Ask for complete details. 


MONITOR CONTROLLER CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Pittsburgh & 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
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Eccentric 

Head 

Registering 

. Screws 

Made for 
for all ‘ > Beveled 
sizes and ‘ . Dies 
styles of . 
Printing, 
Embossing 
and 
Cutting and 
Creasing 
Presses 


neEnierd 
Electric Heater 
for Embossing Dies 











No Locking Up 


Fits like a 
Chase 


Printing Press Style 


i surf. 
One tistan G) Maen ie Dies mounted on surface plate 


and registered 
Temperature Test 
Over 400 Degrees 


The HARTFORD is adaptable to any size or style of 

press, has ample strength for heavy work and is the only 

really efficient heater made for hot work. It isused by many 

of the largest and best printing and embossing houses in 

this and other countries, and never fails to give entire 

satisfaction. 

Detachable Surface Plate carrying the Die is removable without dis- 

turbing the temperature; heated space or die area, the full size of the 

press; Bunter Post Registering Screws for standard square edge dies, 

¥%-inch thick; Cord Connector and Snap Switch with four positions, 

! Made by NATIONAL MACHINE CO., Hartford, Conn : 
Embossing Press Style New York Office: 23-25 East 26 St., J. Gus Liebenow, Mer. Heater mounted ina NATIONAL Press 
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A Safe Combination 





Miller Craftsman Feeder + C.&P Craftsman Press 


UNIT is designed to meet the de- 

mand of printers for a simple, high- 
speed, automatically-fed Platen Press, 
possessing the strength of impression and thorough 
ink distribution adequate to modern production 
requirements of the finest halftone and color 
printing - a press inexpensive in first cost and 
economical in operation, combining the fine print- 
ing qualities of the slow, heavy types of platen 
presses with the speed and productiveness of the 
more expensive and costly-operated cylinder types. 


Tu MILLER CRAFTSMAN 


THAT the MILLER CRAFTSMAN 
UNIT actually does supply this great 
economic need is attested by the rapidly 
growing army of CRAFTSMAN users, 
by the fine quality of halftone and color work 
they produce and by the high average production 
and low operating costs established in these shops. 
SEND TO-DAY for your copy of the handsome 
CRAFTSMAN BOOKLET, a splended example 
in itself of the high-quality press- work produced 
on these machines, - sent postpaid on request. 


MILLER SAW-IRIMMER Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES: - Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - New York - Philadelphia - San a 
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= 
‘THE SPEED of the MILLER SAW- 

TRIMMER is essential in the busy 
newspaper office—in every slug-cutting and Bi 
trimming operation that serves to speed up xx. _ sf! 
make-up and lock-up, insuring an out-on-time a 
edition. 











The SPEED of the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER is essential in the commer- 
cial shop, where high-paid compositors and stonemen are marking ‘‘standing- ~ 
time” on job tickets, waiting for rule to be mitered or cuts to be mortised, 


routed or trimmed. .~ a 
The SPEED of the MILLER SAW-TRIMMER is , 


essential in any shop, where workmen are con- a 

fronted every day with various kinds of cutting, € 

sawing and trimming jobs—where, without a 7 
MILLER they are forced to tackle these 

jobs with hand tools. 


Send for a copy of the new MILLER SAW- owe il 

TRIMMER CATALOGUE which describes e. | 
and pictures the different types of machines P Ser 

and their various attachments—a book that - 

will guide you to extra profits. Soa 


MILLER SAW-IRIMMER Co, i 
PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. Nis 


DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 






















MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto-Winnipeg, Canadian Sales Agents, except in Province of British Columbia 
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OPERATING A PRIVATE PRINTING PLANT 


BY PHILIP BENJAMIN REISTER 


While this article is written with specific reference to the private plant, the 
subject matter is just as applicable to the regular printing plant —Editor. 


f| HAT elements of efficiency were peak impressions on four presses was 504,485. The 


transfused into your department 
to elevate it from an investment 
that was merely self sustaining 
to one so highly profitable? ” 
“What is the physical lubrica- 
tion you have applied in stim- 
ulating production, eliminating 
confusion, and creating a de- 
S39 sirable working atmosphere? ” 
Salesmen, supervisors of local printing plants, and 
others who have had occasion to visit the printing 
department of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, at 
Cincinnati, have frequently asked these questions, 
couched in different terms, but implying the same 
meaning. The brief generalities which follow answer 
these questions, but, while the queries were of local 
origin, my explanations attempt to present a general 
aspect of privately operated printing plants. The 
article does not, however, offer a prescription for allevi- 
ating the friction frequently existing between the adver- 
tising and printing departments of private concerns, 
with the evils which inevitably follow and reduce pro- 
duction and efficiency. 

Possibly the principal factor in stimulating produc- 
tion in the Wurlitzer plant was the inauguration of a 
press production chart, creating a surprisingly interest- 
ing competition among the pressmen. It also visual- 
ized the tendency of output, and by shifting pressmen, 
when practicable, revealed their comparative efficiency. 
Illustrative of this fact, the production record of the 
Wurlitzer plant for last October (Fig. 1) will demon- 
strate its effectiveness. Assuming charge of the depart- 
ment in March, 1921, the writer investigated available 
records of previous production, which revealed that 

1-4 


first month following the introduction of the chart a 
total of 684,000 impressions was registered. This sub- 


OCTOBER PRESS PRODUCTION 
Wurlitzer Printing Department 


Press 


4 Multigraph Changes = 
0,500 6,170 24 


11,620 
15,200 
26,000 

8,625 
15,500 
22,000 


5,000 
418,965 


12,200 
326,200 





118,805 212,903 1,338,923 


Total impressions this month. ...........+++++se00 1,338,923 
Total impressions last month............+.esesee0es 967,139 


Gain this month 371,734 


AVERAGE IMPRESSIONS PER DAY 
Press 3 8,150 Multigraph 
12,540 


262,050 


16,114 
Press 4 


stantial increase, it will be appreciated, can not be 
entirely attributed to the effect of the visual chart, but 
also to establishing a routing for work, and keeping 
stock and forms ahead of the presses. 
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The difference between a plant slovenly operated 
and one efficiently piloted represents the financial diver- 
gence of the annual statement. A brief of this situation 
may be extracted from the following comparison 


(Fig. 2): 
December, 1920 June 
470,500 — four presses. 830,662 — four presses. 
January, 1921 July 
489,000 — four presses. 716,452 — three presses. 
February (One broken down entire 
504,485 — four presses. month. ) 
March August 
424,842 — four presses. 807,332 — three presses. 
April (Broken press not replaced.) 
684,000 — four presses. September 
May 941,869 — four presses. 


689,266 — four presses. (Installed small Pearl.) 


Fic. 2. 


December, 1920, to March, 1921, was a part of the 
fiscal year preceding the one just past, and the print- 
ing department showed a net profit of approximately 
$350 for the year. The first six months of the past 
fiscal year showed a profit averaging better than 
$700 a month, attributed to the fact that with the same 
equipment and virtually the same working force, the 
first six months averaged 275,000 more impressions a 
month than the peak output of the preceding year. 

Subsequent charts also convincingly demonstrated 
the superior production of satisfied workmen, as the 
following example will indicate: We paid Conradi $27 
as a feeder, and another feeder $21.50. Conradi in- 
creased production on press No. 3 the first month in 
our employ by over 50,000. The following month we 
shifted feeders so as to get a greater output on press 
No. 1. Conradi showed a gain on press No. 1 of 35,000 
over all preceding months, while the $21.50 feeder lost 
approximately 40,000 the same month. Our present 
policy is to secure the best employees possible, and pay 
them consistently good wages. 

Coérdinating and remedying a deplorable ineffi- 
ciency in the composing room required the paying of 
a more attractive wage for a compositor who is em- 
ployed the major part of his time in setting tasty and 
distinctive advertisements, from which mats are made 
for our newspaper schedules in the twenty-five leading 
cities in which Wurlitzer stores are located. Experi- 
menting with the present day so called journeymen only 
produced a large turnover. Finally we secured an un- 
usually versatile compositor and placed him on a piece- 
work basis, an arrangement which has proved mutually 
profitable. Other workmen were assigned to jobs for 
which they showed special qualifications. 

Machinery, lighting, heating, sanitation, are prob- 
lems which should be determined to the mutual interest 
of operator and manufacturer; allotment of areas 
should be considered to afford ample space for con- 
venience in movement and expedition. Plants poorly 
managed in these elements will be poorly manned 
by unskilled craftsmen, even though flattering wage 
inducements are offered capable workers. Inadequate 
or unsuitable tools are productive of work that is 
inferior and lacking in taste. A compositor may be 
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pregnant with artistic ideas of typography, and appre- 
ciate the principles of symmetry, simplicity and all the 
canons characterizing perfect work, and yet produce 
work full of type incongruities. A few series of type 
faces, with cases full and clean, an abundance of quads 
and furniture, a variety of simple ornaments, and 
standard fixtures are efficiency accelerators. 

A pressroom may be adequately equipped, and its 
pressmen thoroughly acquainted with superior make- 
ready, but if denied tympan, tissue and other acces- 
sories necessary for satisfactory presswork, the results 
will be disappointing. The luxuries of yesterday have 
become the necessities of today. Materials in every 
department for instant and uninterrupted service is an 
economy that has been proved. Most materials in a 
printing plant may be selected with a reasonably defi- 
nite assurance regarding results, but ink is a problem 
which is never fully determined until the work is printed 
and dry. A pressman may devote abundant time to 
makeready, use seasoned rollers, and take every precau- 
tion in applying proper presswork principles, yet the 
results will be unfavorable if he is supplied with a poor 
grade of ink or ink that is unsuited to the stock. A 
good grade of ink, or at least a medium grade, is an 
absolute economy. 

Discrimination in the purchase of paper will effect 
a tremendous saving each month, a matter in which the 
private plant often displays extravagance. By keeping 
in touch with the market and taking advantage of bar- 
gains but never overstocking, inviting bids from com- 
petitive paper houses, using lighter and cheaper grades 
of stock when suitable, the plant supervisor is perform- 
ing a service equally as important as establishing effi- 
ciency methods in the mechanical operations. The 
tendency of many private plants is to virtually stand- 
ardize on a stock, using a good grade of twenty pound 
bond for forms on which sixteen pound would be en- 
tirely satisfactory. The advertising slogans of national 
paper houses are not always suggestions which are 
practicable. 

Acquiring additional equipment for expansion is an 
extremely important problem, and the desirability of 
such equipment should be determined by a rational 
buyer who can not be deluded by salesmen of efficiency 
equipment or be prejudiced against all modern innova- 
tions in the printing field. Considerations in purchase 
of machinery should be versatility, simplicity, dura- 
bility and saving values. The successful printer will 
not install a machine which would be non-productive 
most of the time — the private plant has less occasion 
to buy equipment for work of a specialized character — 
but he should not erect a barrier to composite efficiency 
by delaying a purchase which will eliminate mechanical 
labor and liquidate its purchase price within a reason- 
able period of time. 

In the final analysis of any business, the computing 
of operating cost is the fundamental factor in deter- 
mining its financial stability. The enterprise which 
attempts to maintain a printing plant without regard to 
operating cost, and then charges the annual deficit to 
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advertising expense, is in the same class as the city 
merchant doing business along antiquated lines. Twen- 
tieth century management concerns itself not alone with 
what it costs to manufacture a product, but what it 
should have cost by applying the most efficient meth- 
ods. This means that the successful print shop man- 
ager must make it his business to study his subject 
intimately, if need be to bring his stop watch into play 
to ascertain the cost of each unit of production, and 
then make his conclusions effective. No patent accoun- 
tancy formula is essential to ascertain costs accurately 
— the facts required are expenses incident to manufac- 
ture. Correct time keeping is fundamental in an accu- 
rate cost system, but it should be simplified to avoid 
details. The actual visible labor, however, is not the 
only chargeable expense, but to direct labor must be 
added all material costs as well as the predetermined 
apportionate overhead. 

Given a rack with desired classifications for job 
tickets, a plant superintendent may conveniently route 
the day’s work in a few minutes each morning, and the 
rotation in which he files the tickets determines the 
precedence in handling. A partitioned box for filing, or 
a visible rack from which the punched tickets may be 
suspended, provides the classification for routing, and 
minimizes confusion in following through a multitude 
of orders. Suggestive of this system, the medium sized 


SELL IDEAS AS WELL 
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plant might establish these classifications: ‘‘ New 
Jobs,” “Ready to Set,” “ Proof Out,” “Ready to 
Cut,” “ Ready to Lock,” “ Press 1,” “ Press 2,” etc., 
“ Ready for Delivery,” “ Finished.” To enlarge upon 
the subject of job tickets, the value of stock records, 
cutting orders, economy of electrotypes, systematizing 
of cuts, and the many other problems touching the pri- 
vately operated printing establishment would invite 
the discussion of a multitude of problems peculiar to 
individual business. 

The efficiency of any organization depends in a 
large measure upon its executive, who should combine 
in varying degrees many qualifications. The ideal 
executive practices the moral precept, “ Cleanliness is 
next to godliness.” It permeates his personality, dis- 
plays itself in his clear thinking, in the tidiness of his 
desk, in the cleanliness and sanitation of his depart- 
ment, and in the codal principles of the men he em- 
ploys. He is a disciple of efficiency, establishing 
straight travel routes and frictionless self running 
departments. He issues explicit written instructions 
and will not permit the delinquency of employees, the 
indiscriminate use of department conveniences, or care- 
lessness. He is diplomatic, calm under rush orders, 
tactful and courteous, takes suggestions and cultivates 
friendships, and harmonizes his department with the 
principles of the institution of which he is a part. 


AS GOOD PRINTING 


BY CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


| DEAS may represent intangible 
assets, but mixed with good 
printing they can help keep the 
receiving teller busy. These are 
busy days, and the butcher, 
baker and ouija board maker no 
longer have the time to think up 
all the ideas they desire for the 
printer to work out, yet these 
4 progressive business men are in- 
terested in ideas and the alert printer presenting them 
stands a very good chance of increasing his orders. 
This has been demonstrated by many ambitious print- 
ers, some of whom by their ability to combine ideas 
with their printing have killed competition. 

Recently a printer in Rhode Island secured from a 
florist a large order for fancy tags. This florist, who 
did a very flourishing business, was much sought after, 
and it was only through the ability of the printer to 
combine ideas with service that the initial order was 
secured, which since has brought him a vast amount of 
business. In fact, the florist is now one of his perma- 
nent customers. The manner in which he accom- 
plished this was to submit a proof of a fancy tag with a 
string attached, so that the tag could be fastened to 
plants and flowers ready for delivery. On one side of 
the tag the florist’s name and a few particulars 
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appeared, while on the opposite side were lines arranged 
so the customer’s name could be filled in. Our printer 
tendered this tag to the florist, with the suggestion that 
he send out a letter to his list of customers and enclose 
in each letter one of these tags with the customer’s name 
and address properly filled in. The text of the letter 
urged the recipient to step into this florist’s store, select 
a plant or some cut flowers to be sent as a gift to a 
friend or relative, and either fasten on the tag already 
prepared or simply hand it to his salesman. The idea of 
solicitation proved so novel that the florist accepted the 
idea and gave an order for a large number of the.tags. 

Dispatched to a well chosen list of prospects this 
plan produced not only new business but much favor- 
able comment, with the result that the tags have now 
become one of the store’s original features, the florist 
having arranged with the printer to have special and 
attractive tags made in this manner for all particular 
events and holidays. 

Another printer realizing the value of combining 
ideas with printing, recently obtained an entree to the 
business of one of the largest insurance companies, not 
by merely attempting to sell them printing but in 
approaching them with an idea which when accepted 
ran into very profitable orders. 

This idea was known as the “ Early Settlers’ Soci- 
ety.” It was an unusual plan for promoting punctual 
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premium collections. It was explained to the officials 
of this company that every agent who qualified with an 
absolute collection cleanup could be given the privilege 
of joining the “ Early Settlers’ Society” and so be 
awarded with a certificate properly engraved, and also 
be provided with special stationery including his name 
as a member of the “ Early Settlers’ Society.” This 
idea was accepted and resulted in three big orders for 
the printer; first, a booklet announcing the plan, which 
was distributed to all agents, second, the diplomas 
which were ordered to reward the qualifying agents, 
and third, the special stationery indicated. The plan 
was so well accepted and met with such great popularity 
among the company’s representatives that the printer 
since has been called upon to submit other features 
that might be used to make the “Early Settlers’ 
Society ” a permanent attraction. 

Still another printer, located in the Middle West, 
enlarged his business on the plan of selling ideas as 
well as printing. By closely following out this method 
at the approach of all new business he has established 
the unique position of being the town’s leading printer, 
and whenever the business men of his locality desire 
anything original they immediately seek him. This 
printer started his upward climb in the securing of new 
business by first presenting an idea in printing to a 
local storekeeper, the idea having developed through 
conversation with the merchant while in a trolley car. 
It appears that the merchant expressed a desire to find 
some novel way of eliminating accumulation of out- 
standing accounts on his ledger, which prompted the 
printer to give the task thought. After due reflection 
he suggested to the merchant the use of a special 
letterhead designed in an appropriate manner for exclu- 
sive collection use. The merchant invited him to sub- 
mit samples. This the printer did by having an artist 
sketch a letterhead showing the heads of various birds 
in a manner that featured their bills. There was the 
long bill of the stork, the broad one of the pelican, the 
short one of the new born chick, and the little one of 
the owl, and so on. Beneath the sketch he added these 
words in fancy type: “ All Kinds of Bills.” 

Then he suggested that the merchant have an 
appropriate message to fit this letterhead, and in this 
way attract the attention of all debtors and effect a 
collection cleanup. The merchant fell in line with the 
idea, with the result that the following text was worked 
out in collaboration with the printer: 

Dear Sir: 

For some reason or other — possibly because our products 
were once trees— our store has developed into a nesting place 
for a few bills. 

I find upon investigation that we have a number of Little 
Bills, Big Bills, New Bills, Long Bills, Short Bills, Old Bills and 
Young Bills. 

These bills apparently have just accumulated, and while 
they do not represent anything to worry about, I feel, never- 
theless, they should be attended to before they all get to be 
Old Bills. 

One of these bills — a small one —is yours! 

Will you kindly send us a few new bills for this old one? 

Very truly yours, 


« With Dr. Carey Will Be Found Marked Above.” 
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This letter produced such good results that the 
printer found no difficulty in securing proper payment, 
and, better still, he made himself successful in the recog- 
nition which this plan demonstrated that by offering 
ideas as well as printing he could get new customers. 

Armed with original ideas the printer can generally 
gain entrance for presentation of his line with almost 
any corporation or business house. By doing just this 
thing a printer located in Boston recently captured a 
big order in New York. Going to a novelty house he 
purchased a compass so arranged that it represented a 
practical and attractive desk ornament. Taking this 
compass he sought an interview with the managing 
executive of a large import and export house. He 
explained to this executive that a good advertisement 
could be arranged by sending out to all clients a 
compass similar to the one exhibited, along with a little 
booklet on the history and value of the instrument, also 
a card to enclose with the compass calling attention to 
the fact that the export house “ rendered service at all 
points of the compass.” 

This idea was immediately accepted, to the profit 
of the printer, who not only received the order for the 
booklet and cards mentioned but also arranged for the 
proper boxes, which he imprinted with the firm’s name, 
supplementing the whole proposition with a substantial 
commission from the novelty house for the large sale of 
compasses so effected. In presenting this particular 
idea the printer commissioned a newspaper reporter to 
gather and compile the necessary facts relative to the 
necessary use of the compass, these services being made 
possible in the price agreed upon for the entire job. 

While it is not always essential and feasible to put 
across big propositions of this sort, the case just 
described demonstrates, nevertheless, the path to new 
business which is represented in ideas for printed mat- 
ter. In fact, some printers, enjoying success because of 
their recognition of this method, engage for their staff 
special men whose duties are to evolve suggestions and 
ideas that can be worked out in printing. 

The small printer also has an opportunity, for in a 
similar way according to his facilities he can approach 
the smaller interests who are as much interested in 
ideas as the larger concerns, and by occasionally trying 
this plan a step can be added toward the building up 
of a large business from a small one. 

A Connecticut printer conducting a one man shop 
testifies to this with the orders he recently secured 
from dentists located in and around his territory. Hav- 
ing approached these dentists merely on the basis of 
trying to interest them in his printing facilities he per- 
haps would not have succeeded. Instead of going after 
them from this angle he submitted to each of them a 
small card, blank on one side for the filling in of the 
dentist’s name, address and so on, according to what- 
ever type was selected, while the opposite side served to 
show dates representing the calendar month. He had 
cards printed for each month of the year, and under the 
calendar dates were these words: “ Your Appointment 
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These cards became very popular and he secured 
many orders for them, as they were efficient reminders 
to be issued to patients. In a similar manner he also 
sold appointment cards and other specially devised 
forms to doctors, lawyers and other residents of his city 
doing business on an appointment basis. 

It will pay every printer desirous of increasing 
business to make a survey of the territory he can handle 
for the application of serviceable and practical ideas 
that can be worked out in printing. Consider the 
banker. Perhaps you can submit to him a novel way 
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of increasing savings bank accounts, of promoting thrift 
by means of printing. Perhaps there is some original 
way in which you can print the fire alarm numbers of 
your city. Again, some of the drug and cigar stores of 
your town might be interested in special envelopes in 
which to hold camera films. And the theatrical inter- 
ests—they are always open to novel printing sugges- 
tions. Printing and ideas go well together, and when 
you find it difficult to interest new prospects in your 
qualifications as a printer try attracting their orders 
with the little magnet known as ideas. 


THE “GOLDEN AGE OF AUTHORS”— 
AND OF PRINTING 


BY WILLIAM G. BIGGER 


Ge YA OT for many years have I read 

as a book with such interest as I 

a did W. W. Ellsworth’s “ Golden 

Age of Authors,” published by 

Houghton, Mifflin. Mr. Ells- 

worth’s long association with 

the Century Company brought 

him in contact with some of the 

most notable American men of 

a=) letters for a long term of years, 

and in his own office he enjoyed the companionship of 

such men as Dr. Holland, Richard Watson Gilder, 

Alexander Drake, and others of whom he writes so 
delightfully in his book. 

Of William Carey, who died before the promise of 
his youth was fulfilled, Mr. Ellsworth writes with a 
whimsical appreciation. I was interested in what is 
written about young Carey, for I remember vividly his 
breezy manner as he would bustle in with some “ rush ” 
magazine copy to the De Vinne Press, where I was in 
charge of the composition for Century. 

Carey was always full of interest and enthusiasm, 
those qualities so valuable in an editorial office. He 
would tell me excitedly of his experiences, such as a 
visit to Mr. Edison’s laboratory, where he was sent to 
get photographs and first hand information of the wiz- 
ard’s early inventions for presentation in Century. 

I remember the day he hurried into the composing 
room with a poem by James Whitcomb Riley, which 
he insisted on having put into type while he waited, 
lest the copy should be lost. It was the poem, “ Noth- 
ing to say, my darter — nothing at all to say,” popu- 
lar ever since with elocutionists. 

Carey fairly bubbled over with the joy of living. 
One day he told me gleefully of an incident that had 
occurred the evening before. He was included in a 
theater party of which Grover Cleveland, then Presi- 
dent of the United States, was the distinguished guest. 
(Cleveland, it will be remembered, was a close friend 
of Gilder’s.) The President, it seems, had been delayed, 
and so the rest of the party took their seats in the box, 
young Carey entering first. When Carey, who was 


overstout for his age, appeared in the box, the audi- 
ence mistook him for the President and gave him a 
hearty ovation. Carey enjoyed it hugely, responding 
with as good an imitation of Cleveland as he could 
manage. 

Of course, as an employee of the De Vinne Press 
for a great many years, most of which time I was book- 
room foreman, I was chiefly interested in what Mr. 
Ellsworth had to say about my great chief, Theodore L. 
De Vinne. I knew Mr. De Vinne very well. This was 
not difficult, for he was always accessible to his em- 
ployees. Besides being a wonder craftsman, Mr. De 
Vinne was the kindest and most generous of men. He 
was always lending a man money to buy a home or to 
start in business. 

I shall never forget that when I went in business 
and asked credit at one of the paper houses on my first 
big order, Mr. De Vinne assured the paper concern, 
“Tf Mr. Bigger does not pay that bill on time, I will! ” 

I remember a particular instance of his kindness 
and sound judgment. One of his pressmen, through 
carelessness, had spoiled a valuable job, and he had 
made an arrangement with the office to pay a couple of 
dollars a week to cover the paper loss. He was about 
paid up, several months later, when one day Mr. De 
Vinne called him into his office. 

“ Jim,” he said, “I understand you spoiled some 
paper a while back.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jim admitted, wondering if the matter 
had just come to the boss’s attention. 

“How much have you paid on the account? ” 

Jim told him. 

“ Well, Jim,” said Mr. De Vinne, “I guess I can 
afford to lose that money better than you can.” And 
he counted into Jim’s hand the full amount. 

Being the son of an Irishman, Mr. De Vinne did 
not lack a sense of humor. In the early days the press 
was situated on Cortland Street, in lower New York. 
Downstairs was a groggery, and many of the men 
would slip down for an occasional glass. In fact, they 
slipped down oftener and oftener, until the decree went 
forth that the practice must stop. One day, however, 
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one of the men defied the order and walked into the 
groggery in business hours. Who should be standing 
at the bar but the boss! Without a muscle of his face 
changing, Mr. De Vinne inquired, “ Well, what’ll you 
have, Dan? ” 

Mr. De Vinne looked on his men as partners. His 
ideas on this subject were far in advance of his time, 
and at one period he instituted a bonus system by which 
he shared his earnings with his employees. When it 
came to his ears that some of the men were wasting this 


HE author was prompted to ask 
himself the above question after 
hearing a remark on the part of 
an advertising man who was 
discussing the creation of a 
direct by mail campaign. The 
remark was something like this: 
“Tt is a notorious fact that 
printers have not yet learned to 
sell themselves; how, then, can 

you expect them to prepare a campaign to sell some- 
thing for you? As a class, they are producers rather 
than creators, and they are primarily interested in 
securing press impressions to keep their plants busy, 
rather than in creating mental impressions to keep ‘your 
plant busy. They think in terms of production, not of 
merchandising.” 

Of course, there is a germ of truth in nearly every- 
thing, and, although one can not say that there are no 
printers who are merchandisers of their own products, 
one must still admit that they are few and far between; 
but are there not obvious reasons for the condition? 

First — Printing is learned as a trade, not as a busi- 
ness or a profession. 

Second — The printer adds his business experience 
to his printing experience, the latter forming the 
foundation. 

Third — Printers, of necessity, think in terms of 
printing, which are mechanical terms. 

How, then, can the printer be expected to sell his 
services except in the language he knows how to use? 

Now, suppose we find out what the printer has to 
sell, and perhaps it will guide us in determining how 
best to sell it. First of all, the printer has for sale a 
quantity of paper, ink, type, presses and other mechan- 
ical appliances, which, properly codrdinated, produce 
a series of impressions. These impressions upon strik- 
ing the optic nerve of the reader create certain mental 
images. But the printer as a rule is not interested in 
the mental images his product creates. He sets his type 
by letter, word or line, not by thought or sentence, and 
even in the proof he looks rather for errors in spelling 








ARE PRINTERS NOTORIOUSLY POOR SALESMEN 
OF THEIR OWN GOODS? 
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extra money in riotous living, he discontinued the bonus 
payments — whether wisely or not is not for me to say. 
But with a number of employees whom he considered 
trustworthy he continued the practice for many years. 

I can not help but think that the “Golden Age 
of Authors ” was also the golden age of printing, and 
that the pride of craftsmanship which Theodore L. De 
Vinne inculcated in his men, and which was responsible 
for some of the most exquisite books ever made, was 
something very precious, which ended with his passing. 









or typography thaw for faults in expression. Does it 
not appear natural that in soliciting business he should 
place the emphasis of his claims to be heard on his abil- 
ity to “ produce ” what the buyer wants rather than to 
“create ” what the buyer needs? 

Unfortunately, the printer forgets that the average 
buyer of printing is unable to talk the language of 
printing. When he places a job his primary considera- 
tion is “ What is it for? ” rather than just “ What is it 
to be?” The simplest letterhead is designed to tell, 
“who, what, where,” plus space enough to transmit a 
thought to the recipient. The simplest ruled form is 
designed, not to see certain lines placed thus and so 
upon a sheet of paper, but to retain in logical sequence 
certain information, which when properly interpreted 
will give the purchaser of the form a graphic history 
of certain processes in his business. 

Do you wonder that printing salesmen, many of 
them, are simply order takers, ready to produce so 
many press impressions at so much a thousand, and 
feel they have helped the buyer when they have kept 
down the press impression cost? When printing is sold 
that way, do you wonder that there are so many shop- 
ping buyers, anxious to get the most in quantity for 
the least in money? 

What, then, is necessary before printers can suc- 
cessfully merchandise their own goods? Is it not an 
appreciation of what those goods are for, rather than 
of what they are? One of the most successful printing 
salesmen I know is a man who could not tell you the 
difference between Cheltenham and De Vinne, but he 
sells a lot of printing, because before he attempts to 
present an estimate or solicit an order he is constantly 
asking himself, “ What is it to do? ” 

The use of printing as a means of selling goods is 
today in its infancy. A few of the larger business con- 
cerns have utilized it to something like its effectiveness, 
but the majority of printers have only scratched the 
surface of this gold mine of business for themselves. 
To the average printer the salesmanship value of print- 
ing is a closed book, and will remain so until the printing 
trade in general appreciates the real merchandising help 
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of printing in their own business; then they will have 
a fund of facts to present to the business man which 
they can give to him in the business man’s language as 
well as in their own. 

Today in their merchandising the majority of print- 
ing shops are more like small retail stores than like 
manufacturing plants. They sit and wait for customers 
to come in for what they happen to need in the printing 
line, and, if many who enter are pleased and return, 
the volume created will be enough to be called a fair 
living. 

But what does the progressive retailer do? Does 
he not go out into the highways and byways and shout 
his wares, not only telling what he has for sale, but also 
how his goods will be of service to the buyer? Gener- 
ally he places his advertising in mediums that are over- 
crowded as well as costly, where he can only hope his 
message will be seen and read. Around the corner from 
his store is a print shop which, if he only knew it, can 
deliver his message privately, personally, promptly and 
economically to just the people he desires most to reach, 
which can supply him with the only medium of adver- 
tising that is really non-competitive. ‘ 

Why doesn’t the retailer use it? Because the 
printer hasn’t shown him how. Why hasn’t the printer 
shown him how? Generally because he doesn’t know 
how himself. “But,” I hear a voice, “ prosperous 
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retailers can afford to advertise, little printers can’t.” 
My only answer is that the best advertisement I ever 
saw for a printing plant was a plain statement of what 
the printer had for sale, printed on a piece of tag board 
and mailed for one cent. The average printer’s bailer 
collects thousands of chances for the printer to adver- 
tise his wares. Scraps made up into envelope stuffers 
and mailed with statements once a month are just one 
of hundreds of economical means of advertising a print 
shop, but, of course, some brains must be mixed with 
the ink and some definite plan determined on before 
starting to solicit business through this medium. 

No use simply printing up a neat card, “ High class 
printing at lowest prices,” or its equivalent in over- 
worked, hackneyed phrases. Have something to say 
first. Make it something the other fellow wants to hear, 
then tell it to him as forcefully as the occasion demands 
and the tools at your command permit. 

Is it not time that the printing trade began to look 
at itself through the eyes of the buyers of printing, and 
instead of evidencing a “ ready willingness” to carry 
out the orders of the customer, begin to show the cus- 
tomer where effective printing will help him (as well as 
the printer) to get more orders? 

Some day, if I get the chance, I am going to try my 
hand at writing a series of advertisements that will help 
sell printing. Honestly, I believe I can do it. 


FINAL PAGES 


BY ARTHUR PEMBERTON 


HE display window of a prom- 
inent publisher once held an 
exhibit of the interesting things 
that contribute to the building 
of a book: Fine hand made 
paper, type, ink, model of a 
press, stamped leather, gold leaf, 
stitching material, headboards, 
ivory burnishers; everything, 

SI nearly, but the facile hands, 
brain and eyes which by heaven sent power really made 
the palimpsest — for such I call every good book, 
knowing by arduous toil the five or six proof impres- 
sions, crisscrossed and worn, tattered and torn, graven 
deeply by that keen modern stylus, an FF pencil, back- 
ing all its fair pages in the realm of memory. 

Whoever takes the “silent reading” of a large 
establishment, with daily seat in a contracted cubicle, 
or, rather, monastic cell (how readily “ bell, book and 
candle” impress the mind), must truly renounce the 
world — and allied twain, the flesh and the devil — all 
joys that mar daily work, friendships that bless, politics 
that strive, clubs that confuse and interfering festivi- 
ties. Francis Bacon becomes our patron saint. “ Read 
not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take 
for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider.” Alone, with a mound of signatures, 


foundry or plate proof; truculent — yet charitable, by 
turns lenient and hostile, unfettered though pledged — 
how does our subject become such an incarnation of 
warring qualities? Because this reader knows he’s the 
“ast man ” (Ever seen Vedder’s picture?) on a lone 
hillside, a slanting cross (despair) in the distance, and 
foreground of a cairn of skulls: the impotent, wretched 
failures he is doomed to brood upon. 

How can this relic of a past generation survive, 
finding, as we’ve all chanced to find in some severe 
wintry hour, “ What is so sure as a day in June?” 
“ Congressional singing was heartily rendered”; “ He 
gave interesting sidelights on the Republican Conven- 
tion”; “A league with Death and a government with 
the Devil”; ‘She was now fifty years of age, and 
inclining to carbonpoint”; ‘ Manton swung off the 
driveway, and hit a tree, sending both he and McDon- 
ald ‘ out on a fly’”; “ We must not fail or waiver ”; 
“Can you impail a drop of quicksilver upon the point 
of a needle?” Even the teacher of a pleasant little 
school, who finds pomp defined as a dancing slipper; 
parable, capable of being peeled; sycophant, one-eyed; 
phenomena, a disease of the lungs; paregoric, an act 
or story that teaches a moral — even she has a simple, 
wise and interesting time; there is a fair and reason- 
able excuse for the unformed mind in its output of 
atrocities; but our “last man ” knows there are fakers 
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all about him; authors still moony, operators chug- 
ging in pitfalls for the unwary, chiidlike ignorance mas- 
querading as first readers, revisers setting snares. 

Another hour or more is devoted to meditation — 
as worthy of profit as those of Marcus Aurelius. 
‘Should one use intelligentsia or intelligencia? Tan- 
gental or tangential? Intendance or -ence? Fra Giro- 
lamo or Friar Jerome? Londres or London cheroot? 
Is Lone-Star tick or Texas tick better form? Chaparral 
nearly the same as scrub-oak? Oboe equal to hautboy? 
Xylophone, glockenspiel, or marimba all first cousins? 
At this point we have a hide and seek search for best 
usages — one of the charms of proofreading being, I 
regret to say, that of two hundred and ten pages of 
“ final ” reposing on a desk, one-half will be ultra scien- 
tific while the rest is extra frivolous. Quotations seem 
aimed especially at us: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” Kipling’s “Lest we forget ” carries a veri- 
table threat, and at night the roaring presses, dim lights 
and sweeping shadows furnish us all the sensations of 
the mournful prophet Job, when, in sleepless misery, 
he exclaimed, “ I am become as a brother to dragons, a 
companion to owls.” 

Unfamiliar allusions often lose the worker a great 
deal of time and thought. A magazine essay speaks of 
the French King Lear. One remembrance of Pere 
Goriot, that pathetic tale of an old man deserted by his 
daughters, and the similarity is apparent. The knight 
Percivale in Tennyson’s “ Idylls ” and Parsifal in Wag- 
nerian opera represent the same legend. What is a 
Rarotongan? (Sounds like Anthony Hope’s Ruritania, 
but stands for one of the Christianized natives of the 
Polynesian island, Rarotonga.) “Of Salic land, no 
portion shall ever come to a woman; the whole inheri- 
tance to the male” is the old citation con- 
cerning Salic law. ‘“ Hallanshaker ”— once in a while 
an old Scot uses this word for vagabond. Paul Leices- 
ter Ford, I remember, wrote in one of his books, “ She 
had a nabob of grey tabby.” Nabob anciently was an 
English synonym for Camelot cloak (more properly 
“ camlet ” cloak, of a fleecy wool fabric; hence tabby). 
Hieratic and hieroglyphic are often confused by writers 
—the former is rightly used only for a slurred or 
abridged form of the picture writing. In an old docu- 
ment of Captain John Smith of Virginia, “ pawcohic- 
cora ” shows the derivation from an Indian word of the 
familiar hickory tree and nut. The “riddle of the 
Sphinx ” is easily traced in reference works; not so 
all our perplexities. So we muse upon Encyclopedias, 
Facts and Fancies, Literary Curiosities, and eke Hob- 
son Jobson, that curious tome that tells origins of 
Anglo Oriental forms like pyjama, mulligatawney, jin- 
riki-sha (literally “ man pull car ”), godown, compound 
(enclosure), etc. 
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Gloomy pigeonholes in “ first readers’ ” rooms yield 
manuscript in case of dire need. Sometimes what one 
knows to be error comes from a too faithful following 
of copy; nowadays typewritten work is rarely correct. 
Give me the original screed; often a marginal note 
helps at some doubtful point. One writer, in referring 
to the far flung ancestry of certain all pervading jokes, 
happened to say: “The Roman borrowed from some 
Greek, who received it from an old Phoenician, who in 
turn stole it from an ancient Assyrian — he had it 
from fellows long turned to dust before Nimrod started 
to build Babel.” The question arose, and raged vio- 
lently, “ Did Nimrod build the Tower of Babel?” 
Tongues (and sounds) of this dispute rivaled the 
original babblement. Then was discovered on manu- 
script margin a faintly penciled “ Jos.” 

Native or inherited brilliance is a proud possession! 
Some one at last exclaimed, “Josephus.” We searched 
his quaint “Antiquities ” and found a most interesting 
account of the building by Nimrod and the dispersion. 
Peace reigned in Babylonia — partly, I suppose, be- 
cause the noon bell had rung, and people were trooping 
out of doors, or to a certain recreation room where 
home prepared food was enjoyed. None of our puzzle- 
ments detract from the daily appetite — even “ sallets,” 
as old Sam Pepys testifies, are “‘ good, and cooling to the 
feavred braine.” 

Afternoon brings logarithmic tables in place of 
lunch tables, sheets from the press, and also sheets of 
rain upon the window pane; but we have a beneficent 
subway, cozy and closely packed at five in the evening. 
A worthy nature reminder comes along just here in a 
work describing spinning machinery. No less than the 
water throstle, that harbinger of shower filled brooks 
and bird song. But no — the disappointing print actu- 
ally reads, “Three modern methods of spinning, 
namely, the flyer, cap, and ring frame. All of them are 
derived from Arkwright’s original water throstle. It 
differs only slightly from the mule. ’ Next, 
there pleads for its life a wonderful coined word. “ The 
doctor, dentist, manicurist and cornicopist go pros- 
pecting in different portions of my anatomy in the hope 
of finding unearned increment!” In a college men’s 
magazine occurs a note that Deuteronomy 32:15 is the 
earliest reference to football, and the same pages hold 
such phrases as “ true identity ” and “ mutual equal- 
ity.” Verily, my lines are cast in pleasant places. 

However, routine is not in any sense rout, nor does 
study end in defeat. Careful analysis solves many 
difficulties; logic leads through most of the rhetorical 
mazes—even unto that valuable figure of speech 
litotes, “ a softening of an expression; not praising or 
censuring too strongly.” And the example furnished is 
a most happy one: “ We are citizens of no mean city.” 


THERE are many substitutes for quality, but no one has yet 
invented a real substitute for satisfaction.—The H-P Idea. 
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The Historic Maiden Rock 


One of the beauty spots of America, located on the Wisconsin Shore of 
the upper Mississippi River, on the Burlington Mississippi River Scenic 
line, to be visited by members of the National Editorial Association on 


their annual convention trip in July. Printed by The Henry O. Shepard 
Company from duotone plates made by Blomgren Bros. & Co., Chicago 
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Wuat would we do without our reformers? Every 
little while we learn of some new movement to change 
something. Now, according to a special dispatch to The 
Chicago Tribune, it is our “ antiquated time calendar ” 
that is the subject of attack. The “simplification ” of 
the calendar proposed, it is said, will “ dispense with the 
need for printed calendars, saving about twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars a year.” Of course we do not need to figure 
what this would mean to those who make a business of 
producing calendars, or to the numbers who are given 
employment through this expenditure each year. Neither 
do we need to consider the valuable advertising medium 
that would be lost. The proposal is that there be “ thir- 
teen months, fifty-two weeks, and 364 days, with the odd 
day called ‘ New Year’s day’ to come between the last 
day of December and January 1. In leap year the odd 
day would be called ‘ Leap Year Day’ and would come 
between June 28 and July 1. The extra month is to be 
called ‘ Vern,’ because it takes in ‘ vernal equinox’ and 
would begin spring. Each month would consist of 
twenty-eight days. Each day of the month would always 
come on a certain day. Easter would fall on March 14, 
corresponding with the present April 9, and would always 
be the ninety-ninth day of the year.” The idea has its 
good features, of course, as have all these proposed 
reforms, but — we wish we could take some of these 
things seriously. 





Anent the Long Price List Controversy 
The editor of this journal recently received a com- 
munication from William V. Parshall, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, chairman of the Retail Price List Committee of the 
United Typothete of America, to which we gladly give 
space here as it presents the opportunity to give two sides 
of a controversy which seems to be waxing warm in the 

industry at this time. The letter reads as follows: 


Recent agitation against the retail (long) price list has made it 
evident that some printers are not aware of the good such a list 
would do them. They also seem unfamiliar with its method of 
operation. For that reason I am writing you in order to reach 
your vast army of readers with a brief explanation of the retail 
price list and its purposes. 

The theory and the operation of the retail price list are both 
simple. The whole idea hinges on the fact that the prices listed 
by the paper merchant be the prices at which the printer is to 
resell the paper to the consumer (the buyer of printing). In other 
words, Government Bond, instead of being listed at 20 cents a 
pound would be listed at 25 cents. Then when the printer buys 
Government Bond he is charged 25 cents a pound, less 20 per cent. 
This percentage of discount is to vary with the quantity of paper 
purchased. 

In cases where the paper is sold direct to the consumer and the 
consumer takes the paper to the printer to be printed, the printer 
automatically becomes eligible for a credit from the paper mer- 
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chant who has sold the consumer the paper at the listed price. 
In this way the consumer obtains no advantage because of his direct 
purchase of paper. Of course provision is made in the plan for 
certain classes of consumers who are entitled to buy paper at the 
same price as the printer. 

Paper merchants generally grant that the printer is the legiti- 
mate purchaser of printing papers and as such is entitled to a profit 
when the paper is resold to the printing buyer. The controversy 
today is over the method to be used in protecting the printer. 
Those in the printing industry who have given the matter any 
thought believe the retail price list is the ideal way of accomplishing 
this. They believe such a list, by its psychological effect upon the 
paper merchant, printer and consumer, will discourage the direct 
sale and purchase of paper and will bring about protection (which 
the paper merchant grants is just) not otherwise possible. They 
believe the retail price list will accomplish these things because it 
has accomplished them in Detroit and they believe that a general 
understanding of the entire issue by both paper merchant and 
printer would result in a quick and amicable agreement. 

Paper merchants, while willing to grant that they receive their 
greatest support from the printer, nevertheless refuse to grant a 
trade custom of proven worth and one that is working successfully 
not only in other trades but in the printing industry of Detroit 
as well. 

Incidentally, we are willing that any one doubting the success- 
ful operation of the retail price list in Detroit should come to this 
city and make any investigation he pleases, calling upon both the 
merchants and the printers of this city. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has always stood as one of the 
strongest supporters of every movement for the benefit of 
the printing industry, and it is not the wish of the editor 
to in any way take the attitude of opposing any movement 
that might have even a remote advantage. When it comes 
to this question of the long price list, however, we must 
confess that we fail to see where it will bring the long and 
much heralded benefits or protection for the printer which 
its proponents claim for it, neither can we see the advisa- 
bility of attempting to force it into existence at this time. 
There are angles to the question that should receive calm 
and serious consideration. 

Ostensibly the long list has its advantages so far as 
making the printer the real retailer of paper is concerned, 
also from the standpoint of preventing the customer from 
buying the paper direct, if this may be considered a real 
advantage. It is evident, though, that the printers them- 
selves are by no means united in their desire to avail 
themselves of this opportunity. Many printers prefer to 
have the customer buy the paper and thereby avoid tying 
up their own money, thus having their funds available for 
other purposes. Those printers who object to the cus- 
tomer buying the paper and sending it to them to be 
printed have the right to refuse to handle any paper fur- 
nished in this way. As regards the printer being the real 
retailer of paper, is the shoe manufacturer the real retailer 
of leather, or the building contractor the real retailer of 
lumber and other building materials? 





We have followed the discussion on this question of 
the long price list for some few years. We have read and 
heard arguments pro and con. So far as we can recall, 
we have found very few arguments in favor of the long list 
that can be considered as anything other than an admis- 
sion of weakness on the part of the printer. 

It is claimed that the printer is entitled to a profit 
on the paper used in producing printed matter, and that 
the long list will enable him to secure it. Of course the 
printer is entitled to a profit on the paper just as he is 
entitled to a fair and legitimate profit on every item enter- 
ing into the production of printed matter going through 
his plant. No fair minded business man will dispute this 
fact. However, if the printer has not sufficient stamina 
or business acumen to include his proper profit in the sell- 
ing price of a job under the present plan of operation, no 
price list of any character can force him to do it. 

So far as we can see at the present time, there is 
nothing in the operation of the long list that will or can in 
any way prevent the greatest evil which has existed for 
some time and which still faces the industry, and that is 
the ruinous competition and ridiculous cutting of prices 
simply to get work in the plant. So long as printers con- 
tinue this destructive practice no power on earth can give 
them protection against unjust demands on the part of 
their customers. When printers generally pursue the 
course of true wisdom and sell their product on the proper 
basis, on the basis of the service rendered, and make their 
fair and legitimate profit for the service rendered, then 
they will not require the long price list to protect them. 

The printer is logically the one who should designate 
the character of paper best suited to the requirements of 
any job of printing, and he is rendering his customer a 
service when he does properly advise him regarding the 
best kind of paper to use and the proper methods to fol- 
low. It is this kind of service that increases the cus- 
tomer’s confidence in the printer, and it is the confidence 
of the customer that is required to enable the printer to 
build up a profitable business. This can not be brought 
about by the long price list. 

There are other phases of the question which must be 
taken into consideration. The paper men have a right to 
be heard in the matter, and their views should not be 
overlooked. It is stated that in a resolution adopted in 
February, 1915, the Executive Committee of the National 
Paper Trade Association recommended that “the long 
price list be issued by paper dealers in those localities 
where the majority of the printers desire it,” and that an 
inconsistent attitude is shown in a statement issued in 
November, 1921, in which the members are “ strongly 
urged to refuse to enter into any controversy of any kind 
with the local typothete if they request action or con- 
ference on this subject.” 

We hold no brief for the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, other than our belief in fair play for all. Never- 
theless, in the light of recent developments we can not 
help but feel that the organization is pursuing the course 
of wisdom at the present time. The attitude of the asso- 
ciation seems to be summed up in the closing paragraphs 
of a bulletin issued under date of March 20, in which 
attention is called to a recent decision of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which read as follows: 
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Until this decision of the Federal Trade Commission is reviewed 
by the courts, the National Paper Trade Association, or its indi- 
vidual members, would be most unwise to ignore this ruling by 
adopting the long list method of pricing merchandise in any of its 
forms. 

Its application to a state of facts differing in any way from 
those on which it is based will undoubtedly be the subject of dif- 
ference of opinion, but, nevertheless, the long list method can not 
be adopted by the paper merchandising industry without serious 
risk of violating the law. 


The decision here referred to is one recently entered 
by the Federal Trade Commission in a case against the 
Mennen Company, which is as follows: 


It is now ordered, that the respondent, the Mennen Company, 
its officers and agents and employees, do cease and desist from dis- 
criminating in net selling prices, by any method or device, between 
purchasers of the same grade, quality and quantity of commodi- 
ties, upon the basis of a classification of its customers as “ jobbers,” 
“wholesalers ” or “ retailers,’ or any similar classification which 
relates to customers’ form of organization, business policy, busi- 
ness methods, or to the business of the customers’ membership or 
shareholders, in any transaction in or directly affecting interstate 
commerce, in the distribution of its products; 

Provided, that nothing herein contained shall prevent discrimi- 
nation in prices between purchasers of commodities on account of 
differences in grade, quality or quantity of the commodity sold, 
or that makes only due allowance for differences in the cost of 
sale or transportation, or discrimination in prices in the same or 
different communities made in good faith to meet competition, or 
the selection of customers in good faith and not in restraint of trade. 


In connection with this decision, the counsel for the 
Mennen Company issued a statement in which he says: 


The Federal Trade Commission, in an order issued March 3, 
1922, in a test case against the Mennen Company, lays down the 
rule that a manufacturer must sell his products, if they are uniform 
in quantity, at absolutely the same price in the same quantity, to 
all purchasers, whether they be consumers or distributors, whole- 
salers, single retail stores, big department stores, chain retail stores, 
“ mutuals,” “ codperatives ” or “ buying clubs,” and if the manu- 
facturer grants any quantity discounts at all, that he must allow 
them indiscriminately to all purchasers in the same quantity, 
whether they be consumers or distributors, wholesalers, single retail 
stores, big department stores, chain retail stores, “ mutuals,” “ co- 
operatives ” or “ buying clubs.” 

No such order has ever before been made by the Federal Trade 
Commission, or by any Court, and it is understood that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, in announcing this interpretation of the 
law, hopes that it may be reviewed and the question finally dis- 
posed of by the higher Federal Courts. 

Throughout the litigation, the commission has indicated, in the 
friendliest spirit, that in selecting the Mennen Company as the 
respondent in this test suit, the commission sought merely to litigate 
an interpretation of the law that concededly was new, but which 
the commission felt in duty bound to bring up for determination. 
Since commencing this proceeding, the commission has brought a 
number of others, all based on this view of the law. 


Naturally, this decision will be reviewed by the higher 
Federal Courts, and what the outcome will be remains to 
be seen. Under the circumstances, however, it should 
readily be seen that the members of the National Paper 
Trade Association are following the course of wisdom in 
taking the attitude they do with respect to the long price 
list for the sale of paper. 

Taken all in all, it certainly does not seem the part of 
wisdom for the printers to try to force the paper dealers 
into something which they feel is not to their best inter- 
ests. The printers need the paper dealers just as much 
as the paper dealers need the printers, and there should 
be a spirit of true codperation existing between them. 
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Does Any One Know Edgar or Chester Dunn? 


To the Editor: TORONTO, ONTARIO. 

There lies in the Hospital for Incurables in this city one 
John Peter Dunn, partially paralyzed and slowly losing his 
sight. He is anxious to find his two sons, who have been miss- 
ing since the Great War, and I have endeavored to locate them 
by writing to the principal centers. 

Both sons are citizens of the United States and have lived 
in New York, Detroit, Chicago and San Francisco, but so far 
I have been unable to find their location. 

As the elder son, Edgar Lovett Dunn, was engaged in news- 
paper work as a stereotyper, I thought perhaps an inquiry 
through your valuable magazine might reach them or some one 
who knows of their whereabouts. The other son, Chester 
Arthur Dunn, was in the wallpaper business. 

Any information or help received will do much to fill a 
longing in the heart of a father who is anxiously awaiting some 
word from his sons before the end of his time. 

Harry H. Spark, 
427 West Marion street. 


Paper Manufacture in Holland 


To the Editor: AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 

Being interested in the paper trade of Holland, I read an 
article in the January number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
entitled “ Traveling Through the Paper Mills of Europe,” 
written by Miss Helen U. Kiely, expert analyst of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company. No doubt you will understand 
that the passage dealing with the manufacture of paper in 
Holland interests me a good deal, and I am surprised to learn 
Miss Kiely’s impression of the industry in my country. 

Not for mere criticism of other people’s doings, but as I 
think I have a right to correct any wrong opinion about con- 
ditions in my country, I have taken the liberty to write these 
lines, hoping that the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will 
read them just as they have read the statements made in the 
above mentioned article. 

“Appeldorn is the paper center of Holland . . .” To 
us Hollanders this sounds the same as saying: ‘“ Kalamazoo 
is the paper city of the United States,” without even mention- 
ing Holyoke or the importance of the New England district. 
So here Miss Kiely is certainly wrong! — Apeldoorn (not 
Appeldorn) is a small town in the province of Guelderland. 
In fact most of the paper mills are located in Guelderland 
but not in Apeldoorn! I do not understand why Miss Kiely, 
accustomed to travel many American miles, took the trouble 
to visit only a small mill at Apeldoorn, without making a short 
trip to the following mills, all located in the neighborhood of 
Apeldoorn, such as: At Renkum, two paper mills operating 
five machines; at Heelsum, two operating two machines; at 
Eerbeek, three operating seven machines; at Nymegen, two 
operating four machines. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinion of contributors. 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 
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A little more southwards, in the province of Limburg, Miss 
Kiely easily would have found the location of other paper 
mills: At Maastricht a big mill operating seven machines; 
at Meersen another mill operating three machines. 

In the province of Brabant (a couple of hours by train 
from Maastricht) at Raamsdonkveer one mill operating four 
machines, with a branch mill manufacturing only glassines. 

Close to the port of Ymuiden on the west coast are located 
a few other paper mills: At Velsen a big mill operating five 
papermaking machines, with own pulp works; at Wormerveer 
two paper mills, and at Waddingsveen also two paper mills, 
etc. I would mention especially the ten mills in the north 
provinces manufacturing strawboards and straw pulp, operat- 
ing in all thirty-six machines. 

For so small a country as Holland I really think this spot 
on the map has a paper industry of some significance. All the 
mills which Miss Kiely has not visited have modern equipped 
laboratories. 

Another opinion expressed by Miss Kiely: “A few hand 
made papers are made of a superior quality.” There is but 
one mill making hand made papers; however, a few are mak- 
ing high grade imitations. 

I have never visited the University of Hilverson, because 
this small village (Hilversum) has no university. At Delft 
(province of South Holland) is the Technical University of 
our country with certainly a reputation equal to, if not better 
than, the Universities of Heidelberg, Germany, or Ziirich, 
Switzerland. 


P. Proost & 


G. Proost, 
Zoon, Agents for Holland of The 
American Writing Paper Company. 


For Accuracy’s Sake 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Missouri. 

I have just read Mr. Brock’s letter in this department of 
your March issue. I “acknowledge the corn” and am not 
at all disgruntled because my error is pointed out to me. I 
am sure I will not use the word “ bisect ” improperly again. 

I am wondering why Brother Brock recommends that I 
get a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. (By the 
way, I own one, though I preferentially use the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Standard.) Is that the only book which defines the word 
I misused? I dare say every one of the numerous vest pocket 
“ Websters ” contains the word. 

There are different sorts of criticism. Among them is the 
sort that points out mistakes for education’s sake, and also 
the sort which is indulged in for mere criticism’s sake (and in 
a sense is malevolent). 

The question might well be put, if no one but the wholly 
perfect is allowed to criticize, would there ever be any advance 
in education? Are all of our school and college teachers per- 
fect? What joy would it not give to school children if their 
instructors (critics, if you please) refrained from indicating 
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errors in their school work. Perhaps some grownups object 
to criticism because they experienced a lot of it at school. 

Brother Brock calls the omission of an umlaut a “ small 
trifle.’ It may seem so to him. He is probably also very 
indifferent to the omission of accents in French and other 
foreign words. But their absence as well as that of the umlaut 
is as displeasing to those familiar with the foreign languages 
as is the wrong spelling of an English word to one whose speech 
is English. We have at times seen foreigners misprint English 


Men in Charge of Boston Graphic Arts Exposition. 
Top row, left to right: Edward W. Calkins, president; Joseph J. Dallas, first vice president and 


manager; John W. Power, second vice president. 
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PLANS PROGRESSING FOR BOSTON 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


Last year the craftsmen’s slogan was “On to Chicago! ” 
This year it is “ Be in Boston!” The good work done by 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen in launching 
the first graphic arts exposition held in connection with the 
annual convention of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen will be renewed this year. The members 
of the Boston Club are sparing no efforts to 
exceed last year’s record, and at present al! 
signs point to another highly successful and 
educational convention and exposition. 

Boston has many advantages as a con- 
vention city. It is picturesque and has 
many historic spots to occupy the time of 
the delegate or visitor between the sessions 
of the convention. While Boston does not 
possess the central location which has made 
Chicago the most popular convention city in 
the United States, it is nevertheless easily 
accessible by railroad. The Mechanics 
building, in which the convention and expo- 
sition will be held, is one of the largest and 
finest buildings in the country for exhibi- 
tion purposes. 

The exposition held in Chicago, which 
was put over in the face of serious obsta- 
cles, exceeded all expectations. Visitors 
took a very keen interest in the display of 
modern equipment and machinery for the 
printing plant, and exhibitors were unani- 
mous in declaring the exposition highly sat- 
isfactory in getting new business. 

Practically all the leading manufacturers 
and supply houses will be represented at 
Boston. Space applications have been com- 
ing in so rapidly that it will be only a short 
time until the entire space available for 
exhibitors will be sold out. 

The exhibits will cover every phase of 
the graphic arts, and from such a display 
of machinery and methods no one connected 
with the printing or allied industries can 
fail to gain much helpful information about 
his own particular branch. Most of the 
machines and equipment will be in actual 
operation, with experts ready and willing 
to explain everything about them. One of 
the new features announced for this year’s 
exposition is a complete working unit of a 
folding box making plant. The increasing 
amount of this kind of printing which is 
being done will make the exhibit especially 


Middle row: John W. Fielding, secretary; Fred A. timely. Presswork and machine composi- 


Williams, assistant treasurer and chairman Publicity Committee; John D. Babbage, Board of Directors. tion will be well represented and the exhibits 


Bottom row: Harry L. Brigham, Board of Directors; 
Cecil H. Wrightson, Board of Directors. 


and ridiculed it. The foreigner does the same when he sees us 
misprint his language. One reason I admire The Chicago 
Tribune is because of its attention to such “ small trifles.” 
(Has my critic ever seen a big trifle?) The Tribune aims to 
use properly accented letters occurring in foreign words. 

Referring to the criticism which aroused my critics, I may 
say that my allusion to the omission of the umlaut was but 
incidental to my endeavor to controvert a wrong teaching as 
to the meaning of a foreign word (in this case being a German 
one) —an instance where some one, I believe, was dishonest 
in his effort to be funny. N. J. WERNER. 





Joseph P. Donovan, Board of Directors; 


of the paper and ink manufacturers promise 
to be of a varied nature. 

The management of the Boston Graphic Arts Exposition 
predicts that between one hundred thousand and two hundred 
thousand persons connected with or interested in the graphic 
arts will pass through the doors of the Mechanics building 
during the week of August 28 to September 2, 1922. It is to 
be hoped that this prediction will come true and that the 
exposition will establish a new record. The Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen is proud of its success in putting 
over last year’s exposition, but its members are anxious to see 
the movement go on to still greater success and they do not 
feel that any broken records can detract from their credit. 
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DAVID BRUCE, JR., INVENTOR OF THE FIRST 
SUCCESSFUL TYPECASTING MACHINE 
BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


]] HE earliest known picture of typecasting 
was published in 1568 by Sigismund Feyra- 
bendt in Frankfort-on-Main in the book 
“Omnium il liberalium mechanicarum aut 
sedentarium artium genera continens ” (All 
the liberal, mechanical and sedentary arts). 
The next earliest picture of typecasting, so 

——— =) far as known, was published in London in 
1683 in Joseph Moxon’s “ Doctrine of Handy-Works Applied 
to the Art of Printing,” in which the whole art of typemaking 
is thoroughly described and illustrated. Moxon was a type- 
founder. Prior to his time information relating to typemak- 
ing is meager indeed. In 1529 Geofroy Tory of Paris told the 
world in his “Champ Fleury ” that he cut letter punches in 
steel, just as they are cut today. We have learned, also, by a 
series of accidents in printing books in various cities and coun- 
tries that, certainly, from 1468 until 1568, and, probably, 
earlier than 1468, the types then in use were approximately 
of the same height and construction as the types now in use. 
These accidents occurred through the inking balls pulling types 
from forms, without being observed by the pressmen, so that 
they were printed across the pages, showing the contours of 
the bodies of the types on the paper. Five such instances are 
known. We know also that from Moxon’s time (1683) until 
1834 types continued to be cast by methods and in appliances 
which had not changed radically from those used by the first 
group of fifteenth century printers. During three centuries, 
then, types had been cast laboriously by pouring molten metals 
with spoons into hand molds. 

In 1834 a new era in typemaking was begun by David 
Bruce, Jr., who invented a force pump for filling the hand 
molds with molten metal, thus making the operation of cast- 
ing much easier, besides doubling the output, improving the 
printing surfaces of the types, reducing spoilage, and making 
it possible to cast larger and more ornate types in the molds. 
This pump is still in use in the matrix fitting departments of 
typefoundries. 

When the force pump was first applied to typecasting, 
David Bruce, Jr., was a junior partner in the most profitable 
typefoundry in America, that of George Bruce & Co. The 
other partner was Peter Crolius Cortelyou, grandfather of 
Hon. George Bruce Cortelyou, Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Roosevelt. Efforts toward casting types by 
machinery had been made since 1804 by several persons. 
David Bruce had experimented in that direction as early as 
1822, but without success. The success of his force pump 
prompted David Bruce to renew his attempts to manufacture 
a typecasting machine. In this aspiration he received no en- 
couragement from his partners, who objected to being put to 
the expense of any experiments. But so intent and enthusi- 
astic was David in pursuit of his new ideas that he resigned 
his partnership and its profits, and retired to the estate of 
his father, White Hill, on the Delaware River, between Bor- 
dentown and Burlington in New Jersey, where he developed 
his first machine, patented March 17, 1838. This machine, 
the principle of which is still in extensive use, with subsequent 
improvements, most of them made by Bruce himself, is a com- 
bination with an automatic force pump of mechanisms for 
holding and controlling a hinged adjustable mold, opening and 
closing and approaching the nipple or spout of the pump, 
returning from the nipple and opening and discharging the cast 
type, each operation being entirely automatic. The machine 
was operated by a hand wheel. It made typecasting, than 
which few operations had been more laborious, an easy opera- 
tion, and discharged the types at an average of about forty 
a minute, on bodies of fourteen point and under. The chief 
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detail of the invention is the movable discharging pin, which 
projected itself slightly into the casting chamber of the mold 
at the moment when the molten metal entered, thus embed- 
ding itself slightly in one side of the body of the type, for the 
purpose of preventing the type from leaving its position in the 
mold until the mold reached its discharging point, upon which 
the pin was automatically drawn back and the type fell into 
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Earliest picture of typecasting from a wood cut by Jost Amman, published 
in 1568, in Frankfort-on-Main, by Sigismund Feyrabendt. The caster is 
pouring the metal into a mold. Extra molds on top shelf, at rear. Behind 
the caster a rubbing stone, on table, by which the bodies of the types 
were finished. 


the receiving box. This highly ingenious and original device 
created the circular indentation found in types cast en the 
Bruce machine, known as the pin mark, in which typefounders 
cast their identifying devices. These devices were engraved 
on the face of the discharging pin. 

Through the failure of a careless patent attorney to spe- 
cifically patent the discharging pin, the way was left open for 
its application to other methods of controlling the molds, 
which brought upon David Bruce a series of litigations in 
defense of his patent. 

While the machine was being developed at White Hill in 
New Jersey it was exhibited to Elihu White, a typefounder 
whose business will be remembered by many of our readers 
under its later name of Farmer, Little & Co. He was about to 
buy the exclusive right for its use in New York city when he 
died, in 1836. When the first machine was completed, James 
Conner, another New York typefounder, persuaded David 
Bruce to give it a two weeks’ trial, as a preliminary to pur- 
chase, in the Conner Type Foundry. As Mr. Bruce tells it: 

I accepted the invitation, but after the trial of two weeks gladly declared 
my machine a failure. During this trial James Conner was absent, and although 
the trial was ostensibly in a private room, it was made under the observation 
of a hostile group of workmen. The opposition, cunning and deviltry of the 
short sighted workmen, from the caster down to the breaker boy, soon deter- 
mined me to withdraw it from trial. The workmen, not content with having 
my declaration of failure, sought to signalize the event by something more 
effective. I had purchased from Mr. Conner a small yacht, and proposed to 
return home on the Delaware river with my machine. A leading malcontent 
workman, who was known to be a good waterman, under assumed friendship 
volunteered to navigate my bark down the bay. My craft was to be “ acci- 
dentally ” upset, and your humble servant was to scramble for his life, the 
best way he could, while my machine was to find the bottom of the bay. This, 
it was thought, would be a perfect damper on all my future attempts at im- 
proving typecasting machinery. But the scheme did not work. I was advised 
by some of my friends of the plot. Myself and traps arrived safely home by 
another route, and here am I, some fifty years older and perhaps a little wiser! 
Somewhat discouraged, I confess, in a fair trial or possible introduction of my 
invention, it lay for many months in my shop in New Jersey. In the mean- 
time I worked on a machine to rub the types after casting, and, completing 
the lattcr machine, I began casting types in my own premises, availing myself 
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of help procurable in a rural district. After casting 600 pounds of minion, and 
rubbing it with my patent rubbing machine I was sufficiently satisfied. 

A few months later I was in New York manufacturing types by my own 
inventions. But another obstacle arose to confront me: the established odium 
against machine cast types. It is true that then, with the exception of my 
old schoolmates, the Harper Brothers, and a few old friends, I stood alone. 
Timid printers listened, shook their heads, and no doubt inwardly pitied me! 
To me the future bore a gloomy aspect. I had not called upon my uncle 
[George Bruce] during these years, deeming him entirely too conservative to 
approach, so imagine my surprise when he suddenly appeared before me with 
a view to inspecting the performance and product of my machines. His inves- 
tigations were critical. He was looking for practicability. ‘The performance 
evidently pleased him, and as I was in no condition to refuse a liberal offer, 
he became the purchaser. 

He evidently was pleased with the purchase, but pleasantly remarked that 
should I ever make an improved machine, or any improvement in the line of 
typecasting, I must surely give him the offer of first purchase. My No. 1 
patent was soon set to work, and from the circumstance of his boldly facing 
the prejudice against machine cast types, and making no abatement in the 
selling price to consumers, a new era was created in typefounding. 

David Bruce set to work to make a better machine to which 
power might be applied, and which would cast types faster. 
He succeeded in doing this. Type machines now in use are 
substantially the same as this Bruce No. 2 casting machine, 
pate.. ed on November 6, 1843. When the machine was ready 
and tested, his wealthy uncle, George Bruce, was invited to 
inspect it and exercise his option. George sent his partner, 
Cortelyou, and a machinist, Lauritz Brandt, to inspect the 
machine. They reported adversely, and thus, as George Bruce 
obstinately refused to examine it himself, the transaction 
closed. Cortelyou had previously reported adversely on the 
No. 1 patent, but on that occasion his report was not allowed 
to prevent the purchase. Of Cortelyou, David wrote: 


Mr. Cortelyou was a remarkable character; honest to the core; but an 
uncompromising fossil on improvements. Two years before Mr. Bruce pur- 
chased my No. 1 patent Mr. Cortelyou was sent into New Jersey to inspect it. 
He reporied adversely; hence at that time there was no purchase, nor was 
it purchased until Mr. Bruce saw it himself. To do myself justice, I may 
say it was through my influence that we (Cortelyou and myself) were taken 
in as partners with Mr. Bruce at the same time, and it was through his oppo- 
sition to the introduction of any new facilities that I was ousted therefrom. 
So obtuse was Mr. Cortelyou that even after I had invented and made the 
now universally used fitting up force pump, to overcome the absolute inability 
of casting ornamental letters by hand, he could not perceive its advantages 
over the slow and slovenly process of pouring the metal. 

The other adverse inspector, Brandt, made a working 
model of the Bruce machine, took it to Europe, represented 
himself as the inventor, and made a moderate fortune. How- 
ever, a purchaser for the No. 2 patent soon appeared in 
Michael Dalton, of the Boston Type and Stereotype Foundry, 
and a trial in Boston was arranged. It was successful and thus 
an agreement, which lies before us as we write, was signed, 
sealed and delivered on March 4, 1844, under which the pur- 
chasers for the sum of $1,800, acquired the privilege of making 
machines for their own use in the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

David Bruce, Jr, made and patented various minor im- 
provements in typefounding down to 1868. In his later years 
he resided in the Williamsburg district of Greater New York. 
He had two sons, who were the principal letter punch cutters 
for their uncle, David Wolfe Bruce, owner of George Bruce 
& Son Company. 

The Bruce typecasting machine was not the first. The idea 
of casting types by machinery originated in America as early 
as 1804. From 1806 to 1823 and later various patents were 
issued in England and in France for improvements in casting 
from type molds, but all proved to be impracticable. In 1804 
William Wing, of Hartford, Connecticut, who had never seen 
a type mold nor entered a typefoundry, invented a machine 
for casting types in gangs of alphabets held together like the 
teeth of a comb, to be sawed asunder after casting. He inter- 
ested Elihu White, also of Hartford, who also knew nothing 
about typefounding, but was willing to finance Wing. At the 
end of three years no satisfactory types had been cast. Mean- 
while White had visited Scotland and brought back with him 
punches, matrices and molds. White and Wing came to New 
York in 1808, and established a typefoundry on regular lines, 
which flourished. In later years it was conducted by White’s 
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successors, Farmer, Little & Co. It ceased to operate in 1909, 
thus completing one century. White, however, despite the 
failure of the Wing patent, did not give up the idea of making 
types by machinery. He financed W. M. Johnson, of Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, who, in 1826, patented a workable type- 
casting machine twelve years before that of Bruce. The 
Johnson machines, improved by Mann and Sturdivant, were 
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Typecasting in 1683. The style of the mold has changed, to make cast- 
ing easier and quicker, but the general method is the same as that used in 
1568 and which continued to be used with minor improvements until 1838. 
Illustration from Joseph Moxon’s “The Doctrine of Handy-Works Applied 
to the Art of Printing.’’ A, ladle; B, piece of leather to be attached to mold 
to protect caster’s hand from being scorched; e, metal pot; f, flue of furnace; 
g, flames emerging through opening over which the metal pot was placed. 





used in White’s typefoundry, but the types cast in them were 
not popular. They were porous, weighing from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent less than hand cast types. It is said that 
when a form set in these types was lifted, the bed of the press 
would be covered with particles of metal fallen from the feet 
of the types. White advertised that, as his types were lighter, 
printers received more types to the pound, while his prices per 
pound were no higher. Opposition typefounders guaranteed 
buyers that their types were not machine made. White had 
gathered around him a number of able mechanics, some of 
whom attempted to remedy the defects of the improved John- 
son machine, but all without success. Through White’s per- 
sistence in casting defective types by machine the printers 
conceived a deep prejudice against machine cast types, until 
finally the Johnson machine was discarded, after costing great 
sums of money. Notwithstanding this expensive failure, such 
was White’s faith in the possibility of casting by machinery, 
that he was, in 1836, the only typefounder eager to buy the 
New York rights of the No. 1 patent machine of David Bruce. 
Both the Wing and the Johnson machines were tried in En- 
gland and failed. Bruce had discovered the only practicable 
method of casting types with an automatically controlled jaw 
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action mold. His invention, however, only covered the cast- 
ing operation. The processes of breaking, rubbing, setting, 
finishing and kerning remained to be done by hand. Never- 
theless from 1838 to 1885 nothing equal to the Bruce machine 
was developed. In the latter year the Barth automatic type- 
casting machine was put in use in Cincinnati, the first machine 
which satisfactorily completed the making of a type in one 
operation — but that is another story. 

The Bruce family of printers and typefounders had an 
interesting history. They were descendants of John Bruce, 
a farmer, of Wick, in the county of Caithness in the far north 
of Scotland, to whom on November 12, 1770, a son, David, 
was born. David went to sea, and before nineteen summers 
had passed over him he had seen a great part of the northern 
hemisphere. His family had meanwhile moved to Edinburgh, 
and there in his nineteenth year David apprenticed himself 
to a printer. Having acquired a thorough knowledge of his 
craft, as his work proves, he is next found in 1793 arriving 
in New York, a city of 40,000 inhabitants, something less in 
importance than either Boston or Philadelphia, where he found 
employment as a pressman on a daily newspaper. Next year, 
1794, he was working for Hall & Sellers, successors to B. 
Franklin and David Hall. David Bruce sent money home to 
bring his brother John to Philadelphia, but in the meantime 
John had gone soldiering against Bonaparte in Egypt, so his 
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The No. 2 Patent Bruce Typecasting Machine, patented by David Bruce, 
Jr., in 1843, superseding the No. 1 Patent Typecasting Machine patented in 
1838. This machine quadrupled the output of the typecaster, made the 
work easier, and improved the quality of types. More machines built on the 
principle of the Bruce invention are in use today than any others. 


parents sent George Bruce, aged fourteen, in his stead. George 
reached Philadelphia on June 26, 1795. The two Bruces were 
not without friends. David had known Archibald Binny in 
Edinburgh, and when Binny and James Ronaldson and David 
Ramage arrived in Philadelphia on one ship in 1795 they soon 
found David Bruce and his young brother. Binny & Ronald- 
son set up the first permanent typefoundry in 1796 (which 
finally developed into the American Type Founders Com- 
pany), and in the same year Ramage opened the first shop 
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for building printing presses. Here were got together five 
young Scotchmen who afterwards achieved both wealth and 
fame, although their combined cash capital was less than $600. 
George Bruce was put to learn bookbinding, but not liking 
his employer he ran away to sea. Returning soon to Phila- 
delphia, his elder brother persuaded him to apprentice himself 
to Thomas Dobson, printer. After two years, in 1798, Dob- 
son’s plant was destroyed by fire, and an epidemic of yellow 
fever prevailing, the brothers left the city and walked across 
New Jersey to New York city. Not finding employment there, 
they walked to Albany, where they worked for Webster Broth- 
ers. In 1799 they walked back to New York city. In that 
year the first American printer’s union, the Franklin Typo- 
graphical Association, was formed in New York, of which 
David Bruce was elected vice president, while George was 
secretary. The young union formulated a demand for higher 
wages. Compositors and pressmen were getting $6 a week of 
seventy-one hours. They demanded $7 and got it; nothing 
was said about the hours, but overtime was price and a half. 
In 1803 and for two years thereafter young George Bruce’s 
name appears in the Daily Advertiser as “ printer and pub- 
lisher for the proprietor.” What David was doing we know 
not, but both had married, and George was already a widower. 
In 1806 there was a printing outfit, with one hand press, to 
hire. The Bruce boys hired it, and began to print Lavoisser’s 
“Chemistry ” in a small room in a building on the southwest 
corner of Pearl and Wall streets. Their friends in Phi!adel- 
phia, the prospering typefounders and the prospering press 
builder, gave them credit for types and materials. Their work 
was better than New York publishers could get elsewhere. 
They also prospered, and in 1809 removed to No. 27 William 
street, where they kept nine wooden hand presses busy. When 
the publishers failed at times to keep them busy they pub- 
lished books on their own risk. It would seem that honest 
industry, working more than eight hours a day, had little 
trouble in getting ahead in those times when the city was lit- 
erally “little old New York.” The Bruces were well read, 
studious men. They would select a standard book to print on 
their own account. They would then ask publishers and book- 
sellers throughout the land to agree to take and pay for cer- 
tain quotas, printing the bookseller’s name on the title pages 
of his quota. In this way they would have a sure venture. 
In this way they issued a series of Latin classics and a New 
Testament and a complete Bible. There was thus no lost time 
in the shop—no non-chargeable hours. Compositors and 
pressmen working for $7 obtained good board and lodging 
for $2.50; working twelve hours a day, with occasional over- 
time, with few holidays, and everything shut down close on 
Sundays, there was little opportunity to squander their earnings. 
“In 1812 David Bruce, Sr., went to England to learn the art 
of stereotyping, recently revived under the auspices of Earl 
Stanhope. The earliest and best method of stereotyping was 
from plaster of paris molds. We do not know what prompted 
David to learn stereotyping, but probably it was the advent 
in New York of one John Watts, who brought a knowledge 
of stereotyping to this country, and issued the first book from 
stereotyped plates in America in 1813. Watts, disappointed 
in his venture, went back to England, and shortly after his 
return went to Holland and Germany, selling the secrets of the 
process. David Bruce, Sr., found the English stereotypers 
secretive. He saw their work and got in touch with some of 
the workmen, and discovered enough of the process to put it 
in practice in New York. While away he kept his brother 
partner advised of his progress and of his visit to his rela- 
tives. These interesting letters are now in the Typographic 
Library and Museum in Jersey City. Unable to buy any of 
the apparatus used by the two English stereotyping firms, 
David had to design and have made in New York his furnaces, 
molds and other appliances. While these were in the making 
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another obstacle presented itself: both the existing type- 
foundries refused to cast the high spaces and quads necessary 
to the clay process. Fortunately for the Bruces, in that year, 
1813, two brothers, Edwin and Richard Starr, skilled type- 
makers employed by Elihu White, had a desire to become 
master typefounders. They had accumulated a typemaking 
outfit, and had finished a set of nine point (bourgeois) mat- 
rices. Lacking capital, they were willing to take the Bruces 
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his surviving son, David Wolfe Bruce, who carried it on until 
his death in 1895, leaving it to three heads of departments, 
who eventually sold it to a competitor. 

David Bruce, Sr., soon repented his leisure. In 1824 he 
returned to New York and established a typefoundry with 
his son, David, Jr., and George B. Lothian. This project was 
rather to develop improved appliances for casting types than 
to cast types for sales. Both father and son were inveterate 
inventors. At the end of two 
years the experiments were de- 
cided to be unprofitable, and 
David, Sr., returned to his farm. 
He died in Brooklyn, at the home 
of his son, on March 15, 1857, 
aged eighty-seven years. 

David Bruce, Jr., was born 
February 6, 1802, at No. 40 Dey 
street, New York. Leaving 
school at the age of sixteen, he 
was sent to Philadelphia to the 
printing office of William Fry, to 
acquire a general knowledge of 
printing. After a short stay in 
Philadelphia he entered the type- 
foundry of D. & G. Bruce in New 
York, remaining there until 1824, 
when he became partner with his 
father in a venture in typefound- 
ing which was unprofitable and 
ended in 1826. He then went to 
Albany as superintendent of the 
Kinsley Type Foundry, and in- 





anne i cidentally devoted himself to 








The place where David Bruce, Jr., invented and made the first successful typecasting machines, working in ‘ 2 
the attic of his father’s residence, the homestead at White Hill on the estate of David Bruce, Sr., on the Dela- letter punch cutting. In 1831 
ware river, between Bordentown and Burlington, New Jersey. David Bruce, Sr., acquired this ample estate in he was again in New York, at- 


1820, when he retired from the typefounding firm of D.& G. Bruce, New York city. This sketch was made by tempting a typefounding busi- 


David Bruce Conklin, grandson of the inventor. 


in as partners. A font of nine point types and other acces- 
sories were cast, and in 1814 David Bruce made two sets of 
plates for a complete Bible. One set was sold to Mathew 
Carey of Philadelphia, the other was used to print several 
editions of the Bible, which the Bruces disposed of profitably. 
Before a year had passed a disagreement arose. The Starrs 
were bought out by the Bruces to save their investment. They 
tried to sell their outfit to the two existing typefoundries, but 
it was so incomplete that they could get no offers. Thus they 
had the nucleus of a typefoundry with no knowledge of the 
art, and no skilled employees. How they surmounted this 
unfavorable condition we do not know. Doubtless they found 
a skilled workman, or more than one, and George Bruce began 
to perfect himself in letter punch cutting. In 1815 they issued 
a few leaves of specimens of body types, adding to them grad- 
ually. They sold their profitable printing business to two 
employees. In 1816 their type and stereotype foundry was 
in Eldridge street. George managed the typefoundry and 
David the stereotype foundry. In 1814 David invented the 
first plate shaving machine. The English stereotypers were 
leveling their stereotype plates by holding them against a 
revolving disk equipped with knives. By their method they 
could not regulate the height of the plates. Bruce’s flat bed 
planer went into use everywhere and is today more than ever 
an indispensable machine in electrotyping establishments. 

In 1818 the Bruces erected a building on Chambers street, 
which was the home of the typefoundry until 1895. In 1820 
David retired, purchasing the White Hill estate. He was then 
fifty years of age. George in the same year sold the stereo- 
typing equipment and concentrated on typefounding. In six 
years he had become the leader in that art and industry. He 
died on July 5, 1866, aged eighty-five, leaving his business to 





ness with Edward Pelouze and 

John Bell. In a little less than a year this partnership was 
dissolved and David entered his uncle’s establishment as a 
junior partner and head of the punch and matrix department. 
Two years later, in 1834, he withdrew, as has already been told, 
to devote himself to the invention of his typecasting machine. 
After the successful marketing of his No. 2 patent typecasting 
machine David Bruce, Jr., took up his residence in Williams- 
burg, on Long Island, across the river from New York city. 
There he had a workshop on South Eighth street, near Third, 
where he made casting machines and cut punches. In 1846 
he completed a small typefoundry, entirely the work of his 
own hands, with an equipment of eight machines. This he 
sold to Peter C. Cortelyou. Two sons, Wallace and Robert, 
also carried on a punch cutting business in Williamsburg. 
Wallace is the sole surviving member of the Bruce family. 
David Bruce, Jr., spent his later years in well merited ease 
and comfort, dying at the age of ninety on September 20, 1892, 
at his residence, No. 782 South Fourth street, Williamsburg. 
In his active years he was the leading punch cutter in America, 
producing a long line of type faces, borders and ornaments. 
He cut the light face roman series which first contributed to 
the success of the Conner Type Foundry. Other type faces 
cut by him are Secretary, Madisonian and Hancock scripts, 
Rimmed Shade and Rimmed Roman, and others popular in 
their day. He was a contributor on historical subjects to the 
printing trade journals of the sixties and seventies and on 
philosophical subjects to various magazines. For his inven- 
tions he was awarded the gold medal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute. His inventions benefited printers as well as typefounders 
in every country in which types were made. For more than 
half a century he was the most distinguished personage in the 
typefounding art and industry. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


“A Ghost Is Laid” 


The Federal Engraving and Colortype Company, of Chi- 
cago, has issued a most attractive little booklet of twenty-four 
pages, with the above title to excite curiosity. The story is 
laid at a club where some advertising men are discussing 
engravings and their methods, together with engravings and 
their pulling power. The persons in the story and their knowl- 
edge of our art are characteristic of the average group of men 
anywhere. There is a valuable moral to it all, but the reader 
should get this booklet and find it for himself. 


Dry Plates for Photoengravers 


Line and halftone photoengravers should learn to manipu- 
late the process dry plates that are being perfected by several 
manufacturers. There is a prospect of a dry plate and devel- 
oper arriving that will answer most purposes of the wet plate. 
The exposure will be quicker, though the new plate must be 
capable of easy intensification, have quicker drying qualities 
and be cheaper than the present process plate. There are indi- 
cations that such a dry plate is coming, so that photoengravers 
should prepare themselves to handle it when it does come. 


Penrose Diary for 1922 


Anything from the house of A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., is 
welcome. Just now the welcome book is their “ Diary and 
Process Pocket Book,” which they have been issuing for fifteen 
years. The Penrose company is a splendid exhibit of British 
enterprise. Beginning twenty-eight years ago as an apothecary 
shop selling photographic chemicals “on the side,” the com- 
pany has advanced with the growth of processwork, to which 
it has been a great contributing factor. The company has 
agents and branches now in all countries, its London works 
alone having 50,000 square feet of space. To the house of 
Penrose we owe much for the development of every branch 
of processwork and for the stabilizing and standardizing of its 
machinery and methods. William Gamble has been the father 
of it all and the whole process world will always be his debtor. 


Photolithography Without Halftone Screen 


Rudolph Meyer, Cincinnati, writes: “ I should like to have 
your opinion on this idea which is going the rounds of the 
litho journals: ‘ Screenless litho is coming, that is, the produc- 
tion of a lithographic plate from a continuous tone negative 
wherein no mechanical screen has been used. The negative is 
printed down just in the ordinary way onto a grained litho 
plate of zinc or aluminum. The granularity necessary to hold 
the ink will be supplied by the zinc itself, aided by certain 
reagents best known to the experimenters. The screen is en- 
tirely eliminated and the lithographs of the future will be pro- 
duced from plates that will not only be quickly made but will 
yield the most beautiful prints imaginable, etc.’ ” 

Answer.—It is evidently this promoter’s publicity that 
brought one of Cincinnati’s litho experts to New York to see 
the writer about a screenless print he had with him. The photo 


print was first made on a collotype (gelatin) plate, a transfer 
pulled and transferred to a grained zinc litho plate. The result 
was screenless, but flat and unprintable at the usual press speed. 
The halftone screens transferred and printed from grained 
zinc plates are not objectionable now, and are more practicable 
for printing large editions than any grain method can be. So 
why waste time or money in an attempt to abolish the halftone 
screen? 
Burning in Enamel on Zinc 


D. McD., Philadelphia, writes: “ Do you know of any 
way to burn in enamel on a zinc plate that is better than the 
present one of laying it over the flame of a gas stove and heat- 
ing it, as is done with copper plates? The trouble about this 
is that if it does not melt the zinc, it takes the temper out and 
makes it soft.” 

Answer.— An idea for a stove for burning in enamel on 
zinc, which originated with the writer, is to have an electric 
heater on the principle of the toasters we have on the break- 
fast table. The zinc plate is to lie on a cold iron slab while 
an electric heater, larger than the zinc plate, is brought close 
to the enamel coating to carbonate it while the zinc plate is 
kept comparatively cool. This would make a clean and sani- 
tary stove, dispensing with the bad air and dust that come 
from gas stoves. 


Removing Iodid From the Silver Bath 


Archer Clarke tells in Process Work how to remove excess 
iodid from the silver bath. He writes as follows: ‘‘ Put into 
a bottle ordinary tap water, say one-third water to two-thirds 
silver bath and pour the silver into the water; if you reverse 
the operation you entirely fail to achieve your object, as the 
bath is simply diluted and made of less silver strength. Imme- 
diately you pour the silver bath into the plain tap water you 
will notice the water becomes clouded; that is caused by the 
weakened silver being unable to absorb the iodids which are 
thus precipitated in the form of insoluble silver iodids and 
be filtered out. But before that the bath must have a piece 
of washing soda or soda carbonate, about 20 grains to 40 ounces 
of this diluted bath, and then be placed in a good light, sun, 
daylight, or arc light. After the weakened silver bath is 
cleared by the action of light, filter, test and strengthen to 37 
or 40 grains to the ounce. Next test for acidity; most likely 
it will require some acid, nitric or acetic. I prefer the latter, 
thinking it gives greater density.” 


Distortion in Architecture Cured 


James C. Robinson, New Orleans, is kind enough to tell 
his brother readers how he cured a case of architectural dis- 
tortion when engraving it. The subject was a big business 
block of which a large photographic print was submitted with 
the sides of the building inclining slightly but disagreeably 
toward the top. He writes: “I got the photographer to give 
me a print with the grain of the photographic paper running 
up and down the building. An assistant pasted a sheet of 
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mounting board, while I wet the back of the paper at the top 
of the picture as much as possible, using a sponge, thus stretch- 
ing the paper to its fullest. I then moistened the photograph, 
using less and less moisture until the paper at the bottom of 
the building was not wet at all. The photograph was then 
turned quickly on the ready pasted mount and pressed in place 
quickly. When the photograph was dry some of the distortion 
was gone, and the remainder was corrected when making the 
halftone negative by bringing the top of the building so much 
nearer the lens than the bottom that the vertical lines at the 
side of the building were parallel.” 


Reproducing Blue Black Inks 


F. P. Bush, Louisville, writes: “We sometimes get copies 
written in blue black inks, from which the customer wants us 
to make zinc etchings. These blue black inks will not photo- 
graph. We have tried putting this copy under very powerful 
lights for a period of an hour, but the ink does not darken up. 
Is there any way in which this can be fumed or manipulated 
chemically so that the blue black ink will turn at once to a 
jet black? ” 

Answer.— In olden times we simply pulled out the glass 
stopper of the aqua ammonia bottle, then held the letter with 
the blue black ink over the ammonia fumes and it turned black. 
But there are few inks you can do that with today. You had 
better photograph the blue black ink letter on a process dry 
plate, with which you can use a yellow filter, then make a pho- 
tograph print to be touched up and used as line copy. 


How History Gets Twisted 


An illustration of how history gets falsified might be worthy 
of note here: My friend Frank C. Drake died recently. The 
sketch of his life printed in the New York papers and tele- 
graphed all over the country stated: “ He became art director 
of the New York Tribune and there devised the first method 
of printing halftones on fast presses and ordinary news print 
paper.” The facts are that Mr. Drake was art director of the 
Tribune at the time that the present writer invented and pat- 
ented the method of securing halftones into curved stereotype 
plates which was used for so many years on the Tribune. Mr. 
Drake had no more to do with it than with anything else in the 
stereotyping department. A brief correction of this error in 
history was sent to all the newspapers, but only the Tribune, 
which knew the facts, would print it. So the future historian 
is quite likely to get the beginnings of halftone twisted. This 
happened also when the German Meisenbach died. The Amer- 
ican press credited him with being the inventor of the halftone 
idea in 1883, although the writer had been making halftones in 
New York on the Daily Graphic from March 4, 1880, without 
waiting for Mr. Meisenbach to invent them. If such errors 
occur in our own times is it to be wondered at that much early 
history is now questioned? 


Brief Replies to a Few Correspondents 

J. S. K., Des Moines, Iowa: It is claimed 30,000 impres- 
sions have been had from one set of grained plates on an offset 
press. 

J. Cameron, New York: You are right. Coated paper is 
not essential for the printing of halftones. The British Journal 
of Photography prints 133 line halftones well on machine 
finish paper. 

Lithographer, Pennsylvania: You will find that the addi- 
tion of a little fish glue to the albumen solution for sensitizing 
zinc will make it develop much more easily. 

Apprentice, San Francisco: Don’t be afraid to learn photo- 
engraving. Rotagravure and offset printing have their fields, 
but they will never supersede type printing. 

Publisher, Mexico City: Any one who wants to establish 
a process plant for offset printing should first engage a super- 
intendent and have him select the apparatus necessary. 
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OFFSET PRINTING 
BY S. H. HORGAN 


To maintain the position it has always held as “ The Lead- 
ing Business and Technical Journal of the World in the Print- 
ing and Allied Industries,” THE INLAND PRINTER, through its 
editor, has asked the writer to take charge of a department 
devoted to the development of the offset press. Extravagant 
claims were made at first for the offset method of printing, 
and much money has been lost in experiments with it. Now it 
has settled down to a practical basis, so that this department 
should prove a timely enterprise. Great progress is being 
made at the present time, and typographic printers as well 
as all those engaged in the allied printing trades are interested 
in knowing what is being accomplished by this wonderful dis- 
covery in printing. This will be told here. 


Weekly Paper Printed on Offset Press 


The Blackpool Times, St. Annes-on-the-Sea, England, 
marks the progress of the offset press in the newspaper field. 
It is printed on a perfecting offset press with automatic sheet 
feed, at a speed of about eighteen hundred to two thousand 
an hour. Some copies of the paper have been received, and it 
must be said of it that the type and halftones, which latter are 
used plentifully in its pages, could not be more satisfactorily 
printed, particularly on such rough surfaced news stock. For 
vears many of the best magazine covers have been printed by 
the offset method, and there is a monthly in Havana, Cuba, 
called Social, which is printed in that manner, but the Black- 
pool Times is a new and successful step in the newspaper field. 


Zinc or Aluminum Unlike Litho Stone 

The idea that the metals zinc and aluminum have the same 
properties as litho stone in the way of absorbing grease or 
water and that consequently these metals in sheet form are 
used in place of stone is a fallacy that has been spread by 
writers and speakers on this subject and should be corrected. 
A polished sheet of zinc or aluminum will no more absorb 
water than a sheet of glass will. Try this by placing them in 
water and note how the water will roll from them, leaving the 
metals dry. Wet a clean litho stone with water and it remains 
wet, due to the absorption properties of the litho stone. Wet 
a sheet of ground glass with water and it will retain some of 
the water. In the same manner grain the surface of zinc or 
aluminum sheets properly and these grained surfaces will 
retain moisture or grease, and on this is based the principle 
of planographic printing from metal. It was not until the 
proper graining of the metals was understood that planographic 
printing was successful. 


Definition of Terms Used in Planography 


During the short period that planography has been em- 
ployed, both in England and in this country, a few shop terms 
have come into use which require explanation in order that a 
common language may be spoken and all may understand each 
other. Following are some of the terms in this method: 

Planography: Printing from flat surfaces, such as the 
grained metal plates used in planographic and offset printing. 

Planographic Printing: Printing which is done directly on 
the printed surface. 

Offset Printing: Planographic printing on a rubber blanket, 
which offsets the impression on tin, canvas, fabric, glass, paper 
or other material. 

Lithography: This term refers only to printing from stone 
and should not be used for metal printing or planography. 

Direct Printing: As the term indicates, this is printing 
direct from metal. 

Photolithography: Photography on stone, either direct on 
the stone or through photolithographic transfers. 

Photoplanography: Photography on grained metal plates 
for planographic printing. 
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A NEW MOVE FOR SIMPLIFIED PRINTING 
PRACTICE 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


O announce a zew movement to bring about 
simplification of practice in the American 
printing industry implies, of course, that 
there has already been effort in that direc- 
tion. Perhaps not all those engaged in the 
graphic arts consider the agitation initiated 
by the Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties worthy to be thus dignified as a fore- 

runner, because the engineering body is not a force within the 
printing industry and its viewpoint must necessarily be that of 
an outsider. In answer to this the opinion of various authori- 
ties who have looked into the matter is to the effect that if 
any reforms are ever attained in printing practice it will, of 
necessity, be on the initiative of outside interests. Compe- 
tition in the industry is too keen, according to this estimate, 
to allow the perspective for voluntary revolt. 

Perhaps it is the conviction that inspiration and example 
should be supplied to. the printing industry from outside 
sources that has prompted Herbert Hoover to persist in the 
role of reformer. For this well known administrator is behind 
the new move for simplified printing practice, even as he was 
the mainspring of the effort by the engineering organization. 
There is this distinction, however, that what Mr. Hoover now 
undertakes has the backing and the resources of the national 
Government, by virtue of his position as Secretary of Com- 
merce. Especially significant is the circumstance that within 
the jurisdiction of Mr. Hoover’s own department is the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, the great industrial and scientific lab- 
oratory of the Government, which is to be a vehicle for the 
attempt to simplify printed forms and printing practice. 

To emphasize the distinctive policy whereby the new 
undertaking will attempt to implant simplification of printing 
practice by force of example, it is necessary to point out that 
the former effort depended for its success wholly upon edu- 
cation or propaganda. The Federated American Engineering 
Societies, ultimate volunteer adviser to the printing industry, 
came into existence toward the close of the year 1920. Her- 
bert Hoover was elected the first president and early in his 
administration he suggested a study of the restrictions and 
wastes in industry. Out of that suggestion came the forma- 
tion of an investigating body of eighteen engineers, known as 
the Committee on Elimination of Waste in Industry. The 
report of that committee, particularly in its survey of the 
printing industry, has already been reviewed in this journal. 

That Herbert Hoover now has a new and broader vision 
of the possibilities for printing trade simplification does not 
imply a verdict of failure on the first attempt. It means that 
a widened opportunity has come to Mr. Hoover through his 
selection as administrative head of the business annex of the 
federal Government. The report of the engineering societies 
was designed merely to lay the foundation for an improvement 
in practice. From the outset it was known, however, that the 
engineering institution did not have the funds to include all 
industries in its investigations nor to continue the work indefi- 
nitely. A study in the pulp and paper industry, which would 
have been the logical complement of the printing trade survey, 
was dropped, partly because of lack of funds. 

When Mr. Hoover took up his duties as head of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce he found what might be termed a 
ready made incentive for a continuation or elaboration of the 
work which had been close to his heart as president of the 
engineering societies. The National Bureau of Standards, an 
important pillar of the Department of Commerce, had already 
established contact with the printing industry through several 
standardization projects. Under the spur of war time neces- 
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sity for conservation, the Bureau aided in bringing about the 
restriction of paper sizes, grades and colors. Less successful, 
but enlightening to government experts, was an effort to bring 
about catalogue standardization, undertaken partly at the sug- 
gestion of the purchasing agents of the country who have long 
been keen for uniformity of catalogue sizes. 

This adventure in catalogue standardization is going to 
prove valuable in the impending effort for simplification of 
printing practice in that it gave to the government specialists a 
practical insight into the considerations which influence pro- 
ducers of printing. Printing craftsmen pointed out to repre- 
sentatives of the Government that the purchasing agents and 
others who long for an era of catalogue standardization are 
professional buyers to whom the consultation of catalogues 
is a matter of everyday routine. In the eyes of such persons, 
catalogues are, essentially, specification books or price lists. 
In sharp contrast is the great mass of prospects to whom 
appeal is made by catalogue. Less sophisticated than the pro- 
fessional purchasing agents, such prospects are impressed by 
anything which gives a catalogue distinction or renders it 
unusual in appearance. Faced by the demands of their cus- 
tomers for novelty and originality, the printers told the officials 
of the Bureau of Standards that to attempt absolute stand- 
ardization of typography, page sizes, cover colors, etc., was to 
strike at the very foundation of the prosperity of the print- 
ing industry. 

As an alternative to the radical ideal which the printers 
rejected, the officials of the Bureau of Standards came to the 
idea of partial standardization. Vaguely formed was a concep- 
tion of a basis which would leave printers free to cater to users 
of printed matter demanding the unique, but which would en- 
courage the use of standardized forms, with all attendant econ- 
omies, in printing contracts where individuality is not at a 
premium. In conversation with the writer, an official of the 
Bureau of Standards pointed to the postal card as an example 
of the possibilities of standardization. He argued that a large 
proportion of the business houses of the country make use of 
printed post cards for advertising and for other purposes and 
do not feel that restriction to size and stock is a serious 
handicap. 

This indicates the state of mind at the Bureau of Standards 
when Herbert Hoover took up the reins at the Department 
of Commerce. From the outset, Mr. Hoover gave personal 
attention to the extension of the field of usefulness of this 
clearing house for technical knowledge, and in due course he 
injected into the working plans the ambition for the elimina- 
tion of waste in industry that had been his pet hobby in his 
connection with the engineering societies. Behold, then, the 
newest unit of the Department of Commerce, the Division of 
Simplified Practice — prospective mentor of the printing in- 
dustry, provided the industry manifests the requisite spirit of 
cooperation. 

Needless to say, concentration of effort and elimination of 
waste in the printing industry is not the sole objective of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, nor will the printing industry 
be the first patient to receive the attention of this new cor- 
rective institution. It is hoped that by the close of the fiscal 
year 1923 there will be in readiness recommendations for sim- 
plification covering some fifty different industries. To a cer- 
tain extent simplified practice is merely a more pleasant name 
for the standardization at which the printing industry shied 
when it was proposed with respect to catalogues and other 
printed forms. The primary purpose of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice is to assist in the reduction of size varieties, 
where either producers, distributors or users would secure 
marked benefit from such simplification. 

Speaking to THE INLAND PRINTER, the specialists at the 
new division indicated that, in their opinion, if the printing 
industry is converted to simplification the elimination can not 
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stop with the printed product, but must extend back to the 
mechanism of printing production. It may be remembered 
that this was a point which was stressed by the engineering 
societies’ committee on waste elimination. That investigating 
body did not confine itself to denunciation of the six thousand 
brands of paper but pointed the finger of criticism at the six 
hundred types of folding machines and the wide variation in 
flat bed cylinder presses. Standardization of printing machine 
sizes, making possible the use of one machine for different 
jobs, was cited by the engineers as quite as important as reduc- 
tion of the 147 different sizes of catalogues. 

In behalf of simplified practice, Mr. Hoover and his fellow 
missionaries are prepared to claim, to members of the printing 
industry, that elimination of unnecessary varieties will reduce 
stocks and investment, increase turnover, lower costs through 
mass production, enable quicker deliveries from simplified 
stocks, decrease selling expense, stabilize production by per- 
mitting safe accumulation of stock during slack periods, and 
give buyer and seller the same vocabulary, thus eliminating 
wastes from misunderstandings and misrepresentations. It is 
claimed that conditions of business depression supply the 
strongest incentive for the adoption of simplified practice. 
Pending wage readjustments, reduced investment and increased 
turnover is the only means of offering lower prices to the 
consumer. 

For the reassurance of members of the printing industry 
it should be emphasized that the movement sponsored by the 
Department of Commerce in behalf of simplified practice is 
not intended to force an ideal on an unwilling industry. In 
any event the program, be it characterized as standardization 
or simplification, would embody only what is best in present 
practice. There is no ambition to replace established practice 
by something entirely different. Director Stratton, of the 
Bureau of Standards, discussing this subject recently, said 
he did not believe that the time would ever come when there 
would not be opportunity for the gratification of the demands 
of persons who desire variety, novelty or specialization and 
who are prepared to pay for it. But he thought that on the 
part of an increasing proportion of consumers in all lines there 
is a trend away from this insistence upon the individualistic. 
He reasoned that consumers who are content with standardized 
varieties and sizes should have the benefit of the economies 
which simplification makes possible. 

While Mr. Hoover is busy with the educational work of the 
new division he has set up to provide governmental support 
and supervision for any group of producers willing to simplify 
production. Uncle Sam has, by way of example, entered upon 
his own venture in printing standardization. This has come 
about partly as a result of the placing of the operations of the 
Government on a business basis through the establishment of 
the Bureau of the Budget. As a means of standardizing gov- 
ernment printing, there was created a few months ago an inter- 
departmental body known as the Permanent Conference on 
Printing. In the beginning the supposition was that the print- 
ing conference would concern itself only with securing some 
degree of uniformity in the execution of governmental printing 
contracts. Latterly there has been advanced the idea that 
if this new federal general staff on printing practice is to take 
up the whole proposition of standardization there should be 
conferences with private printers and users of commercial 
printed matter in an effort to find some common basis of agree- 
ment which would reconcile governmental and private practice 
and thereby facilitate the filing of printed forms, etc. 

To further the cause of standardization the Permanent 
Conference on Printing now has at work a special committee 
on paper standardization and the standardization of letter- 
heads and printed forms. The committee has recommended 
that, as a beginning, steps be taken to standardize certain 
forms in use in the various departments and independent 
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establishments of the Government, such as the following: 
Telegraph blanks, oath of office, leave forms, passes in and 
out of buildings, penalty labels, “ expedite ” forms, account- 
ing forms such as vouchers, etc., requisitions for funds, jour- 
nal vouchers, delivery invoices, purchases and stores requi- 
sitions and orders, etc. For letterhead standardization, the 
recommendation is for a dimension of 8 by 10% inches; ink 
to be black or blue record; maximum weight of paper to be 
substance 20; and quality not to be superior to white bond 
or white writing, fifty per cent rag. Parallel with this effort 
for standardization of printed forms is a project in the same 
quarter for paper standardization, covering grade, size, weight 
and color. 

The main object of the Government in its current effort 
to consolidate stock forms, blank forms, etc., is to permit 
printings in large editions and the accumulation of reserve 
stocks which can be drawn upon as needed. There is not lost 
upon Uncle Sam, however, the opportunity to exert moral 
influence, by force of his example, in behalf of similar simpli- 
fication in the commercial field. The Bureau of Standards 
in testing, as it does, under regular routine each year, thou- 
sands of samples of paper, printing inks, etc., is in a position 
to provide the best of technical foundations for standardization 
or simplification. For example, if the Bureau of Standards 
succeeds in its present quest for an explanation of why print- 
ing inks of some colors cause dermatitis while others have no 
injurious effect upon the skin, there will be contribution of 
precisely the type of scientific knowledge which would give 
the element of authority to standardization under auspices of 
the Government. 


ADVANTAGES OF AN AUTOMATIC PRESS 


A printer in Baltimore started with one platen press. With 
the aid of his wife he made a living, saved some money, and 
in time bought an automatic job press. He found this press 
profitable. In describing his satisfaction he said: ‘“ With my 
platen, when the telephone rang, I stopped my press; when 
a customer came in, I stopped my press; when I made a price. 
I stopped my press; when a salesman came in, I stopped my 
press. That press wouldn’t work if I was not with it. I was 
the slave of that press. Now my little automatic cylinder job 
press sets me free. I do what I please and it keeps on print- 
ing. When the last sheet is printed, only then my automatic 
stops, except if a torn sheet stops it, for it won’t take a spoiled 
sheet from the pile. While my press runs swiftly along I do 
what I please. I make out my accounts, wrap up my work, 
joke with my customers, and I’m even glad to see a salesman, 
for the salesman who worked hard to persuade me to buy my 
automatic sure did me a good turn.” 


ADDITIONAL CALENDARS RECEIVED 


Many very attractive calendars are still being received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER from different parts of the world. We 
acknowledge with hearty thanks calendars from the following: 
Smith Printing Company, Waco, Tex.; William Strain & 
Sons, Ltd., Belfast, Ireland; The Sutton Press, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; The Caslon Press, Detroit, Mich.; The Commercial 
Printing & Lithographing Company, Akron, Ohio; The Tokyo 
Teukiji Type Foundry, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan; The Matthews- 
Northrup Works, Buffalo, N. Y.; Keystone Pecan Company, 
Inc., Manheim, Pa.; Artcraft Engraving Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; The United States Printing & Lithographing 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. & A. McMillan, St. John, 
N. B.; American Tag Company, Chicago; Paper House of 
New England, Boston, Mass.; Charles Francis Press, New 
York; Waverly Press, Baltimore, Md.; Borough Press, New 
York; O. W. Jaquish, New York; Stevens & Wallis, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Clark & Matheson, Auckland, New Zealand. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author ‘ Effective House-Organs,”’ 


and ‘‘ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 


NoteE.—To make this instalment clear to those who may have 
recently subscribed, let us tell briefly what has gone before: First, 
we saw that LACK OF CONTINUITY was the principal fault of too 
much direct advertising, and we found that the printer (as the pro- 
ducer) was the one who could correct this fault. Second, we found 
out the importance of THE LIST, and learned how to compile such 
a list. Third, we studied the various physical classifications of 
direct advertising and learned in the main how to apply them. 
Fourth, the returns or results to be expected, in general were de- 
tailed. Fifth, we took up the interrelation of direct advertising 
with all advertising, and with business in its broadest aspects. This 
brings us to the sixth step, ANALYSIS OF MARKET, PLAN, AND EVOLU- 
TION OF THE IDEA, speaking entirely from the mental viewpoint. 


Analysis of Market, Plan, and Evolution of the Idea 


PropLtEM: We, Us & Co. (now reading this line) are 
printers. (We shall assume that you have the brain equip- 
ment, as well as the press equipment, necessary to plan, pro- 
duce and deliver. to the possible prospect brain impressions, 
plus the press impressions. ) 

We, Us & Co. have rightly decided to enter the field of 
selling direct advertising service to the manufacturers, retail- 
ers, wholesalers, and others in their territory. 

The first campaign for We, Us & Co. to plan and prepare, 
therefore, is to study the problems of the organization and put 
into writing what they are and how they will be solved. Then 
the service department of We, Us & Co. has completed its 
work, and it is up to the manufacturing (printing) organiza- 
tion to actually print what has been planned. 

The problem just stated faces a large number of the read- 
ers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and its proper solution will be 
the means of helping improve direct 
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house publication, and leaving the rest of the educational work, 
sales promotion, as well as the actual selling, to the salesman. 
This plan is a good one, and is often the best way of accom- 
plishing the result. In the field of printing direct advertising. 
however, it is done so frequently that unless it is done well 
— we might say, very well —it is of doubtful value. 

For the preparation of this particular article the writer 
went over several thousand pieces of direct advertising lit- 
erature issued by producers all the way from the “ roselands ” 
of Portland, Oregon, to the “ tuberlands ” of Portland, Maine. 
Innumerable ordinary, anemic, lifeless house-organs were found 
in the lot. In fact, we might almost lay down as a fixed rule 
that the average printer entering the direct advertising field 
decides to use this good will method of building business. 

Likewise, house-organs, which failed to “ shun the scissors 
and paste pots of editorialdom,”’ what crimes are committed 
in thy name! You actually are trying to sell brain products 
to busy advertising men and manufacturers, based upon the 
snips of the shears, and the sticktoitiveness of library paste! 

But the house-organ can be done right, and when done 
right, even in the sale of direct advertising, it is highly val- 
uable. Take, for example, Good Will, issued by The Kalkhoff 
Company, of New York. This company has approached the 
problem of selling its services with this mental viewpoint, as 
set forth in page 1 of the November, 1921, issue: 

The ultimate object toward which the selling efforts of every worthy busi- 
ness house are directed is not the production of single sales, but the making of 
regular customers. It is indeed possible to make a regular customer out of a 
man by proving to him, on each occasion when he is in the market, that one’s 
own goods best fill his immediate needs. This method, however, is wasteful. 

Far more economical and far more efficient is it to ‘sell’? him the house 
and the entire line by concentrated effort directed toward this special object. 

Advertising with this purpose in view should 





advertising, and through that the 
printing industry. 

THE SoLuTION: In order to keep 
within the confines of our space we 
must start off with a few more 
assumptions: 

First, we shall assume that you 
have the list on hand and that it is 
correct. 

Next, we shall assume that you 
are interested in selling direct adver- 
tising campaigns to manufacturers 
(or wholesalers) who sell through 
dealers (retailers) to the consumer. 

Speaking rather generally for the 
moment, there are two main methods 
of solving the problem: 

First, the issuance of a good will 
builder, such as a house-organ or a 


services. 





What Have You to Send? 
. § series of articles is your series. 


You are invited to send in speci- 
mens of units and campaigns of direct 
advertising, planned by you, which 
have been effective. 


For instance, please mail today the 
samples of the most effective single 
unit or complete campaign, or both, 
produced by you to sell your own 
Mark specimens: 


Direct Advertising Department, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 
632 Sherman Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


be conducted at all times, independently of all 
other selling efforts; for while the best inten- 
sive sales campaign must sooner or later cease 
yielding results, good will works all the time. 


While the mechanical aspect is to 
be taken up in a later article, we must 
comment on this house-organ of the 
Kalkhoff company at this point. It 
has eight pages, approximately 8/% 
by 11 in size, printed on hand made 
Italian paper, the text on Lombardia, 
and the cover (an overhanging one) 
Florentine. 

To give you an idea of the gen- 
erous margins and physical aspect of 
the page, the first two pages of Good 
Will are shown in the special eight 
page insert following this department. 
The second page, headed “ What Is 
Direct Advertising?” contains an 














/ 


article which shows unmistakably that the publishers are 
familiar with direct advertising and its application. Stop and 
read the reproduction, see how they emphasize the point that 
direct advertising is something more than a certain class of 
printed matter. As they say: “It is a carefully thought out 
plan for producing sales.” 

And the second method of solving the problem is the issu- 
ance of dynamic, active sales promotion literature 
of various kinds, supplemented by educational 
literature and perhaps some form of good will 
building, such as the house-organ. In using this 
second method, however, the difficulty in most 
organizations is in carrying out the thought and 
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surely) think that we are specialists in producing house-organs, 

because we use that form ourselves. [Do not misunderstand 

me, the house-organ is a valuable physical form of direct 

advertising, and as a builder of good will it stands supreme, but 

as the whole campaign to sell direct advertising printing to a 

list of manufacturers or wholesalers, it is not to be recom- 
mended without most careful consideration. ] 

Shall we use the billboard type of direct ad- 

vertising? This can be done, but it requires a 

long, hard pull and it is surely not the most effec- 

tive method. Mere name publicity — and that is 

what such a campaign amounts to in the final 

analysis — will be valuable, but it will not help 


keeping up the plan. NOTE sell the idea of direct advertising in general. 

An example of how it can be done, however, eeesanmabbins We come, therefore, to the necessity of some 
is the case of the Matthews-Northrup Works, of (Dial) other form of approach, and reverting to our very 
Buffalo, New York, who, upon signing a contract Race 4888 first issue, we find that our aim could be: (1) 


(apparently) for a series of twelve full page ad- 
vertisements in a certain monthly magazine going 
to advertisers, planned to supplement the publi- 
cation advertising with direct advertising, and then 
carried out that plan. Each piece carried 


a prominent statement to the effect that Bell Tetephone 
1 stone I 


” 


it was “number so and so” of a “ series 
of twelve bulletins intended to define our 
conception of what may be expected of 
‘the Complete Press’ by reason of its 
‘completeness.’” Each of these bulletins 
bore on the front page a headline, the 
firm’s trade mark and the descriptive 
paragraph just referred to. Page 2 ex- 


1921 OCTOBER 1921 


SUN MON'ITUE WED THU FRI SAT 
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Sales; (2) inquiries; (3) good will; (4) supple- 
mentary to publicity; (5) supplementary to sales- 
men; (6) preceding salesmen, and (7) strategic. 
Sales, of course, we want, but a little mental 


——— analysis will show you that to expect any 


manufacturer to order direct advertising 
from a purely direct advertising appeal 
(in other words, to sell direct advertising 
service by mail order attacks) is not a cor- 
| rect assumption. Some syndicated direct 
advertising service, to be sure, is so sold, 
and occasionally an order will so trickle 
in, but usually at least a request for an 
estimate will precede the actual order, or 
the work of salesmen will intervene. In- 





tended the thought brought out by the MacDonald, Acton & Young 

full page advertisement printed on page 3, * Relig tink Soo co quiries are what we want. It would be an 

and page 4 was blank in each case. A pos- Philadelphia { arduous task to call on the thousand, two 

tal card was enclosed in each bulletin. thousand, or whatever number it is you 
This series presumes, as we diagnose Sis: 4 illahieaaa ali iii dita Nikita. have of manufacturers and wholesalers. 


it, that the prospect is already sold on ald, Acton & Young, Philadelphia. An example 
of the “billboard” form of advertising, the automatically pick out those who you 


‘ y»urpose of which is to keep the advertiser’s . . cae ae 
plete press to produce it. In other words, Paine before camels poi lari * think may be interested. Good will is 


direct advertising, and is seeking a com- 


we think this series could have been im- 

proved from the standpoint of the recipient by approaching it 
from the angle of helping the advertiser from the brain im- 
pression standpoint, rather than from the press impression 
standpoint. 

A variation of these appeals is the so called “ billboard” 
appeal. “ Billboard” we call it, from the fact that it serves 
only to keep your name before the possible buyer, and only 
indirectly helps him. The calendar phone novelty card, of 
MacDonald, Acton & Young, Philadelphia, reproduced here- 
with, is a good example of this type of direct advertising. 

If — note the zf — you have sold your possible prospects 
upon your ability from both standpoints, brain equipment and 
press equipment, then this billboard type of direct advertising 
can be most effective, and as a part of a campaign with other 
appeals of the planned type it can be important. But to use 
it as the only appeal in our opinion is not the right approach, 
for it suggests that you know no way to approach your pros- 
pect except in this most general and impersonal way. 

Now back to our problem and its solution. We have this 
list of manufacturers or wholesalers, and we want to sell them 
on using the services of We, Us & Co. to plan and produce their 
direct advertising. How are we going to do it? 

To make our solution more clear, let us eliminate the 
house-organ from our calculations with a short analysis. The 
house-organ can be used as the sole method of approach, if 
done in an “ ideaful ” way, as suggested in earlier paragraphs. 
The weakness of the house-organ from another viewpoint than 
the actual returns standpoint is the fact that all too many of 
those on our list will (quite improperly, but none the less 





So by the method of getting inquiries you 


created by the continuity of our appeal. 
Let us assume, purely to simplify the solution of our problem 
and not because publicity in trade papers, business papers, etc., 
is not valuable, that we are not using any publication adver- 
tising whatever. 

Then we must analyze and decide whether we will plan 
any follow up to be used after a salesman has called. Judging 
from personal experience, both as a seller and as a buyer, the 
average firm trying to sell direct advertising service has either 
overlooked the fact that there is such a thing as a follow 
up or leaves it to its house-organ to do this work. For exam- 
ple, a certain Eastern importer recently inquired of a certain 
advertising magazine for the names of reputable producers of 
direct advertising. The magazine gave to the importer, natu- 
rally, the names of all recent advertisers. Each in turn called 
on the importer. Each talked big and promised much, but 
only one followed up the prospect. The one making the follow 
up got the contract. 

Let us digress, apparently, for the moment to make clear 
that the follow up here referred to is a thing separate and 
distinct from the campaign itself. Strictly speaking, the firm 
inquiring should be removed from the list receiving the regu- 
lar direct advertising campaign and be put into a special list 
which receives follow up material, such as letters, personal 
calls, and the like, the preparation of which is based upon the 
assumption that the inquirer has asked to be shown why he 
should deal with you. To send this inquirer the rest of the 
follow up campaign (with the possible exception of a house- 
organ) is indirectly suggesting you did not consider his first 
inquiry worthy of attention. The best follow up campaign is 
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prepared at the time the original and major campaign is pre- 
pared so that the same motif and idea may be carried on. 

Are we to plan to precede the salesmen, that is, in the 
sense that salesmen are going to call whether or not an inquiry 
arrives? Ordinarily, pulling doorbells to sell direct advertis- 
ing is not a good policy; the exceptions would be where the 
advertiser had some special reason for calling, regardless of an 
inquiry. But there might be cases where the Buffalo producer, 
for instance, was going to send a salesman to Jamestown, New 
York, anyway, and had received three or four inquiries from 
that town. A brief special campaign might be prepared and 
mailed to others in Jamestown so as to secure several more 
“leads ” for the salesman to use while in that city. This is 
what a shrewd merchandiser would do, but it is not what the 
average producer of direct advertising has been doing. 

So our analysis brings us up to this point: We want to 
get inquiries from these manufacturers and wholesalers on our 
list, we are not going to use publications, nor try to sell via 
mail order plans, nor will the salesman call without an inquiry. 
We also are omitting the house-organ as the physical classifi- 
cation of appeal, since the mechanical approach is not to be 
covered in this article, and we must therefore now analyze our 
prospect, our market, and the mental (copy) approach, in 
order to put on paper the plan we shall suggest to We, Us & 
Co. for the increase of their direct advertising business. 

First, the prospect: A manufacturer or a wholesaler is 
the average prospect. What will appeal to that prospect and 
be most personal to him? For we have seen emphasized in 
our first instalment that, to be most effective, direct advertis- 
ing should be as personal as possible in its appeal. We can 
quickly decide that the average manufacturer or wholesaler 
will be most easily approached by the “ personalized ” stand- 
point (see chart illustration in first instalment) by an appeal 
which shows your ability to help him in his business. You 
may supplement it by an appeal from the geographical stand- 
point, for more and more is this factor becoming important 
in planning sales promotion campaigns. 

How shall we make the appeal, from the mental angle? 
Since it is advertising that we are to sell we are safe in assum- 
ing that our appeal should be a judicious combination of 
(a) copy; (b) illustration; (c) display, and (d) paper. Start- 
ing with the last, the Kalkhoff house-organ helps get over its 
appeal by judicious selection of paper which suggests supe- 
riority and class. They supplement this with strong copy, as 
illustrated and quoted, and illustration is used only in a minor 
sense. 

How can we help the manufacturer or wholesaler? By 
showing that manufacturer or wholesaler how to sell more 
goods, for though a certain pride in craftsmanship remains in 
many manufacturers, it is the sales success which demonstrates 
the worth of the product. In the case of the wholesaler, our 
appeal branches a bit further and becomes largely a matter 
of profits, since the wholesaler is not, as a rule, a manufacturer. 

This appeal to help the manufacturer may at first glance 
look as if we are “ begging the question’; we emphasize it 
so that our criticism which is to follow will not seem too 
harsh. Remember we want the manufacturer to inquire, to 
ask whether we can help him. 

Suppose one of our list of manufacturers is a producer of 
little red pumps. Then following our flat statements that we 
could help the sale of “little red pumps,” he would like to 
know whether or not we had ever helped, first, any manufac- 
turer in the same field; second, any other pump manufacturer; 
and third, if possible, any other manufacturer of red pumps. 

There are two methods of preparing our appeal from the 
copy viewpoint (the actual writing of the copy comes in a 
later instalment). Therefore, what interests us now is whether 
we shall use the process of deduction (inference) or induction 
(from a specific instance to the general subject). 
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Here is a piece issued by The Sutton Press, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, a booklet of twenty pages, with an overhanging 
cover, the title page of which is reproduced herewith. A speci- 
men inside page appears in the special insert. This is a deduc- 
tive piece of copy, since it leads us to infer that The Sutton 
Press can serve us because they have prepared this booklet 
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Fic. 2.—Title page of an attractive booklet published by the 
Sutton Press, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, describing the more com- 
mon methods of direct advertising. See special insert for other 
reproductions from this booklet. 


describing “ direct advertising.” It sounds reasonable; it has 
some illustrations that appeal; it is printed on a paper that 
impresses; and in the back we find a full page devoted to 
this announcement: ‘“ Save this booklet — it is the first of a 
series, illustrating the more commonly used methods of direct 
advertising. The second mailing will occur in the month of 
November. Watch for it.” 

On the other hand, we have before us a small folder, 
“Modern Adobe — Modern Printing,” which reasons induc- 
tively from the specific instance of serving the Walnut Park 
realty development organization that the Fletcher Ford Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, is able to serve other firms and organ- 
izations. This latter is also a geographical appeal, subtly 
suggested in the headline: ‘“ Factors in the Development of 
Southern California.” 

A variation of the deductive appeal is that of R. C. Dyer 
& Co. This organization uses a four page illustrated letter- 
head, which opens with this appeal: ‘How can we expend 
our advertising fund to gain the greatest advantage?” This 
query becomes personal to the manufacturer addressed, and 
the opening paragraph states that they wish to offer a sugges- 
tion, “ based upon actual experience.” Then they proceed: 
“Tt is — Use a well planned direct mail campaign.” 

Then without a single specific instance upon which to hang 
their story —as if our mythical firm of We, Us & Co. were 
just starting without a past performance to use — on the inside 
pages they havea double page headline: ‘ Working Model 
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for a Direct Mail Advertising Campaign to Bring New Sales.” 
Under this appears: “ Notation— This chart covers direct 
mail selling to get dealer distribution by factory or wholesaler.” 

Within a space 434 by 834 inches, on the original, in two 
colors, red and black, we find the excellent chart appearing 








THE PRODUCT 


R.C. Dyer & Company 
Service 









Campaign 
to Get New Dealers 






Complete Prospect List 
Essential 











Good Will Builders— 

House Magazines, Month- 
ly Desk Calendars, Blot- 
ters, Motto Hangers, Etc. 


Letter Broadside Telling 
Frank, Interesting Story 
of the Line. 












































‘No. 7 
Folder Giving Sales Plan Sales Message to Choice 
and Introductory Stock Consumer List Furnished 
Offer. by Dealers. 
No. 2 No. 6 


Sharp Follow-up to Pros- 


Desler Helps — Window pects Unsold. Tell what 























Cards, Store Hangers, 
Other Dealers are Doing. 
ee ee: Small Broadside. 
Ge) — 


Catalogue for Line 
where Items are Nu- 
merous Enough. 

















Fic. 3.— Chart published by R. C. Dyer & Co., Dallas, Texas, showing plan 
for a direct mail campaign to get dealer distribution by 
factory or whoiesaler. 


herewith. On either side of this chart appears a detailed 
description of the seven mailings suggested. 

What manufacturer interested in increasing sales through 
dealers could pass this appeal without some attention? More 
than that, we know that this firm is not a one timer, for on 
page 4 of the sales letterhead, under the sales talk for their 
firm, appears another notation to this effect: ‘This is the 
first of a series of letters on direct appeal advertising; others 
will reach you in a few days. We would like for you to follow 
each of them, file them if you wish, and call us at any time we 
can serve you.” 

Leaving aside for the moment the typographical arrange- 
ment, or the appeal of the copy itself, this piece is one of the 
best we have ever seen prepared and mailed by any organ- 
ization of sellers of direct advertising service. 

Another example of inductive copy appeal is a folder before 
us which carries this headline: “The Right Catalogue Is a 
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Business Producer.” From this they try to deftly lead the 
prospect to a campaign, closing with: “A catalogue puts your 
line on his desk. The follow ups or direct by mail advertising 
will keep that line constantly in his mind.” 

The kind of copy decided upon, our next move is to decide 
when to make that appeal. For example, mailing to a manu- 
facturer of greeting cards during the rush Christmas season 
would fall on most barren ground, for the manufacturer would 
at that time of the year be too busy filling orders to be think- 
ing about future plans. 

The planning of the follow up from the mental aspect needs 
but little space; avoid monotony, decide either upon a term 
follow up (for a specified time) or start a persistent follow up. 
The duration of time between follow ups is a general one; 
start fairly close together and spread the time as you go along, 
probably dropping the name at the end of a year, or putting 
it back on the general list again. In the follow up, some of 
these “billboard” types of direct advertising can often be 
used to advantage. For example, the piece, “ Excellence Is 
No Accident,” issued by The Holmes Press, which is shown in 
the special insert, might be used for a follow up in this manner, 
but it should never under any circumstances be used for a 
piece of the original campaign. 

Back of all this it must always be borne in mind to mail 
on specific mailing dates and keep the campaign continuous. 
For instance, if you state that a certain unit is “one of a 
series” and then fail to deliver the series, the prospect not 
only loses faith in your ability but also in the medium the use 
of which you urge. 

When it comes to writing the copy, we shall bring out 
more clearly ways and means of personalizing the mailing 
pieces of We, Us & Co. In making up our list it is to be 
assumed that we have eliminated firms of doubtful credit — 
those which do not use direct advertising, or to whom its use 
could not likely be sold — so that the resulting list contains a 
sufficient number of possible customers to provide a real mar- 
ket for our services. The very best campaign of direct adver- 
tising to sell fur coats in the tropics, or direct advertising to 
illiterates, would inevitably fail. We must also bear in mind 
that We, Us & Co. can not get 100 per cent of the business; - 
sundry reasons will intervene to prevent a monopoly, such as 
personal acquaintance, interlocking directorates, location, etc. 
Therefore, the survey of the market must come before the 
campaign, but one based on the principles set forth will pro- 
duce inquiries. 

While this instalment has been restricted to the printers’ 
use of direct advertising to sell direct advertising service, it 
can readily be adapted to sell printing without direct adver- 
tising service; and, with few changes, to any product following 
the same general line of sale and distribution. 

Next month we shall plan these direct advertising units and 
campaigns from the mechanical aspects. 





AMERICA LEADS IN GRAPHIC ARTS 


Joseph Pennell has brought the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters into doing something to justify its title as 
far as the graphic arts are concerned. Mr. Pennell has placed 
on exhibition the best showing of American prints ever assem- 
bled and they will be on display until April 16 at the Institute’s 
galleries, 15 West Eighty-first street, New York. The collec- 
tion of Whistler etchings and lithographs is the most complete 
ever shown here. The whole proves that Americans lead in 
the graphic arts and few of us have been aware of it. We buy 
prints for foreign artists, not knowing that our own artists are 
doing much finer work, of more permanent value. Timothy 
Cole and Childe Hassam comprised the exhibition committee, 
with Mr. Pennell as chairman. They have done more for the 
future of the graphic arts in America, through this exhibition. 
than they can possibly realize now. 




















The Effectiveness of 
Simplicity 
Wm” YE SPECIMENS shown in this 
special insert, with the excep- 
tion of the one on the last page, 
are selected from various pieces 
of advertising matter which 
are commented upon in the Direct Adver- 
tising department in this issue. Simplicity 
of treatment, allowing the type to tell the 
story, with just enough decoration to add 
to the attractiveness, characterizes all these 
specimens, Ornate effects have their place; 
but, as is demonstrated throughout this in- 
sert, with a well selected supply of foundry 
borders, plain rules and good initial letters, 
with an occasional specially drawn illus- 
tration, the printer need never be at a loss 


to produce attractive display for 
any kind of printed matter. 
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burgh, Pennsylvania (see comment in Direct Advertising department). 
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Initial page of four page folder by The Holmes Press, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Original in black and orange, with light 
blue backgrounds in the illustrations here shown with Ben 
Day screen (see comment in Direct Advertising department). 




















ISION! Today’s watchword, tomorrow’s 
promise ; the cornerstone of confidence. When 
men of clear vision unite their resources, the 


firmness of their purpose is an accurate forecast of 
outstanding success. 

Achievement is no accident. 

Interpreting his vision in delicate melody and crash 
of chord the composer sways men’s souls to pursuits 
of peace or battle. 

Columbus crystallized imagination in action, and a 
New World was his—and ours. Peary and Amund- 
sen laid captive the opposite poles. James J. Hill 
dreamed of a commercial West. DeLesseps fathered 
the Panama Canal which American genius was later 
to make a certainty. 

Vision, backed by determination, wins. 

And now, in 1921, the man who would win in the 
race for reawakening demand finds immediate need 
for these two qualities, vigorously applied in com- 
petitive markets. 

Doubt is gone. Hesitation as to the future is held 
only by those who will not be guided by evidence. 
Already the individual is buying more freely. As 
the unit is influenced, so isthe mass. And financially, 
commercially, politically we are on the upward path. 

















On this page and the one opposite is shown the inside 
double spread of the folder by The Holmes Press, first page 
of which is shown on the preceding page of this insert. 























Dependable goods and trustworthy service confront 
no cautious dollar. 


For, neither is excellence accidental. 


Thus it is most fitting that the vision of manufactur- 
ing, distributing or professional excellence, should 
join the excellence of craft in The Holmes Press 
organization. 

Your service to others is most appropriately reflected 
by our service to you. Choose worthy printing for 


worthy purposes. 

We invite your interest in our co-operation. Men of 
vision may well join forces in forwarding the ac- 
ceptance of excellence. 





THE HOLMES PREssS, Printers 


WITH COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR 
ADVERTISING SERVICE 


1315-29 CHERRY STREET 
Philadelphia 
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Published by The Kalkhoff Company, 216 West 18th Street, New York 
Copyright 1921 by The Kalkhoff Company. All rights reserved 
Subscription price, one dollar per year 


HE ultimate object toward which the selling efforts 

of every worthy business house are directed is not the 

produdtion of single sales but the making of regular 
customers. It is indeed possible to make a regular customer 
out of a man by proving to him, on each occasion when he 
is in the market, that one’s own goods best fill his imme- 
diate needs. This method, however, is wasteful. 

Far more economical and far more efficient is it, to “sell” 
him the house and the entire line by concentrated eftort 
directed toward this special object. 

Advertising with this purpose in view should be conducted 
at all times, independently of all other selling eftorts; for 
while the best intensive sales campaign must sooner or later 
cease yielding results, Good Will works a// the time. 


First page of attractive house-organ of The Kalkhoff Company, New York 
city, exemplifying the dignity and beauty of simple treatment, and the value 
of appropriate illustration (see comment in Direct Advertising department). 





x7—=|0 THIS question many people would answer, 

“‘ Direct advertising—why, that means book- 

: lets, folders, broadsides, catalogs and the like. 

In a sense, that answer is correct; but there 

j were booklets, folders, broadsides, catalogs 

} and the like in existence fifteen and twenty 

4a) years ago, whereas the term “direct adver- 

anid) tising” was never heard in those days. Is 

gily MGW “direct advertising,’ then, merely a new- 

fangled expression for an old thing, or do 

™ the words imply something more than, a 

certain class of printed matter? Assuredly they do. The “something 

more”’ is a carefully thought-out plan for producing sales. The modern 

advertiser does not put an advertisement into a magazine without giving 

thought to what went before or what is to follow; every separate adver- 

tisement links up with a general selling plan, which may in fact, have 

many ramifications outside of the field of publicity. Similarly, the house 

that employs direct advertising, as distinguished from mere printed matter, 
uses such material as part of a definite sales-building system. 

Everybody knews that the technique of periodical advertising has 
become so broad and complicated that it is well termed a science. Direct 
advertising is no less a science than periodical advertising, from which 
it differs in detail rather than in fundamental principles. 

There are cases where magazine or newspaper advertising would 
prove too expensive because of the great waste of circulation represented 
by readers who are not interested in the goods or service offered for sale. 
In such cases direct advertising, sent to a carefully selected list, performs, 
at a great saving in cost, all that could be accomplished by periodical 
advertising. There are other cases where periodical advertising can only 
present the bare details of a selling proposition and where direct adver- 
tising must be relied on to fill in the outline and complete the process. 

Every business house needs direct advertising, either as a complete 
method of publicity or 1n conjunction with other forms of advertising. 

Let us talk over your sales problems with you and suggest a plan of 
direct advertising that would increase the results of your selling efforts. 


Second page of house-organ of The Kalkhoff Company, first 
page of which is shown on preceding page of this insert. 
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ONSISTENTLY adhering 
to legitimate commer= 
cial banking, confining 
its loans to reputable man-~ 
/ufacturers and dealers in 


salable merchandise, The 
National Bank of the Republic 
of Chicago, located in the heart 
of the business district at the 
northeast corner of La Salle 
and Monroe Streets, offers to 


















business men the advantages of 
its facilities, developed and L 
perfected by thirty years. of @ 






successful service to depositors. 














THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHICAGO 

















Simple and attractive treatment, maintaining the requisite dignity for a financial 
institution. Used as the first of a four page bank statement for The National Bank 
of the Republic, of Chicago. In the original, the border and rule close to it were 
printed in gray (here they are Ben Dayed to give the effect of gray). The name 
of the bank at the bottom was also in gray. The inside rule was in red, and the 
type and initial in black. Produced by the Darrow Printing Company, Chicago. 
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In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Need a Trade Paper Be Dressed Decently? 


Several weeks ago the writer came into possession of a copy 
of what was at one time, years ago, the leading “ trade” jour- 
nal in the advertising field. We do not know whether or not 
its deterioration in printing quality is responsible for the almost 
total eclipse of its influence, but the fact remains that as an 


example of typography and printing it is atrocious. 


more, it is relatively little known among the advertising fra- 
ternity of today and is not considered highly by those members 


of the fraternity who are cognizant of its existence. 


This trade paper suggested again the fact that trade pub- 
lications as a class are badly composed, badly made up and 
badly printed. Physically about nine out of ten of them are 
in bad shape, blotched and decrepit looking. The cause is that 


few of them, if any, have 
members on their staff ca- 
pable of planning an attrac- 
tive dress, few will go to the 
trouble—the expense would 
be nil—of employing a type 
expert to plan such a dress, 
which, once established, 
could be followed by almost 
any printer. Most of them 
are “let” to the lowest bid- 
der, regardless, and the low- 
est bidders are not the kind 
of printers who know how. 
Possibly trade paper pub- 
lishers do have to econo- 
mize, to skimp on their 
printing and all that — but 
why should they? If they 
can not maintain the ap- 
pearance of their papers at 
the standard of other classes 
of publications, they are not 
as efficient publishers as the 
others. If they simply don’t 
give a hang, then they have 
no pride in their papers and, 
what is worse for them, are 
losing out on real opportu- 
nities for gain. The attrac- 
tiveness of a trade paper 
will aid in winning prestige 
for it, even among butchers 
and bakers and candlestick 
makers. Prestige will make 
advertising easier to sell, a 
profitable rate easier to put 
over, and better satisfied 
readers—and more of them. 


= 


Further- 


It is not the purpose of the writer, however, to editorialize 
on the shortcomings of the trade paper profession. 
it is to give honor where honor is due, for we believe that when 
the publisher of a trade paper is weighted down by the influ- 
ences that must persist where so little attention is given to 
appearance and yet goes about preparing his paper as if he 
considered nothing too good for it, he is deserving of praise 
and recognition from this exponent of better printing. How- 
ever, while our first thought, as stated, is to give honor where 


Rather 


honor is due, we could not do it were it not for the fact that, 


suggestions. 
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Planning Your 1922 Advertising For Results 


Figure Your Schedule With Care and Select Your Media to Fit Your Trade and 
Don’t Forget to Appropriate Enough Funds for Attractive Displays 


HEN this copy of Tue Rec- 

ORD comes to your attention 

you will have finished your 
inventory. Let us hope that last 
year’s business records show figures 
on the right side of the balance 
sheet, and that your stock 1s in good 
shape; clean, seasonable and sal- 
able. Now, what are you going 
to do? 

The importance of advertising I 
shall not discuss here. The man 
who doesn’t believe in advertising. 
or who does not employ the aid of 
the newspapers and’ direct mail 
methods for moving his merchan- 
dise, will not be reading this article 
anyway Quite likely he will be 
settling with the sheriff instead. To 
you, however, who understand, 
there will no doubt be something of 
interest in my message. 

How much shall you spend, and 
how will you distribute it? These 
are the questions that first confront 
you. Afterwards, you may ask 
yourself: What forms of advertis- 
ing are best? What mediums shall 
we use? And, on what pleas for 
patronage shall we base our ap- 
peals? First, however, let’s take up 


How Much Shall We Spend? 


After much care, thought and ex- 
perience, covering a period of sev- 
eral years, I am prepared to say un- 
hesitatingly that the better plan is 
to set aside a certain amount, based 
on a percentage of the volume of 
your sales for the preceding year, 
and work to it, keeping within your 
appropriation and making every 
dollar give an account of itself. 

What percentage? That, you 
yourself should determine. If you 
are new in the game and wish to 
start out, cautiously, try the mini- 


By GEORGE E HELM 


ployed, in other words, your adver- 
tising ts not producing as it should. 

Newspapers come first, always, 
then direct mail, followed by bill 
boards, street car cards, and ads 
in the movies To these I would 
also add the cost of decorations for 
your show windows, record books 
for the babies, and gifts for the 
brides, although the last mentioned 
items I shall not discuss further in 
this article, other than to say that 
they possess importance rather 
more than in the order given. 

Let us suppose that in round 
numbers last year your volume of 
sales amounted to $200,000, and 
that you base your appropriation 
on three per cent, which will mean 
$6,000 to be expended for advertis- 
ing of all kinds. Two-thirds of 
this, or $4,000, you should take for 


, the newspapers; $1,000 for direct by 


George E. Helm 


mum that I would recommend, 
which is three per cent If you 
select the right medium, put your 
heart ahd soul into your efforts, 
and make your copy talk with that 
delightfully personal yet never-to- 
intimate, human interest appeal, 
three per cent will bring you returns 
both in volume and satisfaction of 
doing business. Next year you will 
probably increase to four per cent, 
and as the benefits from productive 
publicity are revealed month after 
month, you may eventually go to 
five. You may even, with safety, 
in some lines of business, expend 
for advertising as much as seven 
per cent of your volume of sales, 
but when you go beyond this, it is 
a safe wager that there is some- 
thing wrong with the methods em- 


Fic. 1. 


mail, then divide the remainder 
among the other mediums men- 
tioned, with a goodly percentage of 
that balance devoted to the win- 
dows, “The eyes of your store.” 

How to distribute your news- 
paper publicity depends largely on 
local conditions, whether you have 
more than one paper in your city 
and whether your preference is for 
large space, quarters, halves and 
full pages, or smaller advertisements 
appearing often and at regular in- 
tervals. You will also be guided 
somewhat by whether your news- 
papers give a flat rate of so much 
per inch, regardless of amount of 
space used, or when taken, or if 
they offer contract rates. By con- 
tract rates, I mean so much space, 
say 1,000 or more inches, to 
used during the year, and your ad- 
vertisements to appear on stated 
days during each week. 


along with it, we can give all our readers some mighty good 
For those of our readers who have a trade paper 
on their hands the reproductions accompanying this article 
will, we hope, stimulate them to do better work. Even those 


who do not work on trade 
papers will find ideas ap- 
plicable to the kind of work 
they do, for the considera- 
tion of good typography — 
no matter what form it 
takes —can not have any 
other result. 

The trade paper we seek 
to honor for the fine things 
it has been doing toward 
improving its dress is a 
furniture trade paper, The 
Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record. We believe it is 
considered the leader in its 
field. We’re not surprised 
if it is, although, as a class, 
the furniture trade papers 
have something “‘ on” those 
of any other class, printers’ 
only excepted—and run the 
printers a tight race. The 
Record has always been 
handsomely printed from 
attractive typography but, 
recently, a new type dress 
and a new style of makeup 
have been adopted that set 
it “’way out in front.” 

And herein lies the nub 
of our story, for the change 
that has been made in the 
Record which contributes 
most to its improvement is 
one that doesn’t cost a cent 
extra. That change is a 
change of type face from a 
modern roman body type 
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Now, to achieve this clean appearance, this uniformity of 
color over the page, did not involve the least loss of display 
effectiveness, as readers can see. Another false notion knocked 


with headings usually set in old style to a body of Caslon 
(machine) topped with Caslon heads. Along with the change 
It costs no more 


of type the body has been set in larger type. 


How To Inspire Salesmen To Sell More 


Sales Suggestions and Lectures by Well Known Expert Which 
Will Give Boys on the Floor New Pointers 


By B.] MAY 


importance of training the some show windows and use every 

sales force in the modern way means in our power to—what? Get 
of selling goods which has for its the customer into the store, yet we 
predominating note “Service.” Each have not derived one cent revenue 
month a subject closely related to from the work done before, such 
salesmanship and service will 
given which can be clipped, pasted 
in a book and, when complete, wil! 
consist of a course im selling which 
Id cost in the ordinary channel [| S!TURE Recorp is pleased 
ards of $50. to present herewith the 
Fix a certain day cach week 10 first of a series of lecture 
hold your meeting, allowing onc- and programs jor weekly 
half hour for the talk, then ask the sales conferences. Many 
questions put in “quiz” form at the large stores are holding 
end of the lecture If you yourself weekly conferences and 
have not the time nor the inclina- they find that the salesmen 

on to render the talk, delegate benefit greatly by the in- 

one who has the confidence of formation received and the 
selling force to do so. By no confidence inspired. These 
eans neglect this weekly meeting talks have been prepared 
and you will note after a few ses- by a@ rec ogniz ed sales exe 
sions a healthy increase in sales pert and, if purchased in 
Weekly sales plans to fit conditions book form, would cost $5 
will also be included in the plan It will pay you to cut these 
which Tue Recorp hopes shall out each month and paste 
meet with the approval of its read- them in a scrap book for 
ers 


E ERY live dealer realizes the _vertising the goods, display in hand- 
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future reference 











First Week — Salesmanship — Sub- 
ject: “What Is Good Furniture 


Sal lesmanship?” as buying, advertising and other 


details mentioned. After we attract 
Sales Plans—“* jn ed Clears os. customer sato the store, then 

ance of Odd Piec use all our skill, all our powers of 
“WHAT IS GOOD all the work which has gone before 
becomes non-productive. 

In getting people to respond and 
visit the store, we must meet them 
with a smile, expressing all the 
while our willingness to make a 
disolay of our furniture without 
making the customer feel under 
obligations to buy ‘Then we must 
follow it up by a tactful display, a 
compellant talk, an interest-arous- 
ing demonstration and, then, an in- 
telligent a ering of such objec- 
tions as the customer makes. 

All this time has been termed 
good salesmanship in concrete form 
First, we go into the open markets and what we call good methods as 
and buy the best furniture we can applied to our store and its prin- 
for the money. ‘This takes time ples. 
and a certain amount of skill, to On the other hand, the reverse 
say nothing of experience. ‘Then principle is practiced when we meet 
we bring it into the store, open it, the customer with an air of “an 

j 


LECTURE 
FURNITURE SALES- 
MANSHIP? 





Good furniture salesmanship, as 
well as all other forms of g 
salesmanship, consists, in the main, 
of that power to please, that in- 
clination to render good service and, 
lastly, the desire to place furniture 
of worth and value in the hands of 
each customer so they wili retu urn 
again and again, for tne customer's 

uying power is limited only by the 
number of times they can be mad 
to return to the store of their choice. 

et us take a sale in its. making 














versation by saying, “Well,” or 


making your display, answering ob- 
jections in such form that fails to 
increase desire and, finally, we, per- 
haps, hold argument with the cus- 
tomer who was good enough to 
favor us with a visit 
The subjects that we shall take 
up at greater length in subsequent 
“talks” consist of: 
How to Moke 
Courtesy 
The Customer 
The importance of these subjects 
cannot be overestimated, especially 
when applied to the furniture busi- 
In addition to this fact, we 
have the greater truth that sys- 
tematic training of the mind along 
certain lines leads to improved con- 
ditions, added prosperity and in- 
creased happiness in general. 





y More Productive 
0 Asset 
Impression 





Furniture Salesmen’s Quiz 
Questions to be asked the clerks 
at the close of the talk on sales- 
manship: 
hat are the main pointe of good fur- 


a. 
niture saleemanshy 
A. The main pointe of good sslesnsnship 





yet 
Q. Who occupies the most important posi- 
tion in a retail furniture store? 

A. The 








uctive or nonproductive, depending upon 
in made or lost. 
Who is the most profitable “type” cur 





led eater we very 
lite and blood of the ry bu wines, fore 
will buy of the germ 
wion is developed by @ tactful and 
helgtel's caleemen. 
SALES PROJECT 
First Week in January 
The public will always respond 
to the after-the-holiday furniture 
clearance sales. For the purpose 
of attracting the attention to this 
kind of a sale, clear out the window 
a day before the sale and paste a 
huge paper sign over the glass, com- 
pletely obscuring the interior of the 
window. On the paper blind, letter: 
“Windows Being Prepared for Our 
Great Sale of Odd Pieces 
of Furniture.” 








Frank Farrington’s Business Philosophy 
“The Greatest Word in Business” 








HERE is one: little word that 

stands for quality that means 
more in business than any other 
quality. 

It stgod for the quality that made 
American troops what they were in 
the war. 

is the game of the quality 
without which there can be no suc- 
cess in any branch of s; 

The man who takes none of that 
quality into business life does not 
achieve notable success or get very 
near to the top 

Pe; 

That is the quality I am tatking 
about, and that word is the great- 
est word in the business world to- 


ay. 
The man with pep is anxious to 
accomplish something and he goes 


Do You Deliver Goods 
The “Cheapest Way”? 
By 4 SALESMAN 


WHEN a customer from pe 
city of village comes to yo 
and pays down hi good money ie 
your merchandise, how do you de- 
liver it to him? Do you pack it up 
and send it the cheapest way for 
you. In other words, do you fig- 
ure the cost of delivery in plain 
dollars and cents and, if you come 
to the conclusion you can send it to 
him by freight cheaper than you 
can send it by your own truck, do 
you ship it that way? And then 
do you wash your hands on the deal 
and expect your customer to get it 
at his freight depot and have it 
carted to his home where he must 
uncrate it and, perhaps, assemble 
it? And, finally, when you hear 
that he has sent an order into a mail 
order house for stuff that he might 
have bought of you, do you wonder 
why? 


The other day I made a sale to 
a party who was moving to a neigh- 
boring city, some forty miles away 
The order wasn’t large—it consisted 
of an oil cook stove and a day bed 
—but the party wanted the cook 
stove to be on hand as soon as pos- 
sible after they arrived. I promised 
them that it would reach them with- 


at the work whole-heartedly, en- 
thusiastically, determination show- 
ing in his face and in his actions. 

Name for me any great soldier 
or ruler in ancient or modern times 
and I will point you to a man who 
had pep. 

Find, if you can, a great orator, 
a great explorer, a great sportsman, 
a great business man who has 
shown no pep. 

Pick out for me any business man 
im your own community who has 
been conspicuously successful and 

will guarantee that he is a man 
with this wonderful quality of pep. 

Pep is not mere hurry and bustle 
and flustration 

Did you ever cut the head off 
from a chic 

You saw ae headless chicken go 


out delay, but when I came to make 
arrangements for its delivery by 
truck, I was met with opposition 
from those “higher up.” 

“It is cheaper to send the goods 
by freight,” they argued. “The 
roads may not be in the best of 
shape and we may need the truck 
here, if we get a rush order. 

Finally, the only thing that pre- 
vailed upon them to let the truck 
go was the fact that there was a 
repair job out in that district and a 
mattress to bring back from a cus- 
tomer living along the route. They 
covldn’t see the value of the adver- 
tising, or that in this way was their 
only method of combating the mail 
order business, or, above all, that 
selling the customer doesn’t end the 
deal. To properly satisfy and please 
your customers you must deliver 
the goods to his house and set them 
up, clean them and leave them 
ready for use. I knew when my 
customers left that they were not 
wholly satisfied with the arrange- 





tion that grips them when they see 
the oil stove set up and ready for 
use; likewise the day bed—for the 
things arrived there before our cus- 
tomers. I know now that I have a 
pair of satisfied customers and that 
they will come back. 


thrashing about in violent fashion, 
apparently with a great expenditure 
of energy. 

That was not pep. 

Pep is limitless energy backed by 

intelligence, and it is not the mere 
sound and fury which signify noth- 
ing. 
I don’t know whether pep has ap- 
peared in any of the dictionaries 
yet or not, and I don’t care, because 
business is not built up on dic- 
tionary stuff. 

If you have no pep, Gels is 
wrong with you, day 
something will be wrong wil your 
business 

Even if you have no pep, per- 
haps you can acquire it. 

With all your getting, get pep! 

(All rights reserved.) 


Hooking Up Window 
With Advertising 
FURNITURE dealer, who is 


not only a firm believer in 
window displays but in newspaper 
advertising as well, has worked out 
a simple way to hook the two up 
together. 

He always makes it a rule to dis- 
play in his window the article or 
articles that he advertises in the 
newspapers, but found that fre- 
quently people who came around to 
look in the window could not find 
the advertised article, especially if 
others of a like nature were dis- 
played. 

In order to overcome this and tie 
up the two forms of advertising he 
worked out this plan. As soon as 
his newspaper advertisement ap- 
peared he would paste a copy of it 
on his window. And then from 
the back of the advertisement he 
would run a piece of baby ribbon 
to the article or articles advertised. 
In that way people could follow the 
baby ribbon from the advertise- 
ment to the article and see without 
any loss of time just what it looked 
like. 

He found that this simple way of 
hooking up his two forms of adver- 
tising well worth doing, in view of 
the fact that it cost nothing. 








place it on sale, spend money ad- other looker,” or opening the con- 
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to set type that has style, beauty 
and legibility than it does to set 
the other kind. To be finicky 
about spacing costs more, of 
course, but a glance at any of the 
Record pages here shown will 
demonstrate that the pages as a 
whole are just as attractive as they 
can be, yet the spacing of the 
body is just as it was done on the 
machine. There are lines, scores 
of them, where spacing is wider 
between words than a connoisseur 
would approve of, and yet you 
must examine the page closely to 
discover these lines, for the page 
as a whole would not appear more 
pleasing if a crank on spacing had 
set the lines by hand. The general 
impression is the same, and it is 
impressions that count. 

Consider these several pages 
from the Record a moment. Are 
they not clean? When we speak 
of a page being clean we refer not 
to the absence of impressions of 
dirty fingers upon the paper but 
to the even tone, the absence of 
that effect of “ muss ” that results 
so often when various tones are 
in evidence. 


People Are Buying, if 
‘You Are Sellin 


Prospects for 1922 


HERE is no pessimism in the furniture business 
Having escaped the depression far better than 
most industries—as has been case im every 
similar business cvcle—the turnnure mdustry al- 
though showing but small profits for 1921 enters 1922 
with every promise of a big and profitable vear 
Readjustment will be completed by mid-spring in 
the opinion of many forward looking business leaders 
freight rates will be materials reduced in the next six 
months, rentals and land values will come 
Amenica will soon find a way to force reductn of land 
van the necessary 
hange will improve 
and exportation recover during the first halt of the 
year, according to one of the best business minds tn 
the present administration at Washington 
With these prospects for a general revival of bust 
ness during the coming six months. 1 " any wonder 
that the furninure industry is optimistic |= The turn 
ture industry can see farther ahead than must others 
because it knows that this country 1s 2.000 000 homes 
short and that there wil! be approximately 1.0000,000 
marriages during the vear 
With readjustment completed and employment 
normal, with men confident of steady work at fair 
wages—better than thev received before the war—i 
is only reasonable to afsume that people will take 
more interest in their homes The Better Homes ad 
vertising campaign will start during the vea and will 
materially increase the demand tor furniture 
There is grave danger today tor the business man 
who stands still—who resigns himself to the belief that 
the business stagnation throughout the winter 1s in 
evitable. There are obstacles of unemployment. i 
complete liquidation and lowered value of farm prod 
ucts without corresponding declines in many manu 
factured articles These are real obstacies. hut thev 
do not block the road to progress Like ruts they 
only make traveling slower and reflect the need of 
skillful driving 
Unemployment 1s, in reality. much less than most 
of us thought. It is improving. and will continue tc 
improve. Liquidation has progressed so far and in sc 
many lines, without calamity, that there is no longer 
ground for fear that it will not continue safely through 
to the end 
While the value of farm products is comparatively 
low, it is likewise true that farm crops have been pro- 
duced more economically this year than for many vears 
past. The farmer is no longer the reckless buyer of 
the inflation period, but he is far from being a pauper 
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AS THE EDITOR SEES IT 


He 1s recewing money for his harvest: and 1s buying 
the things he ne 

The building situation shows marked improvement 
More building contracts were awarded in the twenty- 
seven states comprising the northeastern quarter of 
the United States in September than in any other 
month of this vear 

Merchants imventories have been reduced In 
some lines today demand 1s ahead of production Our 
credit situation 6 on a sound basis Savings bank 
deposits are not onlv keeping up. but are actually in- 
creasing The large middle class. with fixed incomes. 
are finding thelr dollars worth more than at any time 
since 19] 

This 1s the pivotal period—the opportunity period 
It 1s the harvest time the time when people prepare 
for winter It as the period which leads up to the 
holidays and the new ‘vear It represents the gradual 
slope just we the heavy hill—the place where you 
step on the 

The ace ee momentum of this period can 
carry vow up the hill and onte the smooth road of nor 
mal prosperity If there 1s no momentum that hill wili 
indeed be a hard one to climb 

The volume of business reported by mail-order 
houses and department stores indicates that those who 
are earning money are spending a fair portion of it in 
@ rational manner 

From this time on the alibi of “conditions” 1s 
barred The merchant or salesman who fails to make 
good will be the one who 1s licked before he starts— 
who lacks ambition. courage and energy 





Inventory Time Is Here 


NVENTORY month and gosh how most merchants 

and thew salesman hate it 

It's a big yob, there 1s no gainsaying that 

And furthermore. it’s a very important one 

Theretore. it should mean more to merchants than 
the mere listing of stoc 

Now 1s the ume to list every article at its real vaiue 
not what vou paid for it and to discard those article: 
which are of no value 

The merchant who does not inventory his stock 
at its real value 1s only fooling himself He may not 
only find himself short of cash at the end of his next 
turnover but he is putting himself in a bad light in 
case of fire If the inventory 1s taken at real value in- 
stead of supposed value, he will facilitate adjustment 
of loss in case his store should burn. 

Goods should be inventoried at replacement value, 
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into a cocked hat! Tell us, what 
would bold face heads have added? 
Are not the Caslon heads suffi- 
ciently prominent? The lower 
case heads are rather an innova- 
tion —capitals being generally 
employed for heads over trade 
paper articles — but, aside from 
the gain in legibility afforded by 
the use of lower case for the main 
headlines there is a gain in char- 
acter imparted by this departure 
from the conventional. The sub- 
heads, where they appear in the 
body of an article, it will be seen. 
are set in Bookman. This is the 
only departure from Caslon 
throughout the body, but being 
also an old style — and in a small 
size — one does not sense the least 
jack of harmony through its use. 
In fact, considering the size of 
these subheads a slightly bolder 
face was desirable, but, it should 
be noted, the effect upon the tone 
of the page is nil. 

Another change made by the 
Record along with the change of 
type dress was from a two to a 
three column page. This was a 
good one, from two standpoints at 
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least. First, the page is made more interesting in appearance. 
Second, the matter is made more legible, for the shorter lines 
are much easier to follow. Another advantage of three over 
two columns is that with a single halftone to place upon the 
page (9 by 12 inch) the two column page would involve either 
making the cut larger than need be and running it in one of 
the columns, where it would throw the page out of balance, 
or of making it the desired size, placing it in the center of the 
page and running the type around it. That costs money. Fig. 
1, the first text page of this admirable trade paper, illustrates 
not only the attractiveness of the paper’s dress but the advan- 
tages of three columns in the handling of cuts. 

Fig. 2 illustrates how variety is given a plain type page by 
the use of a panel enclosing an item set in italic type. Thus 
that item is given great prominence. Note, too, the taste indi- 
cated in the use of a gray tone border for this panel. Would 
plain rule, even one point, have served equally well? We 
think not, for the border of the panel matches the tone of the 
page to perfection. Fig. 3 is another attractively made up 
page topped by a box heading over a feature article with sin- 
gle column headings in the outside columns below. Isn’t this 
page inviting, or, rather, can’t you visualize how inviting it 
must have been full size, for our reproduction is necessarily 
in miniature and the body small, whereas in the original the 
body type is ten point? Plain type initials are used at the 
beginning of articles throughout the paper, and this is one 
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feature of Record composition that costs more than poor com- 
position, but how much? The increased cost is trifling com- 
pared with the results in page effectiveness. 

Fig. 4 is the first of the Record’s editorial pages, which 
are given distinction from the remaining pages of the book 
by wider columns, there being two columns to the page in 
this one section instead of three. As cuts are not used on edi- 
torial pages the two columns are not a disadvantage in makeup, 
and the fact that a good size of type is used for the body 
means that the lines are not too long to be followed with ease, 
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though they are easier to follow when shorter. Note the 
classy looking, readable heads in lower case. The page heading 
is about the only strong tone we find throughout the text of 
this admirable paper. It does not offend, as would a number 
of strong notes on the page or through the paper. Rather it 
achieves the purpose of bringing out something important the 
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more effectively because the paper is not overburdened with 
such strong notes. It represents real and effective contrast. 
However, we believe it would be sufficiently impressive, if not 
so black, if a Ben Day line pattern were put over it, making it 
middle tone. The size would carry adequate display effective- 
ness, supported, of course, by the distinction from a plain type 
effect afforded by the Ben Day pattern. 

A feature of the Record is an eight page illustrative section 
showing new patterns of furniture brought out by manufac- 
turers. Fig. 5 is the initial page of this section. Careful layout 
and design feature these pages, as the illustration demonstrates, 
while they are given distinction from the pages of text proper 
by being printed in light photo brown. The farther you go in 
an examination of the Record the more you are convinced of 
its outstanding quality, the more you must honor its publishers 
for “stepping out ” and getting up a paper that is far better 
than most trade paper publishers consider “ necessary.” Possi- 
bly such a fine paper was not necessary in the case of the 
Record, but we'll wager it will pay and that those who work 
upon it feel a thrill of pride that is conducive to better work 
in all other respects. 

The advertising pages, over which the Record publisher 
does not have control, while far and away superior to the 
average of trade papers, are still short of the excellence which 
characterizes the body. This is due to the fact that many of 
the advertisers have their advertisements set according to their 
own ideas in their own local printing plants and send plates 
to the Record, as well as to other papers in the industry. Most 
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of the advertisements so handled are recognizable by the char- 
acter of their illustration and most of these are excellent in 
themselves, faulty only in that they do not follow the Record 
style more closely, the result of which is a lack of uniformity. 
Many of the advertisements, plainly, are set in the Record’s 
composing room, but types, of course, are dictated by the 
advertisers. These are set in a variety of types, too. Possibly 
we are too idealistic in wishing that we might see the adver- 
tisements of the Record dressed more nearly like the text, but 
it would be delightful. Distinction of type styles is not de- 
manded for attention on the pages of a magazine 9 by 12 
inches in size, especially where most of the advertisements 
are either full page or half page size. We have found one 
advertisement in the issue, however, and an attractive one at 
that, which has the same “ look ” as the text pages, which fits 
in with them admirably (Fig. 6). 

In conclusion let us emphasize what we consider the impor- 
tant lesson to be gained from this consideration of the hand- 
some Grand Rapids Furniture Record. It costs no more to 
set a magazine in an attractive and legible type face than it 
does to set it in a poor type face. It costs no more to buy the 
mats or the type. With a good type face in use, more than 
half the battle for a good looking trade paper is won. In fact 
we have often heard the assertion made that mediocre typog- 
raphy in Caslon had a lot to recommend it, so good is the type 
itself. If a good type face can even approximate that power, 
by all means use it. Another point, headings are just as effec- 
tive when set in the type used for the body (see illustrations) 
as when set in another face — and far more attractive, consid- 
ering the page and the paper as a whole. What is sacrificed 
in brute strength is compensated for by a more inviting appear- 
ance. A noted painter, we believe he was Michelangelo — 
possibly because he is the best known of all the masters — 
when asked with what he mixed his paints, replied, “ With 
brains, sir.” We don’t know how Mr. Nind of the Record 
would answer the question, ‘How do you obtain such an 
attractive paper?” but our answer would be “ By mixing 
Caslon type with brains, sir.” And it is peculiar, too, that 
knowing what to do involves far fewer things than knowing 
what not to do. The road to good dress in a publication is 
straight, the trouble is that through the maze of a million 
and one ideas for attaining it through fancied cleverness too 
few see it. We can not help but feel this showing of the 
Record’s beautiful and legible pages will have a salutary influ- 
ence upon a great many trade papers. It should, at least. 





A SECRET NEWSPAPER AND ITS 
PATRIOTIC WORK 
BY C. T. FISH 


There is probably no more thrilling and interesting story 
in the history of journalism than that of La Libre Belgique, 
founded in Brussels in 1915 during the German occupation 
and published secretly for distribution among the Belgian peo- 
ple. The press of the allied countries played a splendid part 
in keeping up the morale of the people and contributed in no 
small degree toward winning the war. And no journal did a 
greater work amid such difficulties than did the little sheet 
which cheered and encouraged the Belgian people during the 
terrible years of German occupation. The story of the war 
time activities of this daring newspaper is graphically told in 
“Histoire de la Libre Belgique Clandestine,’ by Pierre 
Goemaere, published by La Libre Belgique, Brussels. 

To edit, publish and distribute a newspaper forbidden by 
the military government in a country filled with troops, police 
and spies was indeed an astonishing feat. But such was the 
achievement of the Belgian journalists who kept alive the 
spirit of hope and patriotism among their countrymen when 
the Allied cause seemed lost. 
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When the German army occupied Brussels all the news- 
papers suspended publication rather than stifle their con- 
sciences and become the mouthpieces of the invaders. This 
left the Belgian people with no source of information but the 
German official bulletins and these were filled with insidious 
propaganda intended to spread discouragement and “ defeat- 
ism,” discredit the Allies, stir up strife between the Flemish 
and French speaking elements of the population and destroy 
the national morale of the Belgians. 

To counteract this propaganda and inspire the people with 
fresh hope and courage, La Libre Belgique was established. 
Its title, literally translated, means “The Free Belgium,” 
which thoroughly expresses the heartfelt wish of every 
patriotic Belgian. 

Its founder and editor was Victor Jourdain, a veteran news- 
paper man of Brussels, who was then seventy-four years old. 
His younger associate, Eugéne Van Doren, had charge of the 
perilous and difficult task of the production of the fugitive 
newspaper. 

The spirited editorial policy, caustic humor and pungent 
satire of La Libre Belgique soon aroused the ire of the mili- 
tary authorities, who spared no efforts to stamp out the sedi- 
tious and irritating sheet. To the Belgian people it was a 
much needed tonic and appealed strongly to the Belgian sense 
of humor which never failed, even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. The heading of La Libre Belgique announced that 
it was published “ regularly irregular” and that its editorial 
and publishing offices were in the “ cellar of an automobile.” 
The telegraphic address was given as ‘“‘ Kommandantur, Brus- 
sels,” the German Military Headquarters. The cartoons were 
clever and correspondingly galling to Von Bissing, the military 
governor, and his staff. 

As any printer can readily understand, the difficulties of 
printing the outlawed newspaper were almost insurmountable. 
No less than sixteen different printers were employed in its 
production. Several times the organization was broken up by 
the arrest of its members. Eugéne Van Doren was forced to 
flee and remain in hiding for two and a half years. But there 
were always others ready to take the places of those in prison 
and carry on the work of counteracting the German propa- 
ganda and keep alive the spirit of hope and patriotism. 

The largest edition of any issue of La Libre Belgique never 
exceeded 25,000 copies, yet it was read regularly by nearly 
300,000 people. The daring of its distributors and their devo- 
tion to the cause is a story equal to any in fiction. It is even 
said that Von Bissing found copies placed regularly on his 
desk at the German headquarters. 

The writer lived for several months among the Belgian 
people and from them he learned much of what this daring 
bulletin meant to them during the weary years of waiting for 
deliverance. From a Belgian lady he received as a souvenir 
a carefully preserved copy of La Libre Belgique, the discovery 
of which would have been sufficient cause for the imprisonment 
of the possessor. 

Victor Jourdain did not live to see his ardent desires for 
a liberated Belgium fulfilled, but the courageous little sheet 
which he founded has become one of the influential newspapers 
of Belgium. 





LET’S ALL PAY OUR BILLS 

Prosperity depends in a very large measure upon the free 
circulation of money. If we pay you and you pay some one 
else and he passes the money on, and it goes on and on and on, 
it will soon get right back to us and we can start right over 
again. 

Isn’t it a fact that we all owe money but can’t pay because 
we can’t collect? If all of us exerted every effort to discharge 
our obligations, what would be the result? 

We'll bet all we owe against all we have coming to us that 
we'd have howlin’ good times in a hurry.—The Standard. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Newspaper Selling Schemes Galore 


It would hardly be thought that anybody would be her- 
alded as a genius for devising schemes whereby newspaper 
publishers might give away their papers free to increase cir- 
culation. But evidently such is the case, for we hear of pub- 
lishers paying $25 each for a scheme whereby coupons are 
given to subscribers to the value of the subscription price of 
newspapers who use this copyrighted scheme. These coupons 
are printed, indicating they are worth 5 cents each in trade at 
certain stores mentioned on the back of the coupon, and with 
$2 paid on subscription the publisher is supposed to give cou- 
pons to the value of $2 to the subscriber, who then may turn 
them in to the merchants, who will redeem them in trade, thus 
giving the subscriber an ostensible discount of 5 per cent on 
his purchases and, figuring these coupons as worth $2 in cash, 
the newspaper subscription for nothing. This plan is not 
entirely new, and it may have many variations, such as having 
the merchants issue the coupons and make them good for the 
discount mentioned, and then in their turn cash them in in pay- 
ment for advertising in the newspaper. The latter scheme 
would be making one hand wash the other all the way round, 
and, like the $10 bill that paid sixteen debts and finally wound 
up in the same hands that started it, “ nobody would be out 
anything.” 

It seems that newspaper publishers are always willing to 
pay something for schemes and for everything that promises 
easy new business and more subscribers. To make their paper 
more attractive and popular they take on magazines, supple- 
ments, strip cuts, feature stories and all that — and then bite 
on some scheme of selling the paper other than on its merits. 
Subscription voting contests of twenty years ago have been 
simply changed to “ popularity contests,” “‘ salesmanship con- 
tests,” or any other name that will fool a lot of girls into giv- 
ing their time and that of their friends to a subscription getting 
campaign for some paper. The promotion manager gets 30 
per cent of the receipts and the paper pays for the prizes. Now 
come coupon cashing schemes, which are much the same as the 
old trading stamp stuff merchants used twenty years ago, 
quasi-lottery schemes, and now and then a bold and outright 
donation of the newspaper through wholesale lists furnished 
by merchants or others. 

Anything but the merits of the newspaper is considered by 
some publishers, when the fact is they have no reason to con- 
sider anything else but the merits of their papers. They are 
giving the public real news service and need only to sell it. 
Yet they seem to lack the selling power. Of all the schemes 
promised or proposed, none equals the good newspaper adver- 
tised by a judicious distribution of sample copies, followed by 
a home grown, locally acquainted solicitor, one who travels 
and sees people in the territory and gets the cash that pays 
him for his services. Mortgaging a newspaper’s subscription 
receipts for one to five years through the use of schemes which 
really net the publisher no cash, is one of the things that have 


led to a reduction of the number of newspapers in the United 
States by something like 25 per cent in six years. It is still 
impossible for people to have their cake and eat it too. 


Report on Newspaper Territorial Surveys 


Newspaper territorial surveys are valuable. They are val- 
uable to the newspaper and to the community, and especially 
are they of value to the advertisers who use the newspapers. 
At two conventions of the Iowa Press Association recently 
held, very complete analyses of such newspaper surveys have 
been reported for the benefit of the publishers of the State, 
the compilations and deductions being made by C. A. Baum- 
gart, of the research department of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines. Mr. Baumgart also assisted in preparing the ques- 
tionnaires which had been sent out prior to the time the con- 
ventions were held. These questionnaires were sent to city, 
rural and outside town readers in territories of four different 
newspapers — two small daily papers and two weeklies — and 
the replies were requested to be anonymous so that frankness 
and truth would be safeguarded. As a rule the replies were 
made by women of the families reading such newspapers, and 
the statements thus sent in and compiled make as interesting 
a study as anything that has come before the newspaper con- 
vention. In fact, since making the report, Mr. Baumgart has 
been besieged with requests to show his charts and speak 
before commercial clubs, chambers of commerce and advertis- 
ing clubs, with the result that such discussions have always 
been greatly interesting. We recommend that similar surveys 
be made in every State, and that some competent newspaper 
man have charge of them so that replies may be directed and 
analyzed in the publishers’ interests as connected with the 
business of the communities represented. 

“Could you do better by buying goods in some other town 
than the one most convenient to your residence? ” 

Now, that question is pertinent to every community in 
the land. Probably in 90 per cent of communities you will 
often hear the statement made that prices at home are too 
high, that better bargains await the customer elsewhere. The 
question was asked in all these surveys and the replies were 
made by the women, who do most of the buying in all com- 
munities. A preponderance of replies indicated that the cus- 
tomer believed she could buy to better advantage elsewhere 
than at home. Yet, a separate questionnaire sent out to 300 
publishers all over the State disproved the statement entirely. 
In this questionnaire, sent out all over the State, a list of 
thirty principal articles of various kinds, from eggs to carpet 
sweepers, was given, with a request that the publisher canvass 
his town on January 7, 1922, and get the actual figures on all 
these articles, the amount paid for produce and live stock 
as well as the amount asked for it, also the selling price on 
meats, poultry, flour, canned goods, sugar and many staples. 
The actual figures compiled from 127 towns showed that there 
was a spread of less than 10 per cent in most of the towns 

















reported, and that the big majority of the towns were within 
three per cent of the average in prices. Hence, the price 
question as between towns was eliminated and the replies 
in the four town survey made could be handled from other 
standpoints. 

Most Popular Newspaper Features 

One question asked in all the towns was regarding what 
feature of the newspaper the reader liked best. The replies 
in the case of one very fine large county seat weekly indicated 
the following choice: Front page local news first; local items 
second; editorials third; want ads. fourth; correspondence 
fifth; markets sixth; public announcements seventh; church 
news eighth; press comment ninth; farm sale news tenth. 

To the question as to whether they read the advertisements 
in the paper, 9714 per cent of the women in town A replied 
yes, 95 per cent in town B, 88 per cent in town C. Only in 
town D was the percentage low, and there it was shown that 
the papers were careless in the handling of the advertisements 
and in the makeup of the papers, advertisements being run 
without change and out of season. 

Asked how many believed the advertisements, the percent- 
age in two of the towns ranked 90 and 89. In both of those 
towns there were advertising clubs which insisted on truthful 
advertising. In the third town the percentage was only 74, 
and in the fourth the percentage was still lower. 

Asked if they read the want advertisements in the papers, 
the percentages of yes were 99, 97, 87 and 51. In the first 
three cases the want advertisements were featured by the 
newspapers, and in the fourth but little care or attention was 
given them. From this it can be seen that in one case, even 
if the two papers had exactly the same circulation, the adver- 
tiser got twice the results in one paper that he did in the other. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the women in town A said they had 
bought or sold something through the medium of the classi- 
fied advertisements. 

The report showed that four-fifths of the goods purchased 
were bought in the towns near by. 

An interesting problem with many merchants is what in- 
ducement or reason brings purchasers to their stores. Many 
doubtless think it is the price of the goods offered, but the 
questionnaire showed that this is not the case. The women 
were asked to tell why they went to a certain drug store to 
trade. The summary of all the women of the four communi- 
ties placed service first, quality of goods second, price third. 

For reasons for patronage of certain grocery stores, 60 
per cent of them could give none. The other 40 per cent 
gave service first, price second, and quality third, showing that 
by advertising and service any grocer may enlarge his trade. 

For clothing stores, accommodation and courtesy ranked 
first, quality second, reliability third, and price fourth. For 
shoe stores, quality was first, accommodation second, and 
price third. For hardware stores and garages, accommodation, 
quality and price were given as the reasons, in the order named. 

For banks, it might be supposed that people were attracted 
there first by the reliability or safety of the bank, but the 
questionnaire revealed the fact that 67 per cent were drawn 
to the bank by the accommodation, courtesy and general ser- 
vice, and only 33 per cent by the reliability of the bank. 

The women were asked to state their complaints if they had 
any against the stores, and in town A 54 per cent registered 
complaints, most of them against one clerk who has since lost 
her position. In town B there were 39 per cent of complaints, 
and in town C only 33 per cent. 

Another interesting point was brought out in one town of 
3,000 people, a railway division town and an agricultural com- 
munity. This was whether or not the women read the personal 
letters and mail advertisements sent out by the business men 
of that town. The replies indicated that only 64.88 per cent 
read such advertising appeals, as compared with the 99.4 per 
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cent who read the want advertisements in newspapers and the 
90 per cent who believe the newspaper advertisements. 

It was shown also that farm sale advertising is read by 
98.5 per cent of the farmers, by 63 per cent of the city readers, 
and by 81.1 per cent of all the readers, local, rural and nearby 
towns. 

As to whether the reader is attracted to stores by the adver- 
tising done in the newspaper in one town, 88.71 per cent replied 


Thanksgiving 


For Those Shopping at This Time 
a Special Feature is Announced 


_ wot s—— mae 


S the season of winter 
approaches and the newest garments 
of the fashion world‘are in vogue we are pleased 


to announce that shoppers will find this store a veritable mecca of 
wonderful value-giving. 














In preparation for this special feature-selling our entire stock of 
Printzess coats and suits, as well as other well known brands, 
waists, skirts, hosiery, gloves and underwear have been re-marked. 
with the sole view of giving the women of Rochester and Fulton 
county a greater opportunity of satisfying their needs. Every 
garment has been cut to the very lowest possible figure and we 
are positive that nowhere will you be able to buy such high class 
merchandjse with such a degree of saving. 


WE ARE COMPLETELY READY TO SERVE YOU 


(he Styles Furnishing Store 


OREN KARN, Prop.—OMER T ROSS, Mer Located in Former Home of Racket 


























This advertisement from The Sun, Rochester, Indiana, because of 
its clean cut, legible appearance, invites a reading. Attractively de- 
signed and set off by liberal white margins, it dominated the page on 
which it appeared, yet it can not be called bold. 


yes, and 29 per cent replied no, and in all other towns the fig- 
ures are, yes, 83 per cent; no, 16.7 per cent. 


Other Surveys Bring Facts 

At this same session of the Iowa Press Association a strictly 
newspaper questionnaire was reported on and analyzed com- 
pletely, showing many facts in connection with the conduct 
and success of the newspapers of the State. We shall make 
more extended report and comment on this questionnaire later. 
In the meantime, publishers of the small dailies and weeklies 
of the country will find much in the above report to consider 
and use. 

Observations 


The open season for political candidates is here. The 
primaries call for publicity, and without publicity there is not 
much call for the average candidate. However, we hope that 
newspapers are treating candidates fairly and as business men. 
Put their advertising on the business basis of other business 
men and ask them to pay the regular rates of transient adver- 
tisers. The editorial opinions and support of the editor are 
not involved in this business charge; it is for the service of the 
newspaper, and the editor should use his own influence as he 
pleases. But it is not fair nor to the interests of the news- 
paper to shut out from publicity the other candidates of any 
party. Such discrimination, just as overcharging candidates 
for service, reacts against the newspapers generally, and in 
the end they pay for it whenever candidates, successful or 
otherwise, get the chance to make it score against them. And 
in this connection, have you tried to suggest or get started such 
legislative candidates as will understand and appreciate the 
rights of the newspapers when the legislatures convene? If 
you have not, you have neglected an important factor in favor 
of your own business. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


The Daily Ledger-Journal, Fairfield, Iowa— We believe you give most of 
the items appearing on your first page undue prominence through the use of 
larger headings than their importance justifies. The makeup is sensational, 
extremely so when considering the size of your city. Advertisements are well 
arranged and effectively displayed, but we consider them overbold and for that 
reason the pages are not so pleasing or so inviting to readers as they would be 
if the advertisements were not so black. The print is good and the makeup 
is the best possible because you pyramid the advertisements. 

Wallace Press-Times, Wallace, Idaho.— First of all let us compliment you 
on the clean and clear print which characterizes your Christmas edition. 
There is a great divergence in quality between the different advertisements, 
however, some being excellent while others are mediocre, if not bad. The 
outstanding fault with those that are not pleasing and effective is the use 
therein of extended types with types of regular shape, sometimes with types 
of extreme opposite shape, i. e., condensed. Another weakness is the use of 
capitals for large blocks of body matter. The wave rule and ribbon borders 
are unattractive and we suggest that you hold to plain straight rules. 

A. D. Wiseman, Hebron, Illinois—The page advertisement bill for Weaver, 
entitled ‘‘ Competition Weeps,” is nicely arranged and well balanced. The 
effect created is striking and impressive. From an artistic standpoint it suffers 
from the use of the block display letter. We understand you intended that it 
should be striking and impressive, hence the use of the bold gothic headlines. 
The point we want to make, however, is that there are bold face types that 
have grace and style, such as the Cheltenham, for instance. Had such a letter 
been used instead of the crude and angular gothic the appearance of the ad. 
would have been more pleasing and equally effective. 

THe VAN Trump Company, Rochester, Indiana.—The Sun is an excellent 
paper in all mechanical respects — editorially, too, so far as we feel capable 
of judging. We consider the ad. display the best feature; indeed it is seldom 
that such excellent composition as the display for The Styles Furnishing Store, 
herewith reproduced, is found in a local newspaper. The white space is 
cleverly utilized, and were it not for the fact that if we reproduced the entire 
page the advertisement mentioned and shown would be reduced almost to 
invisibility, we would do it just to show how effectively it stands out in com- 
petition with other displays. Presswork is also excellent, as is makeup, both 
of the first and inside pages, on which the advertisements are placed accord- 
ing to the pyramid. 

Montineau County Herald, California, Missouri— Aside from the fact 
that the print is a trifle pale and that several styles of type are used for the 
display of advertisements, the Christmas edition is a fine one. There are 
features, however, that to an extent compensate for the last mentioned fault, 
making the paper and the advertisements more inviting than other papers 
whereon types are mixed. Those features are white space intelligently utilized 
and restraint in the size of the display. The pyramiding of advertisements 
contributes materially to overcoming the bad effects of mixing type faces and 
adds to the appearance of the paper through the effect of order attained. 

The Allen County Journal, Iola, Kansas.—Your Christmas edition is a 
dandy. The advertisements, particularly those set in light face Cheltenham, 
which are featured by liberal white space, are excellent. Others equally well 
displayed and arranged are not so attractive or inviting, because of the use of 








To Our Friends and Patrons 





HE success that has come to us during the past yeas has 
been due to the excephonally generous patronage with 
whuh you have favored us 
We appreciate t to the utmost. and desire to extend to you 
our sincere thanks and the compliments of the season 


May Happiness and Prospenty Always Attend You 











South Street Garage 


MH ABTS Prop Phone 315 


THE QUALITY GARAGE 


209 South Se 






































Clean cut open display like this is effective, even with types of light 
tone, yet there is gained by the use of light face display an effect of neatness 
and beauty that in itself is compelling. From the Allen County Journal, 
Iola, Kansas. 


such displeasing type faces as the extended Cheltenham Bold and the con- 
densed gothics, neither of which are good ad. letters. We are reproducing 
two of these better advertisements just to show our readers, as we feel we 
must every once in awhile, that bold types and big types completely filling 
the space are not essential to effective display, if, indeed, such display can be 
considered effective on the whole. Our idea is that, no matter how pronounced 
a thing may be, it is not effective in winning attention if its appearance is 
repellent, as overbold and odd shaped types invariably make it. Presswork is 
also excellent, as, in fact, is almost every feature of the paper. 
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The Ionia Sentinel-Standard, Ionia, Michigan..-The colored section of 
your special Christmas edition is attractive. Apparently the compositors were 
influenced by the fact that this section in colors was ‘* special’? and set the 
advertisements for it far better than they did those appearing on the black 
and white sections. The faults, where they exist, require just a repetition of 
the same old story: too many type faces, in mixture and crowding. That just 
about sums up the weaknesses of most of the poorly executed papers 
we receive. 

The Daily Telegraph, Napier, New Zealand.—Your special Christmas edi- 
tion is interesting, the first page being well arranged. We have néver been able 
to understand why so many papers published in Great Britain proper and in 








Xmas Suggestions 


OUR STORE IS CROWDED WITH 
BEAUTIFUL AND PRACTICAL GIFTS 





Fine Stationery, high grade Liggets, 
Whitman’s and Nunnally’s Candies, 
Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Fountain Pens, 
Eastman Kodaks, Pyralin Ivory---and a 
large assortment of Greeting Cards, 
Xmas Seals white Tissue Paper, etc. 


We are pleased to lay aside any item in our store 
--you may call at your convenience. . , 


Saturday, December 18th 
1921-Rexall Weather Chart Calendars. 








Squire Drug Company 




















Another attractive light face advertisement from the 
Allen County Journal, Iola, Kansas: Simplicity and an 
inviting appearance here constitute strong display. 


the British dominions fill their first page with ‘“‘ want ” advertisements instead 
of news, but, happily, this is not the case with this edition of your paper, the 
first page of which is devoted to interesting information and stories about 
Christmas. The print is not bad, yet it is not good, and the advertisements 
would be better if the type faces employed were of more pleasing design. 
The use of capitals for setting text or body matter should be avoided, as 
capitals are difficult to read in mass and, by suggesting difficult reading, are 
apt to cost such advertisements the attention they require for results. In 
playing up the news of the day we believe you will do well to adopt the style 
followed by the leading American and Canadian papers. 

Oswego Times, Oswego, New York.— Presswork is excellent and the first 
page makeup is pleasing. It would be more attractive and interesting in appear- 
ance — but not more pleasing —if there were more displayed news headings. 
On one issue sent us there are only two heads large enough to attract atten- 
tion, those being in the first and seventh columns, at the top. An improve- 
ment would result if you would place similar headings at the tops of alternate 
columns and two or three lower in the page, in columns where there are none 
at the top. Advertisements as a whole are commercially satisfactory, but 
would be better if you had better type and if you would standardize upon one 
style for display. Crowding is quite generally characteristic of the smaller 
advertisements, which are also featured by weak display. Another point: 
Pyramid the advertisements. To give a small two column advertisement 
“island” position in one of the upper corners is too much. Not only that, 
but the page is not pleasing when advertisements are scattered about with the 
maximum of reading matter around them. One arrangement characterizes one 
page and another the next — the result of which is that there is a total lack 
of order throughout the paper. 

The Barrie Examiner, Barrie, Canada.— Print is excellent and the first 
page is pleasingly balanced. The three line double column heads set in the thick 
gothic capitals are, we believe, a trifle strong, but the bad effect resulting from 
that style of head letter is minimized through the fact that the page is so good 
otherwise. However, you want to make it still better, hence the suggestion. 
While we consider the advertisements satisfactory on the whole we consider 
that too much of the display is set in capitals. What is worse still, the body 
in some advertisements, at least a portion of it, is often set in capitals, too. 
Types that do not harmonize are frequently found in the big display of a single 
advertisement. If it is impossible to set the display of all advertisements in 
the same style of type, certainly you can confine that of individual advertise- 
ments to one face. Before attempting to use two styles of type in a display 
analyze them for a moment and see if they have features in common that 
will keep them from clashing when placed close together, as in succeeding lines 
of an advertisement. Now skim through the other reviews of this issue and 
see what is said with respect to the pyramiding of advertisements, for if that 
plan is put into effect on the Examiner it would improve the paper materially. 
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F. A. KNeetanp, Charles City, Iowa.—The large advertisement for 
Graham’s store, herewith reproduced, which was spread over two pages with 
a single column of reading matter at the left and two columns at the right, is 
remarkably well arranged and also effectively displayed. The fact that all the 
display, while not in one face is in types that are similar in appearance results 
in an harmonious effect, take as a whole. None of the other advertisements 
in the issue compare with this one for excellence — because of too many 
gothic types. The print is good. 

The Aurora Observer, Aurora, Oregon.—The fact that there is altogether 
a disproportionate amount of advertisements in your Christmas edition makes 
the pages uninviting. ‘The fact that the advertisements are almost con- 
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of crowding is sensed because the body matter is set in larger type than neces- 
sary. A good point is the pyramiding of advertisements. The effect of order 
throughout the various pages resulting from the systematic placing of adver- 
tisements is indeed pleasing. 

The Clayton County Messenger, Elkrader, lowa.—Two features about your 
paper stand out as exceptionally good — print and composition of advertise- 
ments. The first page makeup is good but somewhat weak as a result of 
the fact that there is no heading at the top of the sixth and last column. When 
single column top headings are used, a seven column or a five column paper 
has a decided advantage, for, then, with heads in alternate columns starting 
with the first, there will be a heading in the last, a very prominent and im- 
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Attractive, well balanced and impressive double page spread by F. A. Kneeland, of the Charles City (Iowa) Jntelligencer. 


sistently overdisplayed and that they are crowded in themselves — and then 
crowded ento the pages without the least apparent attempt at order — empha- 
sizes the uninviting effect. Then, we note extensive mixing of faces which do not 
harmonize, although we hesitate to make this point as we believe the volume 
of advertising taxed your type equipment to the limit. However, all issues 
are not so overloaded with advertisements and in future editions you can 
doubtless watch out for this and all the other points we have made. The 
presswork is very good. 

The Preston News, Preston, Kansas.— Presswork on your Christmas edition 
is remarkable, especially considering that it was printed one page at a time 
on 2 14% by 22 inch job press and that, being a six column page, it just 
about filled the chase. Most of the advertisements are good, too, in fact, 
criticism would largely concern the mixing of faces in some instances and 
crowding in others. Get away from the practice of placing advertisements in 
the corners; the page looks a great deal better when they are grouped in the 
lower right hand corner of the page, leaving the reading matter in the upper 
left hand corner. For every “ home printed’ page we note you have a page 
of ready print, which, of course, bulks out the edition. 

Pustic and high school newspapers are getting to be quite the vogue, 
creditable papers coming even from the small towns. We have seen many 
in recent months, but considered from all angles and keeping in mind the fact 
that Burlingame, Kansas, has less than two thousand inhabitants, we marvel 
at the news interest and make up of the Oracle, published by the high school 
students of that little city, just twenty miles from the writer’s birthplace. 
Of course, much credit for the excellent makeup and good print is due the 
local paper, the Enterprise, but the student editorial staff apparently and 
wisely devotes its energies to collecting and writing snappy and interesting 
news items, reposing confidence in the good printers of the Enterprise for mak- 
ing the paper look well. 

The McLean News, McLean, Texas.— Our compliments on your excellent 
paper. The print is clear and clean, although possibly a shade pale. Adver- 
tisements are exceptionally well arranged and are generally forceful in display. 
We regret, of course, that you employ the variety of display types that you 
do. Some of the advertisements are overdisplayed, an example of which is the 
one for the Western Lumber & Hardware Company in your January 27 issue. 
Another point: Avoid the use of capitals in display, except occasionally for 
the smaller display lines and signatures. In some advertisements an effect 


portant column. You carry a large amount of reading matter, far more than 
the average, and thus the advertisements, placed in the corners, almost always 
have reading matter on two sides. However, the appearance of the paper would 
be more attractive if the advertisements were pyramided, that is, placed in the 
lower right hand corner of each page, and there would then be an effect of 
order throughout the paper that is absent as the advertisements are now 
arranged. 

The Chilton Times, Chilton, ‘eeadia nn Excellent mechanically, and 
filled with live news matter, there is no suggestion we can make unless it 
be that there should be a heading at the top of the last column of your other- 
wise good first page. This weakness is often found in papers having six col- 
umns, some publishers overcoming it by having a two column head in the 
middle (third and fourth) columns or two single column heads alongside in 
those columns. The point of most interest in the issue sent us is the article 
giving the names of individuals and corporations in your county paying more 
than $100 income tax, the amount of income and the tax being given in each 
instance. We are uncertain about the policy of printing this, not because 
it lacks news value to readers of the paper not concerned, but because most 
people do not like to have their salary made public. As a rule they like to 
have it ‘“ guessed’ a little more than it actually is. However, the point is 
brought out so that other publishers may do the same thing in their papers 
if they want to. 

The Morning Chronicle, Halifax, Canada.— Mechanically, your ‘“ New 
Year Edition’ of forty-eight pages is remarkably fine; ad. display, makeup 
and print are above reproach. Editorially, the issue is an achievement. We can 
readily understand why the issue is recognized as the unofficial hand book of 
Nova Scotia, giving, as it does, interesting statistics of the industrial and com- 
mercial growth of the province. The edition is enriched with numerous excel- 
lent contributions, historical, biographical and literary, that pertain to every 
interest. Special editions, while often large, are too often issued on pretext; 
they promise more than they deliver. They are “ Industrial,” ‘“‘ Anniversary,” 
etc., more in name than in fact, more to get advertising patronage than to get 
cut an edition that will be of service and interest to the community. In your 
“New Year Edition’ the happy exception is found, for wherever copies go 
they will ‘sell’? Nova Scotia to readers, and, furthermore, instil into the 
natives a conception of the greatness of the province, which plainly is not 
provincial, but big, up to date, and busy. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Emit Grorce SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York. 
—yYour brother Axel had better look to his laurels, 
if, indeed, you are not already running him a neck 
and neck race. You do not spread it on quite so 
thick as he does —the ornament, we mean — and 
yet quite generally you have retained the quaint 
and characteristic Roycroft style resulting from 
heavy types, crossed rule paneling and rough 
deckled stocks. The six folders announcing and 
outlining the series of lectures on psychology and 
kindred subjects by Elsie Lincoln Benedict are 
quite unusual for this class of work. 

Vacuum Ort Company, New York city.—The 
best features about the two booklets, ‘‘ Stationary 
Steam Engines ” and ‘‘ Oil Engines,”’ are the covers, 
which are pleasing and effective at the same time. 
Frankly, we do not like the type face used for the 
body. We'll grant that it is legible, but not more 
so than several faces we might name that are more 
attractive. The type face in question always ap- 
peals to us as being clumsy, and then, too, several 
of the letters give the impression of being wrong 
fonts, decided misfits. Presswork on the body could 
also be improved, some of the halftones filling up 
noticeably in the high lights. On the whole, of 
course, the work is satisfactory, but not the best. 
The inside of both booklets disappoints one after 
having admired the covers. 

Davis PrintiInc Company, New York city.— 
Your letterhead appears better when the letter is 
filled in than when it is blank, as there is so much 
red in the design. It is attractive and interesting in 
arrangement and set in Bookman is, of course, leg- 
ible. We believe a good medium brown or a rather 
light blue if used instead of the bright red would 
be better, even with the letter filled in. The title 
page of the folder for the Orphans’ Christmas Tree 
Fund is attractive and impressive as a result, 
largely, of the interesting drawn border in which 
the main lines of the title appear. We regret that 
the border in the light gray tone is not well printed 
and therefore a good plate for reproducing it can 
not be obtained. The envelope, printed in full tone 
and light tint of blue ink, is very pleasing and 
attractive. 

Eart Rose, Lexington, North Carolina.— Small 
forms such as letterheads are good, as they are set 
in one face of type. Larger forms are not so good 
and some of them are very, very bad. A case in 
point is the folder for the Elk Furniture Company, 
in which a refined italic, a text and a block letter 
are combined. Furthermore, the arrangement is 
complex, due as much to copy as to typesetting, 
the copy being a series of high spots or heads. 
However, you could have done better if you had 
combined groups so as to reduce their number, 
thereby simplifying the design. The cover for the 
Old Hickory Fair premium list is weak in display. 
The type, particularly that of the title, should be 
larger. In this design one finds most of the atten- 
tion drawn by and to the border and, naturally, 
the type is slighted. 

Lewis Printinc Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri— Most of the specimens are good. On the 
cover for the minutes of the St. Louis Conference 
we would eliminate the colons at either end of the 
line “‘ Church,”’ placed there in the vain hope that 
they would make the line as long as the lines 
“‘ Methodist ” and ‘ Episcopal ’’ above. As a mat- 
ter of fact they do not accomplish the desired 
object, as they are smaller and hence lighter than 
the letters of the other two lines. Another thing, 
the groups are about equally spaced apart on the 
page, thereby creating a monotonous effect. If the 
lines were arranged in fewer groups, say two, the 
design would be more simple, and a more pleasing 


distribution of white space would be possible. The 
other specimens — with the exception of the ticket 
for the American Legion auto races, which is very 
poor — are excellent. 

Wit1taM GREEN, INCORPORATED, New York city. 
—The booklet, ‘“‘ Into the Home,” is, first of all, 
a mighty attractive example of printing. The neat 
and legible Scotch Roman typography is handsome; 
it could not be better done. Secondly, this booklet 
is a most effective piece of direct advertising for a 
producer of that kind of publicity. It is unusual, 
too, in the sense that it furnishes some interesting 
information to the advertiser whom you desire to 
influence to do direct advertising. First of all are 
listed by divisions of incomes the number of fami- 
lies in the country with incomes over $5,000 a year. 
Then these 432,662 families are tabulated according 
to States. Then the interesting fact is shown that 
nearly one half of the people in the United States 
having incomes of $5,000 and over live in the half 
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Striking treatment of blotter design by Emil George 
ahlin, The Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, 
New York. 
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dozen States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, and that the incomes of these represent fifty- 
six per cent of the whole. After that the point is 
made that if the distribution of the solicited adver- 
tiser is restricted this small group of States provides 
a market that is not only compact and accessible 
but second to none in buying power. Then comes 
the argument for direct intensive advertising, which 
is made effective — doubly effective — by what has 
gone before. 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, Chicago, Illinois. 
—Your latest type specimen book is one of the 
handsomest we have seen. ‘The cover is particu- 
larly attractive, being featured by a panel of elec- 
trotype shell with the written words, ‘‘ We don’t 
tell you it can’t be done —we do it cheerfully,” 
placed within a border, printed in gray ink on gray 
Sunburst cover stock. The words on the electrotype 
read regularly and not reversed, being obtained in 
that way by making the zinc from which the shell 
was cast reversed, or backwards. The text is hand- 
somely printed on high grade enameled stock and 
the specimen lines of type are well arranged for 
reference. The pages of text preceding the show- 
ing of specimens are attractively set in beautiful 
Cloister Old Style and feature the different depart- 
ments, as for example, “ Pattern Filing System,” 
“ Electrotyping,”’ etc. 

REIN Printinc Company, Houston, Texas.— It 
is indeed unfortunate that so attractive a booklet in 
all other respects as ‘‘ Memento of Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments” should be all but ruined 
by poor presswork. The cover, printed on light 
gray Sunburst, is attractive, and the booklet is given 
an added effect of worth through the use of end 
leaves of the same paper. The stock of the body, 
white dull coated enamel, is also of the best grade, 
while design and typography are good throughout. 
Presswork is altogether too pale, and while the ill 
effect is not so apparent in the type it is pro- 
nounced on the halftones of prominent men in the 
conference. These lack life and snap, having a 
“washed out” effect, accentuated by the fact that 
the photographs in most cases were poor, too. Your 
blotter, featuring a silver loving cup trade mark 
device with the words “ Rein on your printing is 
like sterling on silver,” is a crackerjack. Simple, 
forceful display with a strong and pleasing color 
scheme, deep brown and light green on buff colored 
stock, results in an effect that is attractive and 
impressive. 

Wittram Cotvarp, Glendale, California.— Speci- 
mens are of excellent quality in all respects, while 
one of them recalls to mind a familiar scene. The 
writer once worked in a plant where signs reading 
“The Customer Is Always Right”? were plastered 
all over the wall. He had a number of experiences 
similar to yours with the lady proprietor of the 
beauty parlor who insisted that her card be set in 
bold ‘“ gothic’ “so it could be read.” He there- 
fore knows how to sympathize with you. Funny, 
isn’t it, how big and bold types are required to 
make a business card easy to read? Signs to the 
effect of the infallibility of the customer’s knowl- 
edge as to what is right and wrong in printing are 
good for the customer’s consumption, but we fel- 
lows behind the scenes laughed often at their ideas. 
The Caslon specimens are the best of the lot, and 
those on which there are blind stamped borders 
are particularly pleasing. Lines should not be set 
wholly in Parsons capitals. As some of the letters, 
the capital N for example, are just like the lower 
case character, only larger, the effect is much like 
a line of caps and lower case mixed. 
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Eppy Press Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.—The book, ‘‘ Of Interest to Every Automo- 
bile Dealer in Pittsburgh,” issued to promote the 
automobile exposition is ‘“ one in a thousand ”’ for 
quality. The fine paper, the exquisite artwork, the 
characterful lettering and the beautiful typography 
in Garamond delight the eye. Oh, yes, the press- 
work is just as good as the rest of it. Another 
item in the collection which, while not so impres- 
sive because smaller but of equal quality, is the 
booklet, “A Greeting; a Verse,’ done for Frank 
Rogers. Hand made paper of excellent quality is 
the life of this booklet, for the design and typog- 
raphy, while of the finest quality, would not bring 
near the results if printed on cheap paper. The 
cover for the booklet, ‘“‘ The Right Word in the 
Right Place,” is striking, unique and pleasing. The 
lettering in red orange and the decorative art panels 
along both sides of the page in gray against the 
black background make a wholly unusual appear- 
ance. Of course it goes without saying the remain- 
ing specimens in the collection rate equally high 
and that presswork, which has not been mentioned, 
is of the very best grade. 

PRINTCRAFT PReEsS, INCORPORATED, New York 
city.— Pieces of Eight,” your advertising folder, 
is a crackerjack. The front page, on which the 
title appears, is illustrated by a striking illustration 
of a pirate guarding a treasure chest, with a dagger 
between his teeth, a pistol in one hand and a sword 
in the other. It is printed in two colors, black and 
red orange, and is very effective in getting attention. 
The title of the second page is ‘‘ Dammit, the man’s 
a pirate,’’ and the text beneath is opened with an 
initial “‘T,” atop of which a parrot sits. He’s the 
fellow who utters the condemnation just quoted. 
Then, in the body, which is attractively set in a 
readable size of Goudy Old Style (fourteen point), 
an endeavor is made to ward off unjust criticism 
of the printer’s prices and reasons are given to 
show why a printer’s prices can not be made like 
those on most manufactured commodities. Strongest 
of these are the facts that every job is different and 
that no printer can manufacture stock ahead. A 
strong lick is put in for the element of service in 
assisting the advertiser with his advertising and 
merchandising problems. The text is wound up by 
this strong paragraph: ‘He (the present day 
printer) comes to your desk, not as a buccaneer 
armed for pillage, but to bring to bear in your inter- 
est the wealth of his experience and the irresistible 
power of his presses.” Such publicity will put the 
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Handsome cover and title page of de luxe 10 by 13 inch book produced by The Eddy Press Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
cover and the text was antique India tint, and the printing was done in yellow and black. 





printer issuing it in a strong light before his cus- 
tomers and potential customers. It is an appeal 
to the broad minded, an appeal with the punch 
of reason. 

The Livingston Press, Bennington, Vermont.— 
Your Christmas and New Year cards are neat and 
attractive. The menu for the Elks’ annual banquet 
is also quite pleasing, although we think the em- 
bossing (powder process) detracts rather than adds 
to the appearance. If a part only were so treated 
it would add variety and effectiveness, but with 
every line of type and both ornaments so embossed 
it is overdone. The blotter, ‘ Ali Through ’22,”’ is 
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Cover of attractive booklet by The Eddy Press 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Printing 
was in brown on light gray antique laid cover stock. 
The cord also was brown. 
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The stock for both the 





not pleasing. First of all a lack of unity is appar- 
ent in the arrangement of the great number of 
parts, each of which attracts the eye individually. 
Then the scriptlike italic used for the body is both 
displeasing and illegible. The booklet, ‘ Speci- 
mens of Embossed Stationery,’’ contains some very 
attractive examples, although on some of them the 
powder seems to have been applied too generously, 
because too much ink was carried. The gloss and 
the embossing are too pronounced. This same effect 
is apparent on the cover, which is attractively ar- 
ranged and displayed. Only as an example of the 
process do we consider it permissible to be used on 
this cover. The use of this process, we believe, 
should be restricted to small commercial forms, 
forms on which the size of type used is small. 

Rosert V. Srmonps, Brattleboro, Vermont, is 
president of the Pioneer Printers’ Club of young 
boys between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, who, 
under the guidance of Franklin P. Sears, of the 
Vermont Printing Company, are learning a lot about 
the art preservative of all arts. Judging from the 
specimens sent us, which were set by the boys but 
printed by the regular employees of the company 
named above, the club has made great progress 
already and it has been in existence less than a 
year. The leaflet containing the roster of members 
and officers, the meeting night and other information 
regarding the club is one of the most pleasing exam- 
ples of Caslon typography we have seen this month. 
Another interesting specimen is a card set in Chel- 
tenham Bold announcing the exhibit of the club 
made at the Valley Fair during September, which 
shows the boys are wide awake. It seems to the 
writer that boys’ printing clubs such as this afford 
a great opportunity to keep boys out of mischief 
by providing them with educational amusement and 
the opportunity to learn things that will be helpful 
to them, no matter what vocation they later settle 
upon. There is no business under the sun of which 
a general knowledge is of as much value in other 
lines as the printing business. 

ScHENLEY HicH ScHoot PRINTING DEPARTMENT, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— While not at all bad, 
the examples of printing are below the standard of 
work done in some other schools with which we are 
familiar. The outstanding fault, however, is poor 
presswork. Consider the larger lines of type on the 
card entitled ‘‘Home and Mother,” the colors of 
which are pleasing. Note they are gray and specked 
with white spots. The ink was doubtless too stiff 
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THE SIZES OF THE DISPLAY BOOTHS IN THE MAIN SALON 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Spaces 1 t0 5; 10 9 20; 25 t0 29 
Space: 6 and 21 

Spaces 7, 8, 9, 22, 23, 24 

Spaces 31 to 40; 43 to 52; 36 to 63; 68 to 77 
Spaces 30, 53, 33, 78 

Spaces 41, 42, 66, 67 

Gireular space 54 


24x16 fet 
x22 fen 
25x D fat 
18 x17 fart 
17x24 fot 
17. 26 fet 
Diameter 22 fet 
‘The main promenade is 15 feet wide and all other aisles are ten 
feet wide. 
‘The circular space occupying the very center of the room will 
fot be sold. For each exposition, this space will be allotted to « 
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different exhibitor who will be chosen by the lortery plan. Each 
dealer who subscribes tor exhibit space will have an opportunity to 
draw for the use of chis central display. The winner will be entitled 
to free use of the space which may be used ro supplement the 
exhibit in his booth. 

A single display booth is suffiaently large to permut the showing 
of two cars. Two adjoining booths, used as one, contain space for 
the display of five cars, and in some cases six cars. The name of 
the car, its insignia, and che name of the dealer exhibitor may 
appear above the booth. 

Each booth will be definitely separared from the booths on 
either side so that the patrons of the exposiaon may examine each 
particular exhibit without being subjected to the diverung influence 
of other displays at the same ame. 

The proposed plan of decoration will make each booth « frting 
setting for the finest of cars. 








Two pages from the body of the very handsome book, the cover and title page of which are shown opposite. 


The artwork, design, lettering, typography, 


paper and presswork are all of the finest quality, and reflect great credit upon the producer, The Eddy Press Corporation, 


and ‘ pulled,” as there appears to be enough im- 
pression. In fact, the impression is too heavy in 
spots; it is not uniform. Margins are bad around 
the type and inside the border on this form. The 
title page of the program for ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” is pleasing and the small cards are very 
neat, as are most of the titles. On the cover for 
the booklet, ‘“‘ Reading List,’ the arrangement of 
the small capitals just below the title should have 
been changed to avoid the filling out of the last short 
line of the otherwise squared group with colons. 
These do not adequately balance the line or the 
group because they are not of sufficient strength. 
Then, too, the fact that they are not like the letter 
characters means that even if they were strong 
enough in tone value the effect would still be lacking 
in balance. The practice of filling out lines with 
colons, etc., is one which we do not recommend. 
South African Typographical Journal, Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal—The competition between mem- 
bers, apprentices as well as journeymen, of your 
Bloemfontein local brought some interesting let- 
terheads. In class ‘‘A’”— the journeymen’s class — 
three designs appear equally worthy of honor, choice 
between them being largely a matter of taste. These 
are labeled “Also Ran” (the designer must be 
overly modest, as that is a poor name for a win- 
ner), ‘‘ Pretty’? and “ Humps.” As stated, these 
are of equal merit typographically, but we have a 
particular aversion to the hue of yellow ‘‘ Humps ” 
used although we “lean” to his style of arrange- 
ment. We throw up our hands when asked to make 
a choice among these three. Of the others, broadly 
speaking, the following lose primarily from poor 
choice of type: ‘‘ Baby,” ‘“Spes Bona,” “ Thin 
Lead” and ‘ Grosvener.” The following are too 
ornate, rule and ornament in them being featured 
instead of the type: ‘‘ Orangia,’’ ‘“‘ Model 14,” 
“ Dale,” “ Nil Desperandum,” “ Fair Play ’’ and 
“Appleblom.”” ‘The latter is also poorly “ whited.” 
The color is bad on the design marked ‘“ Bloem- 
Branch,”’ which is also too scattered. ‘‘ Kaaskop ” 
runs the three first mentioned a rather close race, 
but is weak. ‘“ Limpet ” lacks unity, while “ Lin- 
dum” would have dene better if he had avoided 
underscoring and had given better display to the 
lines he underscored. For a panel arrangement that 
of “Wombat ” is not bad in so far as the paneling 


of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


is concerned, but the types used fairly scream at 
each other. We would also prefer straight rules 
throughout. Other faults, of course, are found, but 
space forbids a thorough analysis of them. On the 
whole the specimens in class ‘‘ B,” the work of the 
apprentices, beat those of class “A.” ‘ Simplicity ” 
is as good as, if not better than, any of the three 
best of class “‘A.” It is of a simple and direct 
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Pull the Cork of 
the New Bottle of 1922 
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Title page of de luxe booklet, cover of which is 
shown directly opposite. Printing was in black and 
brown on antique laid stock having deckled edges. 
It was decidedly attractive in original form. 


style, such as we prefer. The label as featured sup- 
plies sufficient ornament. ‘ Be Prepared” likewise 
did well, and his design measures up to the stand- 
ard of the three best among the journeymen. 
“‘ Stick ’’ has a design to be proud of, but he spoiled 
it in printing. The green is entirely too weak in 
tone, or value. The heavy items in a design should 
have been printed in the weaker color, but “ Sticks ”’ 
has reversed the order, further widening the differ- 
ence already existing. There is character in the de- 
sign of “ Cupie,” which does not show to good 
advantage, owing to the poor colors used. More 
generally than among the journeymen the appren- 
tices seem to appreciate the value of simplicity, 
hence their greater success. The ‘old boys,’’ at 
least most of them, cling desperately, it seems, 
to “ gingerbread ”’ styles. 

Ir Is Nor Often that an advertising campaign 
is so outstanding as that of the Royal Electrotype 
Company, of Philadelphia, wherein the personnel of 
the organization was featured. When month after 
month we have thumbed through our copy of THE 
INLAND PRINTER we invariably stopped at the two 
page spreads of the Royal. Style was quite con- 
sistent throughout; on each left hand page of the 
spread there would appear a halftone illustration, 
usually occupying almost the entire page, of some 
Royal workman. These were intimate personal pho- 
tographs of the men at their work, and in their 
work clothes. The respective occupations of these 
workmen were utilized to point out why Royal elec- 
tros are such good electros. As an example, “ Char- 
ley ”’ Seaver, under whose portrait on the left hand 
page we find the name hooked up with the title 
‘“‘ Expert Finisher,” is quoted on the right hand 
page as saying “If a plate isn’t right it isn’t fit to 
print.”” Then in the body of the advertisement the 
importance given the finishing operation in the 
Royal plant is emphasized. In the final paragraph 
we find, ‘“‘It is men of his quality we are featuring 
as factors in our organization. We want our cus- 
tomers to know that behind every one of the twenty- 
two operations in the making of an electrotype there 
is a Royal workman worth knowing.’”’ Who can 
doubt the effectiveness of such publicity? Why, it 
fairly commands confidence; it radiates the quality 
idea all through. The results from this campaign 
will be felt for years to come. Here we are, though, 
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a reviewer of printing, going off on a tangent — but 
who would not under such circumstances? The 
thing that started us was the handsome portfolio 
in which the Royal company has reprinted all the 
advertisements “‘ life size.”” The pages are approxi- 
mately 18 by 12 inches, each accommodating one 
of the spreads of the series. The paper is dull 
coated enamel, and the presswork is excellent. The 
typography, consistent throughout in Caslon, is 
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indeed, while presswork is excellent. Now for the 
imperfections, which, however, are minor: The fact 
that ¢he cutout on the front of the double cover, 
through which the large halftone print of the build- 
ing appears, is so large causes it to flap around 
loosely. Furthermore, it does not look as neat as 
it would if it were smaller. The ornament on the 
title page is too low, being in the center of the 
space between the type groups, therefore making a 
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tional — just like the work that company produces for others. u 
“ flossy,” but in the original, printed in soft colors, the effect is beautiful. 
type was printed in light gray ink, while the decorative colors — appearing in paneled head and initial were orange and gold. 


completed the round of outstanding quality features. 


beautiful, and the manner in which the display is 
brought out in big type creates an effect that is 
characterful as well as impressive. The trade mark 
is an invariable feature, often happily adapted, as, 
for instance, beneath name and portrait of one 
workman it appears between the words “ His” 
and ‘* Mark ” — quite a clever idea, and suggestive 
of the idea the advertisements were planned to put 
over —that is, that the Royal organization is a 
superior organization and that the Royal workmen 
have a deep interest in the success of the company. 
This handsome book is bound, loose leaf style, in a 
cover of rich brown Castilian stock, the only print- 
ing on which is the company’s trade mark, which 
appears inside a white oval on the front. It is all 
very remarkable indeed. Now, what do you think 
happened after E. Parker Archibald, the Royal 
advertising manager, thought he had concluded the 
series with a writeup of Harris B. Hatch, the “ big 
chief”? Look at pages 438 and 439 of THe INLAND 
PRINTER for January and see for yourself. The big 
chief got busy and “slipped one over” on Archi- 
bald. He put in the papers an advertisement, just 
like the others of the series, featuring the advertis- 
ing manager and giving him credit for the whole 
performance. Congratulations, Royal. Congratu- 
lations, Archibald. 

Tue News PusiisH1nc Company, Salisbury, 
Maryland.— Our compliments are extended upon 
your attractive book, ‘“ Through Your Printer to 
the Public.” Typography in the main is very good 





When the Joseph Mack Printing House, of Detroit, Michigan, gets out a piece of advertising on its own account you can bank on its being excep- 
In our reproduction of the booklet cover at the left some may possibly consider it too 
The first text page, shown at the right, was equally handsome. The Cloister 









monotonous division. The page is lacking in bal- 
ance, is uninteresting and out of proportion. This 
effect is the more marked because the ornament is 
of the inverted pyramid shape and looks best when 
seeming to hang pendant. For this reason it would 
not look the best if raised to a point where pro- 
portion and balance would be good, although a 
round or rectangular ornament would appear well 
at the point where the space is divided on the 
ratio of two to three. One full line and a short 


=< HERE’S a big difference between 
© Certified Bread—the Big Double 
GPAG Loaf and ordinary bread. You will 
3h notice it in the first bite. It’s 
AX richer, better tasting and more 
WSS nourishing. Every one likes it. 
q If you haven't learned of its wholesome good- 
ness for yourself, there’s a real treat in store for 
you. Ask your grocer for a loaf today. Eat every 
bit of it. If you don’t think it’s the best bread 
you ever tasted, ask for your money back. We 
will repay your grocer. 
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Envelope stuffer by Emil George Sahlin, East 
Aurora, New York, illustrating with the form shown 
opposite how variety in treatment was accorded 
succeeding “ editions.” 
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line (shorter than the width of an initial) is not 
enough below an initial, particularly a large one 
such as used in this booklet. Neither is it desir- 
able to begin a paragraph just below an initial, as 
is also frequently done in this book. Space between 
type and initial is too wide alongside the initials 
throughout, while spacing is frequently too wide 
and hence bad between words of the body as set 
on the “ machine.”” As there was not a great deal 
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of matter in the book we should like to have seen 
it set in Cloister Old Style, with the heads in that 
face — either bold or italic — as the Engravers Old 
English (text) is not suitable for this class of work. 
However, the good features outweigh the bad, and 
we can class the book as a good one. 

Tue HucH STEPHENS Printinc Company, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri— We certainly do think the 
catalogue for the Waco Sash & Door Company, of 
Waco, Texas, is more than one would ordinarily ex 
pect from Jefferson City, Missouri— not just a 
‘* little more,” as you suggest, but a great deal more 
That, of course, means if one did not know the 
Stephens company was located in “ Jeff City,’ but, 
knowing that, we’re not at all surprised. In fact. 
your company has for years been doing a grade and 
volume of printing comparable with that of the 
best metropolitan plants. Containing almost four 
hundred 7 by 10 inch pages, this is doubtless, as you 
state, one of the largest catalogues for mill work 
ever produced. The cover is not only beautiful, 
but substantial, too. Board backs, covered with deep 
green “‘ Kraft Built ’’ leather substitute, tinted in 
spots with brown, with the title and trade mark on 
the front embossed in a sunken panel, the effect is 
very rich indeed. The trade mark is bronzed. Like- 
wise, on the backbone, the name of the company is 
embossed in large letters. Our uncertainty as to 
the manner in which this unique cover treatment 
was obtained is excusable on the grounds that yours 
is a secret process — and it’s a good one. For the 
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inside, 100 pound basis enameled stock of excep- 
tional quality was used. The merchandise, for the 
most part exterior and interior doors, is admirably 
illustrated. The doors, printed from duotone half- 
tones made from wash drawings, are set off by a 
background panel printed solid in deep olive, while 
light olive was used for the border surrounding this 
panel and black on the type matter below it. The 
border contains at the top the trade mark of the 
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DILL & COLLINS CO., PAPER MAKERS 


Handsome cover of booklet produced for the Dill & Collins Company 
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tiveness in big measure. The title page design is 
not well positioned; it is a trifle too close to the 
back margin as well as a trifle too low on the page. 
The body of the booklet is exceptionally well 
treated typographically, although the top and bot- 
tom margins are too nearly equal. The bottom 
margin should be the larger. Presswork is quite 
satisfactory, but we would prefer to see a nice 
green or blue tint instead of the red for the deco- 
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number are given. Across the top — and here’s the 
nub of the idea — are printed the words, “ This is 
good blotting paper.’”’ Mr. Shaw states that the 
idea of this sentence was to stop the blotters from 
going into the waste basket without a trial. The 
sentence, he says, challenges a trial and upon its 
proving satisfactory his blotter is less likely to be 
thrown away, as are inferior and light weight blot- 
ters that do not absorb readily. 


STILIHILDRETH 
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For a soft and restful color effect this booklet cover by the Hugh Stephens 
Printing and Stationery Company, Jefierson City, Missouri, could scarcely be im- 


by the Marchbanks Press, in which many attractive specimens of March- proved upon. Excellent gray cover stock was used, the printing being done in 


banks printing are done on the various colors and weights of the brand 


of paper sampled in the booklet. 


company, an oval containing the word “ Ideal” 
with ‘ Mill Work ” in small type below, while in 
the bottom section of the border the words ‘‘ Makes 
Every House a Home” are worked in. Sections of 
the book, as, for instance, ‘‘ Garage Doors,’’ are 
opened by page illustrations in color. Presswork 
throughout is of the finest possible quality, in fact, 
the book is an achievement of which the Stephens 
organization is entirely justified in taking the great- 
est pride. 

THe MarcusBanks Press, New York city.—The 
specimen booklet showing the attractive Dill & 
Collins antique paper, ‘‘ Canterbury Book,’’ in its 
various weights and colors is a handsome one. The 
excellent paper embellished with designs, some let- 
tered, some with illustrations and still others with 
simple typography a la Marchbanks — which means 
the very best — makes a mighty fine appearance. 
The Goudy title design, whether that master actu- 
ally executed it or not, sets off the book as a whole 
in mighty fine shape. If we could reproduce this 
cover exactly as it appears we’d be happy, but so 
much of the excellence of an original on antique 
stock is lost when reproduced in miniature and on 
coated stock we always feel like apologizing to the 
designer. 

Tue Sutton Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
The booklet, ‘‘ Organization,” featuring by por- 
trait and text the leading lights in your organization, 
is very good indeed. ‘The method of die cutting 
the words of the title on the cover so that they 
show through from the end leaf, where the word 
is printed in another color, adds interest and attrac- 













rative color, as the red and brown inks on the 
India tint stock do not make an effective or agree- 
able combination. The presence of a cold color 
seems essential. 

Leo J. SHaw, Winnipeg, Manitoba.—Your blot- 
ter is excellent. Briefly, for the benefit of our 
readers, we will describe it and then give your 
reasons for handling it as you did, such reasons 
being sound. At the left side is a seal printed in 
red — round and with sharp points, just like the 
seals used for official documents. Over this is 
printed in black a smaller seal, in which the initials 
“SP” are reversed. Beneath these seals the words 
“ Shaw’s Printing,’ and the address and telephone 











Do you ever feel bread-hungry—and can’t find 

a loaf that satisfies? Then you haven’t tasted 

Certified Bread—the Big Double Loaf. It’s made 
to please the taste of the most particular. @, Get a loaf 
from your grocer for dinner tonight. Or use it for toast 
at breakfast or for the children’s “‘between meal” sand- 
wiches. If you don’t agree with us that it’s the best 
bread you ever tasted ask your grocer for your money 
back. We will repay him. 
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Another envelope stuffer by Sahlin. Compare with 
the one shown opposite. 


gray, a soft light orange (appearing only in Ben Day on the building) and gold. 
The lettering of the main display, and the leaves, branches and birds were embossed. 





Tue HuGuH STEPHENS PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
Company, Jefferson City, Missouri—The cover of 
the booklet for the Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sana- 
torium is, in its excellence, a true Stephens product. 
The effect of the gray, gold and pale pink printing, 
with the embossing, on the gray cover stock is 
delightful. On the text the presswork is also of 
high quality. Frankly, though, we don’t like the 
typography. The fat face used, although decid- 
edly legible, is not of pleasing style, and looks 
especially bad on pages having scant margins as do 
the pages of this book. The gray tone Bodoni used 
for the heads is not in harmony with the text. 
True, the effect is not especially bad, but the fact 
is mentioned because we do not believe you want 
even little things that are not right to get by. On 
the whole the booklet should be classed as A No. 1. 
KoENEMANN-RiEHL & Co., Evansville, Indiana. 
—tThe catalogue for the Imperial Desk Company 
is very fine indeed, the presswork being the most 
meritorious feature. The program booklet for the 
Rotary Club convention held in your city is 
attractive and decidedly unique as a result of the 
fact that real wood — oak veneer — is used for the 
covers. This is appropriate for the reason that 
Evansville is one of the nation’s great furniture 
manufacturing centers. In consequence of the fact 
that the covers are pieces of wood, attached by a 
cord running through the back end and through the 
sheets of the text, the booklet is hard to open and 
hold open. However, the good qualities outweigh 
this weakness, so the specimen as a whole must be 
considered in the light of something distinctive. 
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Tue Epwarps & FRANKLIN Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.— Your program and menu booklet for the 
dinner given to celebrate the birthday anniversary 
of the Cleveland Graphic Arts Club is rich. It is 
one of the most beautiful specimens of printing we 
have seen in several years. The production of such 
a piece of work is evidence of an organization with 
facilities in talent and equipment equal to the best. 
The paper is beautiful, the deep brown figured 
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W. G. Coutts, London, Ontario.—In arrange- 
ment and display all the specimens indicate good 
taste and considerable ability. They do not score 
higher because the type faces employed are not up 
to date and attractive. Accustomed as we are to 
considering specimens set in modern and attractive 
faces such as Cloister, the Goudys, Kennerley and 
the old but ever good Caslon, jobs done in Tudor 
(text) and the block letters naturally do not ap- 
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Fatts City Printinc Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington.--The red is too strong on the invoice, 
standing out too conspicuously in contrast with the 
lighter green used for less prominent items in the 
design. The extended Copperplate Gothic is not a 
good companion for the Parsons, as the two faces 
have nothing whatever in common. This mixing 
of faces that do not harmonize is an outstanding 
fault in all the specimens you have sent us. 


Kennerley makes a mighty fine letter for stationery, as reference to this letterhead demonstrates. Printed in black and orange on plate finished 


India stock the effect in the original was delightful. 


stock used for the cover, on which heavy rules and 
the simple title are printed in gold, is one of the 
most pleasing that has been brought out. The 
portrait of Franklin, printed in brown on enameled 
stock and tipped on the cover, blends nicely, while 
the brown ribbon used in tying completes the asso- 
ciation of rich browns. But the cover is no more 
attractive than the body. 

Wititams Printinc Company, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia.— If the color of stock used, a variety of 
salmon, is not too strong, your stationery forms 
are decidedly good. The strong color of the stock, 
of course, makes them effective and in the mail of 
a business man, with other white and faintly col- 
ored envelopes, will get his attention right off the 
bat. However, the trouble is he may not find the 
color agreeable while he is reading your letter. 
Colors used for printing the folder, ‘‘Announce- 
ment,” are soft and harmonious. The title would 
be improved greatly by a regrouping of the units 
thereon. The title line should be a trifle higher 
and closer to the ornament, while the leaf orna- 
ment below the type should be moved up consid- 
erably. The three units inside the border 
should be formed into a single unit or group. 

E. A. Grissr, Larned, Kansas.—The cover 
of The Prairie Rover is very attractive as 
printed in white on the black stock. The 
cover for the booklet of the Baptist Associa- 
tion is likewise well designed, but the title 
page is altogether too strong, the type there 
being larger and bolder than on the cover, 
which is the reverse of what should be the 
case. The Christmas greeting card for the 
Grovier Produce Company would be more 
pleasing if the group of text had been set 
in lower case instead of in capitals, as the 
capitals, so closely spaced, are even more 
difficult to read than if they were more 
widely spaced. Even then they would not 
appear to be, or be, as easy to read as 
lower case characters. 

C. W. Kettocc, Grand Rapids, Michigan.— If 
the students did the actual work on the specimens 
of printing you have sent us, we must say they are 
making phenomenal progress. It is almost beyond 
the realm of belief that students in a school that 
has not been conducted more than a year should 
turn out such creditable work. Some of the speci- 
mens are actually clever in design, and in none of 
them — not even the commonest forms —do we 
find anything meriting adverse criticism. The boy 
who “engraved” the wood cut from which the 
illustration of the artist is printed is assuredly tal- 
ented. The picture actually has “action,” a 
quality generally conspicuous by its absence from 
hand cut wood and linoleum blocks. It is certainly 
encouraging to see such work coming from a voca- 
tional school. 


peal. Good types will help put over mediocre 
design, but the very best design fails to register 
if done with displeasing types. The initial on the 
card for the concert of St. George’s school is rather 
too high and not only does not line up with the 
remainder of the word but appears insecure and 
out of balance. The type faces used on the letter- 
head for the Allies Ice Cream Parlor do not 
harmonize. 






























Cover of menu program booklet produced by the 
Edwards & Franklin Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
one of the richest and handsomest works of like 
character we have seen in years. Read review 
for details. 


By Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco, California. 


Tue TriBuNE REPUBLICAN PuBLISHING Com- 
pany, Greeley, Colorado.— Specimens are quite 
satisfactory. The little vest pocket memo book 
that was given to members of the Colorado Retail 
Merchants Association during the convention held 
in your city is very neat and should have met with 
a hearty reception on the part of the visitors, who, 
doubtless, left for home with a mighty good opin- 
ion of Greeley. 

The Kewaskum Statesman, Kewaskum, Wiscon- 
sin.— If all the work you do measures up to the 
standard of the half dozen samples sent there are 
few small cities where equal printing facilities are 
to be had. The letterhead for your job printing 
department, printed in red and light green on brown 
linen finish bond stock, would be better if the green 
were deeper. As the green is weaker in tone than 
the red, and as it is employed for the smaller and 
weaker lines of type, there is a striking and dis- 
pleasing tone contrast between the large lines in 
the strong color and the smaller lines. Further- 
more, red on brown is not the ideal combination. 

Cuartes H. Day, St. Francis, Kansas.—You ask 
us to tell you wherein you err and there is one re- 
spect in which you do decidedly. That is in set- 
ting entire words and lines in capitals of the 
Parsons series. All capitals of this series look very 
bad indeed, not alone because of the decorative 
character of the letters but also because some of 
the capitals are not materially different from the 
lower case characters, thereby giving the effect of 
mixing. Again, the Parsons series is so unlike any 
other style that safety in its use lies in using it 
exclusively in a design. When used with such a 
type as the block letter employed for the names on 
the letterhead for the Cheyenne High School the 
effect is decidedly bad. Arrangement and display 
are good on all the specimens so that if these faults 
in the use of type did not exist the work would be 
of a very good grade. 

Haywoop H. Hunt, San Francisco, California. 
—It seems the specimens comprising the last con 
signment have more than usual interest, although. 
we always open a package from you with the certain 
knowledge our eyes are going to have a feast. 
Many of your specimens, we note, are printed on 
buff stock and, instead of the customary black ink, 
we find a deep olive used for the main color, embel- 
lished usually by orange. These two colors make 
an effective combination. The folder program menu 
for the February meeting of the Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, designed and set by Harold N. 
Seeger, also of the Kennedy-ten Bosch Company, 
reflects credit upon that young compositor. Evi- 
dently he has benefited from your excellent exam- 
ple, for the job looks as if it might have been done 
by Hunt. Presswork on all the specimens is up to 
the high standard of the typography, while good 
papers are consistently used. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Another Question of Number 


P. M. D., St. Louis, Missouri, writes: ‘“ Should we say 
three and five-eighth inches or three and five-eighths inches, 
and why? I have, of course, my preference, but remain non- 
committal designedly on account of my colleagues, to ward 
off the charge of an attempt to produce a bias.” 

Answer.— Of course it must be five-eighths, because in 
speaking of a definite plural number of things, even parts, 
directly as individual things or parts, the only acceptable noun 
is plural. So plain is this in such a case that many good rea- 
soners insist upon five eighths instead of five-eighths, losing 
sight of the extra sense involved in the expression, which 
makes it a compound word. The correct form is not subject 
to choice as a preference, but is plainly plural. It is not a case 
involving any charge of bias, but the simplest possible case of 
right or wrong. Eighths is right and eighth is wrong. 


Too Common for Question 


A. S., Cottage Grove, Oregon, writes: ‘“ Kindly state 
whether the following use of ‘ returned’ is correct: ‘ William 
Jones and family returned today to Chicago.’ What is your 
opinion relative to the use of the expression ‘whether or 
not ’?” 

Answer.— Both questioned expressions are correct. Pre- 
sumably the persons named went from Chicago somewhere, 
and of course it is correct, when they go back, to say that 
they return. I can imagine no possible occasion for doubt as 
to the correctness of such use, and can not think of any sub- 
stitute for the word except that any one in Chicago could say 
the Joneses came back, or any one reporting at the place of 
departure could say they went back. It is perfectly proper 
to say “ whether or not it is correct,” though equally right and 
rather more common to say “ whether it is correct or not,” 
and just as good as either of these is the omission of the nega- 
tive, which is understood if not expressed. Whether as now 
used is always applied to alternation, either by expressing the 
alternative or leaving it unexpressed. 


Singular Form, Plural Sense 


A. F. V., Lusk, Wyoming, writes: “ Am herewith enclosing 
copy of a job printed in this office, upon which some discus- 
sion has taken place. I have marked the words on the enclosed 
contract. The argument deals with the subject of whether or 
not the word ‘ cars’ is correct. I contend, on this form, that 
it is, while the other contention is that the word ‘ car’ should 
have been used. I base my contention on the fact that the 
shortage refers to an unlimited number of cars. Will greatly 
appreciate your opinion, which I shall take as authentic.” 

Answer.—The contract inclosed had a reference to “ cars 
shortage,” meaning of course shortage of cars, which probably 
was written car shortage. Notwithstanding the term refers to 
a number of cars as a possibility, the correct form is car, not 
cars. Use of the singular form is common in similar terms, 
but mostly in compound words (car-shortage would be correct 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


form in principle). It is seen in tooth-brush, which no one 
ever makes teeth-brush, though of course it is a brush for 
teeth; shoe-brush is a brush for shoes, but nobody would call 
it a shoes-brush; a potato shortage would be a shortage of 
potatoes, but no one would write of a potatoes shortage. A 
great shortage now is a shortage of houses. I do not know 
that any one would call it a houses shortage, but it is quite 
sure that some would speak of a house shortage. A printer 
is always wiser, if he can not prove that the form written is 
really an error, to reproduce what is in copy without change 


An Old but Rare Perplexity 


C. E. S., Mitchell, South Dakota, writes: ‘“ We would like 
to have your opinion as to the correct capitalization of the 
word o’clock. We have seen it used O’clock and o’Clock.” 

Answer.—This is a point that we have considered before, 
but of course some people do not notice these little matters 
until they actually press for decision in their own work. 
O’clock is a single word only in the sense of being so in form. 
It represents the words of the clock, the o’ standing for of 
and the being understood. The most reasonable capitalizing 
(fortunately, any is rarely needed) is, therefore, o’Clock. A 
capital O is unreasonable. 


Too Much Grammar 


H. C. K., St. Louis, Missouri, writes: “Allow me to sup- 
plement your explanation as to the correctness of the phrase 
to being, etc., appearing in the February edition of THE INLAND 
PRINTER under the heading ‘The Writer Is Right.’ Being is 
the gerund of the verb to be. Both the infinitive to be and 
the gerund being are verbal nouns. As such they may be used 
as the subject of a verb and the object of a transitive verb: 

s, ‘To walk (or walking) is healthy’; ‘I like to walk (or, 
walking ).’ However, the gerund, almost exclusively, is used as 
the object of a preposition, as is the case in the phrase under 
discussion. (Exceptions: ‘ None knew thee but [= except | 
to love thee’; ‘He does nothing but sleep’ [infinitive with- 
out to].) Were the sentence under discussion to read claim 
instead of lays claim, to be would be proper; for then the 
infinitive phrase introduced by to be were explainable as the 
object of claims. But, since the sentence employs the phrase 
lays claim, and claim itself is object of lays, to being, etc., is 
a prepositional phrase modifying claim. In this prepositionai 
phrase the object governed by the preposition, if it is to be a 
verbal noun, must be in the gerund; as in almost all similar 
cases, with few exceptions. (Authority: Swinton’s Grammar. )”’ 

Answer.— I thank this writer for his supplementary gram- 
matical information, but still think my paragraph which he 
supplements was better without so much technical grammar. 
Thinking a simple unequivocal answer most suitable, such an 
answer was written, omitting technicalities that are not as 
widely accepted as they once were. Swinton’s Grammar was 
once considered excellent, but is now not so esteemed. It has 
too much of the antiquated terminology of classical grammar 
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that never should have been copied in English grammar and is 
not now common enough to mean much to ordinary persons. 
For instance, very few persons ever think of such a thing as a 
gerund in English, and even those few would probably not 
understand the difference pointed out by calling one word a 
gerund and the other an infinitive as well as they will such 
simple explanation as that which omits such classification. 
Grammarians differ much in treating the infinitive, and it is 
strange that they cling to the notion that an infinitive is a 
noun. I do not believe in calling an infinitive a noun, because 
I feel emphatically that it is not a noun, any more than an 
apple is a pear. How a prepositional phrase can be said to 
modify a verb is not clear to me, for modifying must be affect- 
ing in some way, and this it never does. The offered supple- 
ment to my answer is right in its intention, but has too much 
grammar. 





OUR CAPRICIOUS SPELLING 


BY F. HORACE TEALL 


VEN in choosing a title for this article I am 
adopting one of the commonest epithets 
used in condemnation by would-be reform- 

41 ers, but this writing is neither to advocate 
‘4 nor to decry reform. That English spelling 

S\\i| is capricious may be easily shown by citing 

a few of the many instances in which caprice 

=) has given us spellings that even the most 
radical reformers accept. We never see or hear any objection 
to the words accede, precede, recede, secede, nor to exceed, 
proceed, or succeed. But why do we not? All are from the 
same Latin word and each one contains the idea of motion in 
precisely identical relation to its prefix which adds direction, 
as to, before, back, aside, beyond, forth, and under or after. 

No one, I believe, has ever stated a reason for different spell- 

ing in these words, and probably no one can say anything more 

convincing than that every one accepts this conflict of form 
as settled. The difference is purely arbitrary, and nothing 
tangible is apparent as a basis except conventional agreement. 
We need not mention any other of the numerous dis- 
cordances in English orthography to show conclusive evidence 
that Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury was justified in asserting 
that English spelling is very inconsistent. He was prominent 
in advocacy of simplified spelling, and was frequently criticized 
for inconsistency because he did not himself use the new 
spellings. He retorted in this way: “No one can use our 
present spelling without being inconsistent; for English orthog- 
raphy is a mass of inconsistencies. As we get along 
in life . . . the desire wanes of benefiting your fellow 
man, while encountering in so doing not merely his indiffer- 
ence, but his active hostility; of urging him to show himself 
rational while his proclivities are violently asinine.” 
Professor Lounsbury, in his book “ English Spelling and 

Spelling Reform,” said much that I should like to quote, be- 

cause it is worth serious attention and wide propagation; but 

I must refrain and content myself with commending the book 
for reading and study. Here is a quotation, however, from his 

preface: “ There is no one subject upon which men, whether 

presumably or really intelligent, are in a state of more hope- 
less, helpless ignorance than upon that of the nature and his- 
tory of English orthography. No serious student of it can 
read the articles which appear in newspapers, the communica- 
tions sent to them, or the elaborate essays found in periodicals, 
without being struck by the more than Egyptian darkness 
which prevails. In nearly every one of these mistakes of fact 
not merely exist, but abound. Most of the assertions made 
lack even that decent degree of probability which belongs to 
respectable fiction. Even in the very few cases where the 
facts are correct, the inferences drawn from them are utterly 
erroneous and misleading.” 
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These quotations are typical of a very common opinion 
among scholars that English spelling needs reforming, but, as 
Lounsbury plainly states, purely phonetic recasting is not 
practicable, at least not until much work has been done to 
secure a standard of phonetic symbolism, which probably would 
demand a new alphabet. Pretentious efforts at phonetic re- 
form have been made and failed frequently, and the latest 
attempt at reform, which has aimed at simplification merely, 
has not found the wide support that must be had to make it a 
success. The greatest obstacle to common adoption of the 
Simplified Spelling Board’s so called emendations seems to be 
the lack of agreement in simplifying. An instance worth 
noting is the spelling of past participles, which they recom- 
mend changing because of an accident of sound. They would 
have us spell vext, possest, prest, etc., instead of vexed, pos- 
sessed, pressed, etc., because we can not speak the d sound 
just after an s, but in the same syllable sound the last letter as 
t. But ed is the regular representative of the word did, and it 
is much simpler to use always the one symbol for a meaning 
for which it must be mainly used, although speech accident 
often necessitates a terminal difference of sound. 

Spelling is merely the use of symbols called letters to indi- 
cate sounds known as words. Spoken words are first in order 
— in fact it is as entities in speech that words first take form, 
and spelling comes later as written form. Spelling is conven- 
tional symbolization. Spelling had to begin individually and 
become standardized by gradual agreement. It would have 
been miraculous for anything like a system to exist without 
gradual and slow evolution. Such evolution has been in prog- 
ress now many centuries, and we have not yet attained unanim- 
ity, although the words that are differently spelled are com- 
paratively few. In this article, for instance, every word is 
written with universal spelling, except that some people always 
use spelt instead of spelled. On the contrary, to be purely 
phonetic almost every word would need altering, and not many 
of them would get the same form from all people who were 
guidedmerely by sound. Thus, while we might be justified in 
classing as asininity the idea that spelling must be preserved 
in present form as something sacred, still greater asininity 
appears in the notion that any system of change yet proposed 
can be accepted as universally practicable. 

This writing was begun with the intention of being helpful 
to proofreaders, most of whom must act under instruction. If 
the author of a book writes with so called simplified spelling 
and his printers are told to follow copy, it should be understood 
by everybody that the author is responsible, not the proof- 
reader. If a publisher or any customer orders Webster spell- 
ing, it would be well. for the reader to have the dictionary 
edition specified, for the recent editors have made changes, 
most noteworthy being the preference of @ in many words long 
known as Webster spelling with e only, as anemia and esthetic, 
in the New International being anemia and esthetic. The 
editor of this edition told the present writer more than once 
that he (the editor) did not know how to spell, yet he insisted 
on these and other changes at variance with Webster tradition. 

Not infrequently the proofreader will find in copy he has 
been told to follow closely spelling that is not right according 
to any known system. Words that have only one accepted 
spelling should be made right by the proofreader when they 
are wrong in copy, as ere accidental errors, though some 
large printing establishments insist that even such corrections 
must only be queried, and made on acceptance on author's 
proof, to be paid for as author’s corrections. 





A REASONABLE CONCLUSION 
A lady reports that her colored laundress said to her: 
“Somehow Ah nevah keered much fer books, but [after a 
thoughtful pause] Ah kain’t read, an’ mebbe that has sumpin’ 
to do wit’ it.”"—Boston Transcript. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by 


letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


Deflation and Estimating 


For some months past the process of deflation of prices has 
been going on in many lines of business, until it is now claimed 
that rock bottom has been reached. With this general depres- 
sion in prices has grown again the very annoying habit on the 
part of buyers of printing of asking for estimates on almost 
every job that is given out. 

It is true that paper and a few other items entering into 
printing have been reduced somewhat in price, but there has 
been but little reduction in labor costs —in fact there has 
been an increase in some localities — and landlords who took 
advantage of the peak prices and insisted on big increases in 
rent in renewing leases have not, so far as we can learn, volun- 
tarily made any reduction. These things mean that the actual 
cost of printing has been reduced very slightly, if at all, and 
that great care is necessary in refiguring work done during the 
so called profiteering period at what were supposed to be peak 
prices. 

There is no doubt that the buyers of printing expect a con- 
siderable drop in the prices of our product in the near future, 
but they will be seriously disappointed. If they get lower 
quotations it will be but little, unless cheaper stock is used 
and less care given to details in production. This means a 
lower grade of work and general dissatisfaction. 

It is better to explain to your customers exactly the con- 
dition in the trade with its high wages, short hours, and the 
decrease of efficiency caused by numbers of craftsmen being 
away from their work for one, two or three years and losing 
considerable of their skill of hand and quickness of perception. 

Of course, estimates must be made. Equally, of course, 
the printer must have a profit if he is to remain in business. 
Make all estimates at cost as shown by your own cost system, 
first making sure that your system is correct. Then add a 
reasonable profit, and having once made the price stand by it, 
unless the specifications are changed to provide for less expen- 
sive material or work. 


What Becomes of a Printer’s Advertising? 


It is a matter of considerable concern to the printer who 
sends out direct advertising matter to know what becomes of 
it after he has sent it on its way. What kind of reception it 
gets is as important as is the manner of its printing and the 
wording of the copy. 

Much has been written about waste basket circulation and 
more about issuing advertising that will be kept for its intrin- 
sic merit and appearance, but the fact is that there is not, nor 
can there be, any piece of advertising that will be of perma- 
nent value as advertising in these days of progress and advance- 
ment. The natural final resting place of at least ninety per 
cent of all advertising is the waste basket. 

Now, we know that such an expression of opinion is rank 
heresy to many of the highbrows of the advertising profes- 
sion, but we also know that there are many business houses 
today that would be only too glad to know that some of their 
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advertising of a few years ago (and in some cases a few 
months) was irrevocably cast into oblivion. 

Printed advertising has to meet three conditions, or the 
money spent upon it is worse than wasted: First, it must 
attract favorable attention upon first sight; second, it must 
inspire sufficient interest to secure a reading at once; third, 
it must contain arguments or illustrations which sustain and 
increase the first attractiveness and convert it into a fixed con- 
cept of the article or service advertised and its desirability. 

Unless it does all these things it has failed and no amount 
of preservation will make it any better. If it does these things 
and is then immediately thrown into the waste basket it has 
accomplished all that advertising can and its mission is fin- 
ished; further keeping will not increase its value. 

The lesson to the printer in this is that he should make his 
advertising truly representative of his work and descriptive 
of the kind of printing he is trying to sell; and make this so 
self evident upon the face of it that no one can escape seeing 
the point. Of course, it will eventually go into the waste 
basket, but it will have done its work first, and the money it 
cost to produce it and place it in the hands of the prospect will 
have been well spent. 


Where to Increase Your Profits 


It is an established fact that printing as well as the great 
majority of other articles must be sold at the established mar- 
ket rate. This applies with double force to the staples of 
printing, such as commercial blanks, stationery, business cards, 
envelopes, circulars, etc., which comprise more than half the 
total business. 

No individual printer can control the market rate unless 
it be in an outlying district where he has no competitors, and 
usually such districts have a very small amount of printing. 

Profit is an absolute necessity in any business. Profit is 
the balance which is left after paying all costs. 

You can readily determine just how much profit you would 
like to have, and it is easy to find the market price of the class 
of goods you are manufacturing. By subtracting the first from 
the latter you will have the amount you can afford to pay for 
production and selling. Or, taking it another way, you know 
the price you can get and you know the cost of your goods 
delivered, and the difference is the profit. 

“ Everybody knows that,” you say. 
is not enough to satisfy me? ” 

It is the old story. The mountain would not come to 
Mohammed and so he had to go to the mountain. You can 
not raise the price to give you the desired profit, therefore 
you must reduce the cost of manufacture or the cost of selling. 

At the present time it is easier to reduce the cost of manu- 
facture. Few printing plants are so carefully equipped that 
there is not considerable lost motion in their daily routine, 
and there has been such great advancement in methods during 
the last ten years that by eliminating the waste and replacing 
obsolescent machinery by up to date patterns it is possible 
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to reduce the cost in almost any department so that it will 
be as much as twenty to twenty-five per cent lower. 

Modern cylinder presses are built so that they can be 
driven much faster than those of a decade ago; the new small 
cylinders have created a field for themselves by their speed, 
and automatic feeders on all classes of presses have made pos- 
sible a tremendous increase in output. 

In the composing room non-distribution has made such 
advances that the trade plants are now making material to 
supply the needs of those plants which are not large enough 
to make a composing machine a profitable investment. 

In the bindery there has been such an increase of auto- 
matic machinery that much of the hand work has been entirely 
done away with. And these automatic machines handle jobs 
two, three and four up as easily as they do one up. In folding 
machines alone there has been such an advance that many 
folds, difficult and expensive by hand, have become the regular 
thing and no more expensive than the older standbys. 

If your profits are not large enough, look over your plant 
before deciding that you must have higher prices and see 
where the cost of production can be reduced by rearrange- 
ment, reéquipment, or by better efficiency. Do not be satis- 
fied with a general consideration given while sitting in your 
office chair, but get busy and make a detailed survey of the 
plant and the work it is doing. Look at each job and each 
machine separately, and consider whether it is earning its keep. 
If not, find out whether it is because it is not suitable for the 
plant or because it is not properly handled. In most cases you 
will find that it is the latter. 

As a beginning for this survey, look over the last report 
of your cost system and see which department shows the 
lowest percentage of productive time. Go right into that 
department and see just why this is the case; do not take any 
excuses or guesses; insist on facts. It is probable that what 
you find will indicate which department to take up next. 

This systematic survey of your plant and business should 
be made every two or three years. It will surprise you how 
much room you will find for improvement even though your 
equipment may be up to date; and it will surprise you still 
more to find how much those old machines and methods are 
costing you as compared with the latest. 

As there are always a number of printers who can not 
afford to sell below a certain price, as well as numbers who 
know too much to sell without reasonable profit, you will find 
that the market rate will always be such that the plant which 
is well managed and well equipped can make a good profit at 
market prices and get enough business to keep going at least 
seventy-five per cent of the time. 


System Versus Routine 

Extremes are always dangerous. There is as much danger 
and loss in an excess of system that becomes mere routine as 
there is in a complete lack of system. 

The reason for system is to eliminate delays and waste of 
time and effort, and to encourage efficiency. When a system 
becomes so cumbered with red tape that it takes more clerk 
hire to keep it up than it saves in the wages of workers or 
gains in production, it is time to throw it out and commence 
over with a simpler and more direct system. 

These remarks are called forth by a correspondent who 
strongly deprecates the cost system because it is, he says, 
costing him one per cent of his total sales for clerk hire to 
keep it up, besides the extra work it gives the bookkeeper. 

The average cost system can be kept up by one girl clerk 
in any plant employing up to fifty employees. This would 
mean a cost of about $1,200 a year for wages and stationery, 
which would be one per cent of a business of $120,000. A 
plant with forty employees should have a larger total business 
than this. But even if it cost two per cent of the total it would 
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be a good investment, as it would save fully two-thirds of that 
amount in the prevention of losses caused by failure to include 
all the items in the cost or in figuring too low. 

But it is quite probable that our correspondent does not 
do a business of $120,000 a year, if we are to judge from his 
credit rating. And it is equally probable that he has allowed 
his system to degenerate into a daily routine of copying figures 
from one blank to another without checking their correctness. 

His cost clerk is probably entering orders, making out 
requisitions and answering the phone, besides keeping up the 
appearance of a cost system, and really only half her salary 
should be included in the cost of the system, the balance being 
charged to the clerical expense of the general office. 

There are many such systems which have become mere 
routine and their owners feel it, if they do not actually know 
it. Consequently they do not have faith in their systems and 
go it blind in estimating and so make losses — losses of profit 
in bidding too low and losses of business from making quo- 
tations which are too high. 

Put some life into your system and go over the returns at 
frequent intervals, insisting that all the details shall be there 
and that they shall be understandable, but do not get it all tied 
up in red tape and useless routine. 


What Increased Output Means 


Do you realize just what ten per cent increase in output 
from a machine means in actual financial results? 

Here is a new way to look at it which may bring home to 
your consciousness the tremendous value of that extra ten 
per cent. First, let us consider that at the present time the 
machine is earning its keep and giving you a profit. Under the 
standard cost method it is earning all the costs of having it 
and running it, including a ten per cent reserve for replacement 
when wear and obsolescence shall have made it necessary. This 
is as it should be. 

But, suppose that you could safely speed the machine up 
so as to get an extra ten per cent of salable product which 
would bring the same rate per unit as the product it is now 
turning out. This would mean that the machine would be 
returning each year the amount set aside to replace it and in 
ten years would buy itself without additional investment. 

You are now running machines in various stages of wear, 
all able to turn out satisfactory work, some of them slower 
than the present style of machine built to replace them. Many 
of them will not stand being speeded up ten per cent, and even 
if they would they would require so much nursing and care 
that part of the gain would be absorbed. Most of them lack 
certain conveniences of the more modern machines and there- 
fore take longer for makeready, which cuts production. Many 
of the presses are not built heavy enough to stand the heavy 
forms called for by the work of today, and must be coaxed 
along to get even passable results. 

“These are desperate times, and money is tight.” You 
are right — but that is just the reason you should give careful 
consideration to this question of increased output. 

It costs more to run an old press which according to your 
cost records pays its way than it does to run that same press 
or a new one in such a manner that it is ten per cent more 
productive. That extra ten per cent will do one of two things: 
Buy the press with the extra earning power and present you 
with the amount you are putting away as replacement reserve, 
or it will double the reserve so that the replacement can be 
charged off in five years and bear interest during the rest of 
the life of the press. 

Or, from another point of view, the extra production will 
pay for the exchange of machines and add ten per cent to the 
net profit of its output. Any way you take it, it is unprofitable 
to run a machine when another can be bought that will produce 
ten per cent more with the same or less labor cost. 
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LETTERS TO A PRINTER’S DEVIL* 
BY R. T. PORTE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, FEBRUARY 10, 1920. 

a) R. R. T. PORTE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Sir: Your letter received and I took 
your advice and got the job with Mr. Pen- 
rose. I have been working for him for a 
month now, but about the only thing I have 
been doing is sweeping out, putting away 
leads and slugs and furniture, washing the 
ink off the press, or going after paper for 
him, delivering jobs and answering the telephone. So far I 
haven’t set any type nor seen any chance to practice art, or 
be a printer. 

Mr. Penrose gives me $7 a week, and I can get a job in a 
factory here for $12 a week. I almost quit, but mother said I 
was to write to you first and ask if Mr. Penrose was treating 
me right by not teaching me something about the printing 
rade, and if he was wrong whether I should tell him so. Also 
am I getting enough money for what I am doing? 

Mother says she will cook some waffles for you if you ever 
come to Cincy again. 





Yours truly, JoHN Martin. 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, FEBRUARY 14, 1920. 
Mr. John Martin, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
My dear John: 

Your letter received and I hasten to answer at once and 
tell you not to quit the job. Stay right on it. If every printer 
quit because he could get more money at something else there 
would soon be no printers left. 

The trouble is, Johnny, you haven’t been bitten by the 
printing bug yet, or caught the fever, but just wait a while 
and you will. Then you'll never be happy except at printing. 

So you get $7 a week? That’s a lot of money compared to 
the $1 a week I and many others got when we were devils, 
and I was almost a real compositor, pressman, foreman and 
about everything else before I got that much money. Times 
have certainly changed, when you can get $7 a week in real 
money for the privilege of learning the printing trade. You 
have to pay good money to learn almost anything else. 

So you are sweeping out the shop every day? If Penrose 
is the same fellow I used to know, I bet you have helped him 
scrub out the shop at least once, if not twice, in that time. 
I was happy to think you had a chance to work under Penrose, 
because he always had a clean printing office. His shop always 
looked in order, with everything clean and neat. 

That is your first lesson — cleanliness. A printing office 
should be one of the cleanest places in the world. Everything 
bright and cheery, because only in such places can real good 
printing be done. To sweep a printing office properly is an art. 
and I know that Penrose knows how to sweep his shop. 

If I remember right he does not use an old fashioned broom, 
but a brush, and carefully pushes the dirt in front of the brush, 
with some sort of sawdust compound to keep the dust down. 
Then I once saw him dusting things off with a cloth which had 
something on it to hold the dust — just like the one your 
mother uses in dusting off her furniture. 

I half suspect that your mother knew just about what I 
would tell you when she told you to write me before leaving 
Mr. Penrose for another job. 

Your mother is a good housekeeper. Everything is clean 
and neat around her house; floors well swept, furniture dusted 
carefully, and everything in order. Your sister had to learn to 
do this before she was taught to make bread or pies, or take 
care of other household duties. 

*NotE.—This is the second of a series of letters between Mr. Porte and 
a printer’s ‘ devil,” in which Mr. Porte gives the young apprentice much 


helpful advice and encouragement on problems connected with learning the 
trade. Copyright, 1922, by R. T. Porte. 
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You must know the importance of a clean printing office in 
which to work, just as your sister must know that sweeping 
and dusting must be done in order to have a clean house in 
which other work must be done. x 

Putting away leads and slugs and furniture, and possibly 
tying up dead forms, and cleaning up the stone! Johnny, how 
my soul used to rebel at the same thing, and how I longed to 
take a stick in hand and set up some great creation in type, 
send it to THE INLAND PRINTER and have it reproduced and 
commended. That actually did occur later and how great I 
felt! It will happen to you, too, if you hold on to the job you 
have, as I know you will. 

But back to putting away slugs. To use material it must 
be in place. You can’t use leads and slugs without having to 
put them back, and they have to be in the slug and lead case 
before being used. Here you have the opportunity to learn the 
first great basic principles and mathematics of printing. 

Do you know that printing, like music and art, is based on 
certain mathematical principles? Music is merely vibrations, 
so many vibrations to the second. All music is written with 
so many beats to the measure, which may be split into halves, 
quarters, eighths, and so on. The sweetest music known is 
written three beats to the measure — waltz time, so called. 

The basic unit of type measurement is practically one-sixth 
of an inch (.166 of an inch to be exact), which is called a pica. 
To have other sizes of type, this pica standard was called 
twelve points, and as six picas make an inch, seventy-two 
points equal an inch, or so close to it that there is very little 
difference, which can be ignored for all practical purposes. 

Now, a slug is six points, or one-twelfth of an inch, while 
a lead is commonly two points, one-thirty-sixth of an inch. 
There are also three point leads and one point brass leads. In 
general use and terms, a lead is two points and a slug is six 
points. 

There are a few twelve point or pica slugs in use, but their 
use is not general in printing offices. In newspapers these are 
used at the bottom of the columns, and sometimes in book 
composition they are used at the bottom of the page to help 
in locking up, as six point slugs are likely to slip over and bind 
on the furniture or column rules. 

Leads and slugs are usually cut in measures from four pica 
ems to almost any length, depending upon the class of work 
done in the shop. These being put away in cases, with com- 
partments made to fit the exact sizes, are always ready for use, 
and the orderly arrangement makes it handy for the compositor. 

There are several kinds of furniture, and the most used is 
wood furniture and metal. Wood furniture is one of the mar- 
vels of the printing business. Here is wood subject to having 
water put on it, and rough handling, yet holding up for years. 
It must be carefully “seasoned” and dried, and specially 
treated, and then evenly sawed and planed, in order that it 
may be as near exact size as it is humanly possible to make it. 

Few woodworking manufacturers have to be as particular 
as those making wood furniture for the printer. No others 
have to be quite so exact, or have to prepare wood for such 
hard usage. 

Metal furniture is usually made of a babbitt, composed 
mostly of lead and tin, with some copper. It is not as hard 
as type, yet must be as nearly perfect in measurement as 
possible. 

Do you know that metal changes in size from time to time? 
Heat and cold affect it. Look this up and read how metal con- 
tracts and expands. The librarian can help you find the book 
you want. This is something you should know if you are going 
to be a printer. 

Then, there is the wooden reglet, to take the place of so 
much metal in slugs. These are sometimes used out of place, 
because they are cheaper than metal slugs, but they are far 
less accurate. 
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All these, however, are based upon the unit of pica, or 
points. Everything pertaining to type is based on points, and 
when you get to setting type you will learn more about points. 

Your first lesson in points is the very thing you have been 
doing now — handling leads, slugs and furniture. All these 
are manufactured according to the point system, and when 
you have mastered the point system as applied to these you 
will be ready to set type. 

In school you had to first learn that one and one make two, 
and then that two and two make four, before you could mas- 
ter the bigger mathematical problems. You are now going to 
school again, and mathematics will be just as necessary, except 
that you will deal with thirds, sixths, twelfths, and so on, as 
most type combinations are combinations of thirds, just as 
pica is twelve points, the real basis of all type measurement. 

It was not so in my early days, and after getting a good 
start I had to learn the new way all over again. Many printers 
today do not really know that at the bottom of all printing, as 
in music, mathematics plays a part. Some of those who know 
nothing of the mathematics of printing are trying some scheme 
about the square inch as a unit for measuring type, when the 
basis of type measurement is the pica, or square em, and con- 
sequently they can never get any place because they have 
started with something that simply does not exist in type 
measurement. 

Then you complain of washing the press. I wonder that 
Penrose lets you wash a press when you have been there only 
a month. You must be getting along fast, and grasping the 
trade better than most boys do. To wash the disk and rollers 
of a press right is an art, and some never really do it right. 

Of course Penrose uses gasoline for the plate, and coal oil 
or kerosene for the rollers. He might let you use gasoline to 
loosen up the ink on the rollers, but to finish them perfectly 
use kerosene. Gasoline leaves a residue on the rollers and 
tends to harden their surface, while kerosene has an oil which 
stays on the rollers and tends to soften and preserve the sur- 
face. The surface of a roller is very important, and must have 
suction in order to pick up the ink evenly and distribute it 
evenly over the type. 

Washing rollers wrong will spoil this surface, cause it to 
harden and will kill the suction, so that the ink will not dis- 
tribute over the type. The result is a smeared piece of print- 
ing and a lot of good paper spoiled, to say nothing of the bad 
effect it has on the temper. 

Sometimes it takes three or four washings to get the color 
of the old ink off thoroughly before the new color can be used, 
and often when printers are working on a job taking delicate 
colors ink is applied in diminishing shades and then washed off 
to kill the effects of the stronger color. This is particularly 
true in printing vermilion, which is used as a contrast to black. 

What a lot I have written just about sweeping out, and 
putting away leads and slugs and furniture, and cleaning 
presses. Don’t you think these subjects are interesting when 
you come to think them over? What a lot of points can be 
brought out! I could write much more, almost a whole vol- 
ume on any of these, but I know that you will see that you are 
not wasting your time, and that really there are a lot of things 
about these you can learn. 

I could tell you a story of how printers’ rollers made of 
molasses and glue were first discovered, and how the pica was 
adopted as the basis of the point system, and a lot of other 
things — but not now. 

Stay on the job, and forget the $12 a week offer. If money 
were the only inducement for a boy to become a printer the 
printing craft would be in a bad way. 

Remember that Printing is the Inseparable Companion of 
Achievement, and that you are helping others to achieve by 
becoming a printer —a good printer, I hope. 

Your friend, R. T. Porte. 
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A PRINTER’S MOTTO 
“Every Tub Must Stand on Its Own Bottom” 
BY GEORGE W. TUTTLE 


How about the bottom of your printer’s tub? Is it 
caulked with well kept promises? Do you say: “ Yes, Mr. 
Brown, your job is ready!” or are you a modern Artful 
Dodger, with the very dickens to pay? 

What about the leaks of waste, are they anathema in your 
print shop? Do you read proof in haste while your patrons 
have opportunity to swear at leisure? Why go at a job on 
the lope and then have the pleasure of seeing it take a header 
into the waste barrel? Why not hang out the “ better be safe 
than sorry ” sign when you read proof? Nip errors in the bud 
in the printing office! Alas when errors go to seed! Side- 
track them on the first switch and put on full steam for the 
Grand Central Depot of an Errorless Job! 

How about your figures? Do they make a substantial 
bottom for your business tub? Will your figures still show 
a streak of profit — which should run through all the work of 
the office as the scarlet thread runs through the cordage of 
the British navy — when the unexpected happens? Why fig- 
ure so low that profit becomes a will o’ the wisp even when 
the office boy says: ‘“‘ Gotta have more wages ”? 

Business snags seem to stand in line and say: “ Let me 
have a try at the bottom of that tub!” Stock jumps, rent is 
raised, pressmen and compositors emulate Oliver Twist in cry- 
ing for more! Takes a good head to run the printer marathon 
nowadays! Little leaks, small loses—how they multiply! 
If a printer once begins to say: “Oh, it doesn’t amount to 
much! ” business oblivion begins to chuckle and prepare for 
his arrival, saying: “Got that fellow coming; look at the 
leaks in his tub! ” 

Are you a good planner? Can you furnish head to map 
out a day’s printing campaign and not change your map as 
often as the map of Europe has been changed of late? He 
who hesitates in crossing a stream is soon swept away! Look 
ahead, clear from the morning to the evening! True, “ the 
best laid plans of mice or men aft gang aglee,” but if we laid 
no plans we would lay no business eggs; and then, to cap the 
climax, our business tub would turn turtle. 

Rocks ahead for the weak bottomed business tub! Care- 
lessness, typographical errors, unkept promises, lost time, 
wasted stock, irritated patrons, overtime bills — oh, ring off; 
we want the optimistic side! 

Well, here goes for the optimistic printer with the well 
caulked tub: smiling, satisfied patrons, efficient pressmen and 
compositors, a conscience that never mauls him in the noon 
o’ the night, and the station of success dead ahead! Yes, nine 
chances out of ten he has a smiling, first aid wife, and a bounc- 
ing youngster — maybe twins! 





ADVERTISING IS NOT NECESSARY 


A merchant in a nearby town told a Desloge Sun reporter 
the other day that there was no business anyway, so why 
should he advertise? And that reminds us of the hen who quit 
scratching because there was a scarcity of worms. It seemed 
to be a bad year for worms; the hen didn’t see any of the 
wriggling varmints trying to make themselves an honest meal 
for a hungry chicken, and the hen soon began to have the 
appearance of a run down fowl. 

The owner noticed the run down appearance, caught the 
hen, killed her and threw the carcass to the “ hawgs ”— and 
the moral is this: ‘‘ Don’t let your business get that run down 
appearance or some of your best customers might get it into 
their heads that you are ready for the financial graveyard, and 
pass you up just as a pay car passes a tramp.” 

Let’s keep advertising — The Screw Driver. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


Wood Type Does Not Take Ink 


An Ohio printer asks what treatment will help wood type 
which refuses to take ink properly. 

Answer.—We believe it would help the surface of the wood 
if you coat it with boiled linseed oil. Allow it to remain on 
over night, and wipe off any oil that is not absorbed. In wash- 
ing ink from wood type use turpentine rather than gasoline. 


Thin Ink Unsuited for Antique Cover Stock 


A country printer submits an impression pulled on dark 
antique cover stock and asks why it does not give a more sat- 
isfactory print. 

Answer.— Inks suitable for the cover papers are called 
cover inks. The pigment is ground in a heavy varnish, and 
the ink is very dense. Almost any of the large ink houses can 
supply you. 

A Shadow in Heavy Plate 

A Pennsylvania printer describes a shadow which appears 
in a solid plate printed on a platen press, and asks if a vibrator 
would help to eliminate the light place. As no specimen 
accompanied the letter we must judge the cause of the trouble 
from the description furnished. 

Answer.—An impression of the plate should have been sent 
with your letter. However, it may be that the shadow is due 
to imperfect rolling, and in such a case a vibrator will help. 
Sometimes double rolling is resorted to in order to properly 
ink the plate. 

Printing Made Up Bags 

A Tennessee printer submits a coffee bag printed from a 
type form. He says that the type suffers considerably, although 
a print paper tympan is used. To save his type from destruc- 
tion he asks what tympan we would recommend. 

Answer.—The bags should be printed on a rubber packing 
over felt, if possible. If you have long runs try printing on a 
tympan made of several sheets of rubber similar to that used 
by dentists. If you have a piece of felt such as is used on a 
hand proof press it may answer your purpose, but whatever 
medium you use it must be shifted occasionally, unless you 
make cutouts in the tympan. 


Good Specimens of Presswork 


The North Dakota Banner is a sixteen page magazine pub- 
lished monthly at the North Dakota School for the Deaf, 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. A copy of the February issue 
has a three color cover nicely printed on heavy gray antique 
stock. The sixteen pages of letterpress exhibit the skill of the 
students who do the presswork, and the magazine is indeed a 
creditable piece of printing. The editor is Thomas Sheridan, 
and Henry S. Morris is printing instructor. 

The Topeka Typeshop, Topeka, Kansas, submits a sixteen 
page brochure printed on dull finished enamel stock. The 
clean, sharp printing and the accurate register of the running 
heads and the pages are the principal features of this neat 
appearing piece of work. The production was under the direct 


supervision of Henry Corbett, to whom as manager of the 
Topeka Typeshop credit is due for this excellent specimen. 
The L. P. Hardy Company, South Bend, Indiana, has just 
issued a beautifully printed catalogue of McCraig refrigerators. 
This catalogue is printed on heavy enamel stock, and contains 
numerous halftones, all of which are printed in a workmanlike 
manner. The letterpress may be considered as almost fault- 
less. Close register, even color, clean plates, sharp clean type 
face, all are well exemplified in its pages. The cover is in two 
colors and is embossed. The pressman, whose name was not 
mentioned, is entitled to praise for the excellent work. 


Wrinkling of Stock on Rule Enclosed Areas 


Frequently specimen sheets are submitted where unsightly 
wrinkles appear in border on side of sheet opposite grippers. 
In some instances our suggestions have helped and in others 
we missed the mark widely. The following are some of the 
causes for wrinkling which have come to our notice: (1) Edges 
of stock wrinkled because of expansion or contraction. In 
other words, the center of a sheet and the outer edges are not 
of equal dimensions, which causes buckling. When this trouble 
occurs with stock on forms having an open center, either a cut 
or a rule and border enclosure, there will almost invariably 
be a wrinkle at rear end of sheet. Paper brought into a dry, 
warm room and piled without edges being protected will 
develop wrinkled edges. (2) Top sheet wrinkled at gripper 
edge. (3) Sheet having an arc where it leaves the guide 
tongues. This may be caused by having the guide tongues 
too high or the grippers too close to the guides. (4) Sheet 
may sag due to the need of pressure from sheet bands. (5) 
Makeready bringing surface of tympan above pitch line. 
(6) Sheet draws away from grippers in center, due in some 
instances to the grippers biting with unequal pressure. Reset- 
ting of all grippers is advisable in such a case. Doubtless 
there are many other causes of which we have not learned. 


Poor Register Evidently Avoidable 


A Nebraska pressman submits a sixteen page section of a 
book showing imperfect register on the two back rows of pages. 
The letter which accompanied this specimen read as follows: 
“This sixteen page sheet shows my difficulty. I am unable to 
secure a good register on the two back rows of pages, as you 
will note. The cylinder has good pressure on bed bearers, 
and ten impressions on the draw sheet show perfect register. 
The press has eight sheet guards, but no brush. Please indi- 
cate what may have caused the trouble on the back pages 
as shown.” 

Answer.—We believe the fault is due to having the form 
squared up after it was placed on the press. A form like that 
should be locked up in a chase having crossbars, and there 
would then not be so much trouble in striking a register. When 
the form is placed on the press and unlocked, the press clamps 
should be brought to a bearing. A square should be put on 
the pages, and the form should be locked up so that the run- 
ning heads are exactly at right angles with the sides of the 
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pages. An impression should be pulled and the guides set. 
Then a work and turn impression should be pulled so as to 
see if the pages on guide edge as wel! as on opposite side will 
register. In fact, the makeready should not begin until the 
form is in register. Where page margins are wide you can 
secure good results by passing a piece of tape between the 
center rows of pages so as to hold the sheet close to the tym- 
pan. Fasten the front end of tape to the sheet band rod and 
let the rear end extend to the under side of the feedboard, 
passing it through a screw eye. Attach a small weight to the 
end of the tape so that if it breaks the weight will fall to the 
floor outside the press frame. 


The Cause of Offset 


An Indiana printer submits a folder in colors which was 
not printed to his satisfaction, his letter reading: ‘‘ We have 
been experiencing considerable difficulty in the last few months 
with offset. I am enclosing proof of a folder which we have 
just completed and although the offset does not show very 
much there are the little smudges, specks and spots all over 
that are so disheartening to the printer trying to produce qual- 
ity printing. We should like to have your opinion as to 
whether it is the ink, the paper or the makeready that is pri- 
marily responsible for this trouble.” 

Answer.—An examination shows that the offset adjacent to 
the middle fold might have been due to a slight excess of color 
or perhaps to pressure in folding. The marks near corner are 
more prominent where edge of yellow plate gives a trifle of 
relief, which gives an edge to catch ink when press vibrates. 
We believe that the black form should have been printed first 
and well dried before printing the orange. Give this method 
a trial if an opportunity arises. The actual cause for offset 
could doubtless be ascertained by the pressman, as local con- 
ditions play an important part. If any electricity develops 
during printing it will be a very common cause. On long runs, 
test the drying qualities of inks before risking expensive stock. 
The use of ink specialties and special blends of inks is advised 
in many cases. On fine work it is advisable to consult with 
the inkmakers before going too far with a big run. 


Slurring on Rule Form 


The following letter is from H. H. Strait, Overland, Mis- 
souri, in relation to remedies for slurred forms: “For the 
second time within two or three months my attention has been 
attracted by remedies offered in your column for ‘ Slurring 
on Rule Form.’ Since the same difficulty has again presented 
itself, I wish to offer what in my mind is the most likely cause, 
and, consequently, the proper remedy. While you have the 
evidence in the form of the printed sheet, and are better sit- 
uated to properly analyze the case than I am, it is my belief 
that you have not properly conceived the trouble. Unless I 
am badly mistaken, the difficulty is one with which I was 
troubled for a great while when serving in one of the small 
southern Illinois shops many years ago. We endured this 
trouble with many forms, particularly with rule forms, and 
worked on the supposition that it was a slur of the press, 
applying such remedies as you have suggested, without effect. 
The real cause was one day discovered, and effective and per- 
manent relief was immediate. It was noticed that the rollers, 
on their upward travel, did not rotate until they came in con- 
tact with the form. Quite obviously, instead of depositing a 
smooth layer of ink to the lower extremity of the form, they 
‘smeared’ over it until the rollers were in full rotation. In 
lieu of regular roller supporters, which may be had at any 
printers’ supply house, and which we did not have, a pair was 
made from a piece of heavy wood rule. These improvised sup- 
porters were locked in each end of the chase, extending the 
full distance across the chase, the form was replaced on the 
press, and never since have I been troubled with slurs from 
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this cause. If the supporters are made from wood rule, the 
ends should be slightly rounded, so as not to injure the rollers. 
In conclusion, please accept my apologies if I am wrong. This 
suggestion is offered with the hope that it will be the means 
of relieving at least a few printers who have been in great 
trouble from this cause.” 

Answer.— In offering suggestions for correction of slurring 
or any trouble arising in presswork the aim is toward construc- 
tive criticism with a view to smoothing the path of the troubled 
worker and helping him in a difficulty. As the only evidence 
we have is the specimen and the descriptive letter, we are 
often at sea in regard to the origin of some troubles, and must 
generalize as to remedies. In the case of platen press slurring 
where horizontal or vertical rules are involved, the underlying 
cause is generally evident. We receive numerous specimens 
of slurred work, some showing defects such as described by 
our correspondent and others revealing unmistakable evi- 
dences of double print or contact of sheet before actual pres- 
sure of form to platen. We have used the bearers made of 
wood and also the metal ones. Our choice is the wood bearers. 
The most recent specimen received was a blank with vertical 
rules parallel with the bearers. At our suggestion the trouble 
was corrected by turning the form upside down and by using 
short grippers which extended up between the vertical rules 
and which pressed the sheet closely to the platen. It appears 
that the greatest number of slurred specimens received are 
those having rules, either vertical or horizontal. When the 
sheet is not held firmly to the platen just preceding the print- 
ing action it produces a slight double print or slur. We are 
pleased to have this letter and are glad to discuss matters of 
this kind with men so well acquainted with the operation 
of presses. 


YOUR PERSONALITY 


Frank Farrington’s Business Talks 
All rights reserved. 


Every man has a personality; that is, every man is distinct 
and different in certain ways from his fellows. 

However, we have come to think of personality as com- 
prising a group of characteristics which make a man more 
attractive, more valuable, more interesting than other men. 

Every man is anxious to be a somebody, to stand out from 
the rank and file as being superior in some respect. But there 
are many men who stop with merely wishing for prominence 
or success, so many that any man who will really try to do 
better than the average can succeed. 

What kind of personality have you? What sort of success 
are you trying to achieve? What are you like and what are 
you going to be like? 

The kind of personality that pleases and impresses the peo- 
ple with whom you come in contact is a valuable asset to you. 
Such a personality will enable you to approach men of standing 
with whom you would like to do business. 

The right kind of personality causes people who meet you 
to think you are somebody of importance, and to give you a 
better chance than they will give to some one who presents 
an insignificant appearance. 

It is not enough that you have ability. People meeting 
you for the first time may have no way of knowing anything 
about your ability and they will value you to some extent 
according to the worth indicated by your appearance. 

Personality of the right sort will stick out all over you and 
cause people to rate you highly at first sight. You attract 
people with a good personality and you make friends of them 
from the first. You get in where men of unpleasant or of 
merely negative personality can not get in at all. 

You can develop personality of the sort you want if you 
will set about it, because you can develop those characteristics 
that make personality. 
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Nothing will ever be attempted if all 
possible objections must be first obver- 
come,— Dr. Johnson. 

k ee & 


HE task long deferred, because sup- 

posedly full of snags, when actually 
tackled is often found to be easy enough. 
Collectanea has had this experi- 
ence scores of times. Many sup- 
posed difficulties are mental illu- 
sions or mental cowardices. “ The 
attempt and not the deed con- 
founds.” That is an unusual 
youth who has not secret ambi- 
tions; but very few take action 
to lay the foundations of achieve- 
ment. They balk at the study or 
the work, or they have misgivings 
of their own ability, without put- 
ting it to the test. Thus they re- 
main in the great army of the men 
of no account. They miss the 
pleasure of attainment. They see 
comrades “not nearly so smart ” 
achieve reputation. You hear 
them say, with a flush of pride, 
“T knew that man. He went to 
the same school with me —a reg- 
ular saphead. I wonder how he got 
ahead?” The answer is: The alleged 
“ saphead ” attempted action and found 
that action was easy enough. 


kok x Ox 


Our grand business undoubtedly is: 
not to seek for that which lies dimly in 
the future, but to do that which lies 
clearly at hand.—Carlyle. 


x Se se 
Capital and Art: A True Story 


| i a certain city of our “great and 
glorious ” democracy, there resideth 
a master printer of much shrewdness, 
with which he maketh profits beyond the 
average, and enjoyeth a good name 
among connoisseurs in credits and favor- 
able annual balances. Now, notwith- 
standing his seeming trustworthiness, 
this master printer had (all carefully 
concealed from the men who controlled 
the financial resources of that city) a 
greater love for his work than for the 
gold which he earned and enjoyed, and 
for the merely beautiful than for the 
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riches which were the symbols of prog- 
ress among the chief men of that city. 
And he said unto himself, “ I shall build 
me a printing house that shall be as a 
great light on a hill, to beautify this city, 
and honor mine art, as aforetime was 
done by printers whose names wise men 
now delight to honor.” So straightway 
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Device engraved on copper and printed on title page of a 
book issucd in 1740 in connection with a celebration in Leipsic 
of the third centennial of the invention of typography. 
motto is: “‘ This vital instrument is an assurance of eternity.” 


he called to him other artists, bidding 
them design a worthy and commodious 
workshop in which ugliness would have 
no resting place, neither within nor 
without. 

In good time this printerman’s dream 
was pictured upon paper and spread be- 
fore him, and behold it was found to be 
good. And he looked upon his garnered 
gold, but thereof there was not enough. 
Nothing fearing, he betook himself to 
the keepers of the fund of other peo- 
ple’s money, to the which he had con- 
tributed many years, and said. ‘“ Lend 
me from thy store of monies, of which 
thou art the keepers, enough to complete 
this, my printing house, the which will 
beautify our city and be an example unto 
all therein who would escape from ugli- 
ness.” And the money changers said: 
“Thou art a chosen one among the 
money makers and worthy of the use 
of the monies thou and many others like 
thee have put in our hands to use. Show 
us, therefore, thy plans and all will be 
well.” So it was done; but days went by, 









and yet no monies. Therefore the print- 
erman said to the money changers, 
“Wherefore this delay?” and they, 
pitying him for that they had discovered 
his secret weakness, said, “ Money shalt 
thou have without stint, if thou wilt 
avoid this sin against our prosperity, 
and erect thy printing house according 
to the customs of thy brethren, 
who manufacture in _ buildings 
fashioned after the manner of 
packing cases. Repent thee of 
thy enthusiasm for thy work (for 
is thine art better than that of the 
soap boilers who wax exceeding 
rich?), and repent thee of thy af- 
fection for the city, to beautify it, 
which verily is the work of de- 
parted millionaires, peradventure 
there may have been such among 
us (for do not those who live amid 
ugliness possess the city?), and the 
gold shall be thine.” 

Thereupon the printerman was 
wrathful and said: ‘ Get thee to 
thy final abode and the hottest 
corner thereof, as fast as ye may. 
As for me I shall make me a work- 
shop of beauty, in spite of the 
powers of ugliness, whom ye worship.” 
And so it was done, for there were other 
money changers in that city, who did 
not say, Nay! On the hillside the print- 
ing house stands, adorning the city, and 
men’s eyes are drawn to it, saying, 
“ Verily, this man was wise who refused 
to walk in the paths of ugliness, and 
thus draweth much attention unto him- 
self, which men say is good advertising.” 
And others, passing by, say: “So, then 
it is possible that one may content his 
soul and also make much money the 
while. Truly this man deserveth well of 
all men in this city, in proving this unto 
us. Shall it always be said by strang- 
ers, ‘How monstrous ugly are the 
streets, in this city between the great 
rivers and the high hills?’ We trow 
not.” And in other cities men said, 
“Can such things be?” But whether 
they said this of the emancipated print- 
erman or of the worshipers of ugliness 
who guard other people’s money, we 
know not. But, verily, the printerman 
hath his reward. He is satisfied, and 
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mocketh at ugliness in any form whatso- 
ever. So mote it be with all printermen. 


x *« + + 
Charles Francis 


HARLES FRANCIS and his daugh- 

ter were in Brussels on February 
11. Shortly before that date they vis- 
ited the Plantin-Moretus Museum in 
Antwerp, the greatest shrine of early 
printing, and also the battlefields in 
France. 

In Verdun they saw a graveyard in 
which lie the remains of 400,000 French- 
men; a mile or two away another in 
which lie the bodies of as 
many Germans; in another 
the bodies of about 40,000 
Americans; all done to 
death through the selfish 
folly of half a dozen men, 
unrestrained by one man 
who, alone in the crisis, 
had the power to say No! 

Charles Francis and his 
daughter are now on the 
way to Argentina, whence 
they go to Brazil and then 
home. Since leaving home 
they have visited Japan, 
the Philippines, China, 
Australia, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, South Africa, 
Italy, France, Belgium, 
Holland and Great Britain. 

It is now sixty years 
since our good friend be- 
gan to print. In this glorious and well 
earned holiday he has enjoyed good 
health, and has been received with great 
hospitality by printers in every country 
he has visited. Meanwhile his well or- 
ganized and loyally managed business 
sails along successfully. 

x * * * 


Germany. 


A Reminiscence 
N 1887, while David Bruce, Jr., the 
inventor of the first casting machine, 
was still living, at the age of eighty-five, 
Collectanea wrote and published in The 
Printers’ Review, of Boston, the first 
biography of the inventor, and in the 
same year contributed an article on the 
same subject to THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Strange to say, that early effort remains 
until today the only literary memorial 
of the important achievement of a man 
of the highest character and ingenuity. 
: The facts were taken from Bruce’s own 
lips, and are repeated in the biography 

printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Until his death, five years later, at the 
age of ninety, Bruce’s mental faculties 
were clear and his ideas philosophic, 
humorous and benignant. After Bruce’s 
death in 1892, his son Wallace, a letter 
punch cutter still living, presented Col- 
lectanea with two manuscript histories 


emperor of Germany. 
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of typefounding in America, one written 
in 1874, the other in 1888, together with 
a copy of the first Bible printed in Amer- 
ica from stereotyped plates and one of 
the plates. These memorials are now 
in the Typographic Library and Museum, 
in Jersey City. The stereotype plate, 
made by the clay process by David 
Bruce, Sr., carefully beveled and shaved 
on the planing machine invented by him- 
self, is superior to any stereotypes now 
being made in America. Since 1892, 


Collectanea has from various sources re- 
ceived a number of original agreements 
which were made between the inventor 





Coat of arms believed to have been used by Johann Mentil, first printer of Stras- 
hbourg, and said to have been granted to him when he was ennobled by Frederick III., 
Whatever its origin, it was adopted by the printer guilds of 
Our picture is reproduced from a copperplate engraving used at the end 
of a book issued in Leipsic in commemoration of the third centennial of the inven- 
tion of typography. 


and typefounders who purchased the 
right to use his machines. 

Bruce sacrificed fortune to accomplish 
his invention. He resigned his position 
as partner with his uncle in the profitable 
typefoundry of which his father was the 
actual practical creator, getting no com- 
pensation, because his uncle would not 
permit him to experiment in the foun- 
dry. His failure to take out foreign 
patents enabled a rogue to take the in- 
vention to Europe and dispose of it there 
as his own. The conservatism of the 
typefounders of his time made the re- 
turns from his invention slow and in- 
adequate. Worst of all, his failure to 
specifically claim in his patent the most 
vital detail of his invention, the dis- 
charging pin, made it possible for others 
to imitate and use his invention. Though 
by no means a poor man at his death, he 
was deprived of a larger return which 
belonged to him of right. Withal he 
had a kindly thought for all, and, as 


. years rolled by, found excuses for those 


who had deliberately defrauded him. 
Even the memory of this truly modest 
and unaggressive man was in danger of 
depending upon a few short scattered 
references. In whatever groove of life 
his destiny might have been cast he 
would have been masterfully progressive. 
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Numerals 


UR numerals are of Hindu origin. 

We derive them from the Moors 
of Spain, who brought them from Arabia. 
They were known in Europe in the elev- 
enth century, but did not supersede the 
cumbrous Roman numeration, by means 
of letters, until after the invention of 
printing. It was the printers who brought 
them into use. The earliest numerals, 
both Hindu and Arabian, were from 1 
to 9, The cipher was a later invention, 
of incalculable importance. The Roman 
system of numeration is not unlike the 
Assyrian and _ Egyptian 
systems in principle. The 
Chinese and Japanese nu- 
meration follows the Assy- 
rian system more closely. 

*x* * *K * 


The love of Art is prob- 
ably one of the commonest 
of human instincts. The 
power to _ discriminate 
comes from special train- 
ing. The buyer of artwork 
who has not advanced be- 
yond the obvious forces 
the artist to produce in- 
ferior work. Where a 
practical artist is given a 
problem and allowed — 
with the help of his spe- 
cial training — to solve it, 
the result is more often 
satisfactory than it could possibly be 
where he is handicapped by positive 
instructions—F. Kirk Johnston. 


Advertising is increasing tremendously 
in volume. Therefore to be noticed, 
advertising must be increasingly better 
in quality. A man who may be notable 
in a small city may be obscure in a great 
city. To be notable among a hundred 
thousand advertisements requires a bet- 
ter effort than to be notable among five 
thousand. - oe ee 


Books are not made for furniture, but 
there is nothing that so beautifully fur- 
nishes a house. A little library growing 
each year is an honorable part of a man’s 
history. It is a man’s duty to love 
books. A library is not a luxury, but 
one of the necessities of life—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


a 


When a book is at once both good and 
rare, no casket is rich enough, no casing 
sufficiently durable to honor and keep 
safe such a jewel.—Charles Lamb. 

* *K * * 
Nothing will ever be attempted if all 


possible objections must be first over- 
come.—Dr. Johnson. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Pressure Governor Requires Weights 

An Ohio operator sends slugs and asks questions regarding 
them, at the same time asking questions about the pressure 
governor. As the slugs have not reached us we shall reply only 
to his questions regarding the pressure governor. 

Answer.—This device requires weights on the float in order 
to secure balance. Just carry enough weight to give full flow 
of gas. In sending slugs, wrap securely and send them forward 
by parcel post. Do not mail them in an envelope. 


To Remove a Wide Mouthpiece 


A Newfoundland operator wants to know how to remove a 
wide pot mouthpiece. 

Answer.—Procure a good screw driver and hold it firmly 
in the slot in the screw while some one else turns the screw 
driver with a monkey wrench attached to the blade. If you 
are unable to start it this way, secure a blunt punch and with 
a hammer to drive the punch give the screw a start by striking 
it on the side of the slot near the outer edge. This method 
should start the screws when other plans fail. Remove while 
hot. 

First Elevator Catches While Descending 


A Southern operator describes a trouble with his first ele- 
vator. We believe the following will help him overcome it: 
Examine the bracket of the knife wiper where it is held by two 
screws to vise frame. When these become loose the roller on 
the elevator will strike the side of the lever; it will hold the 
elevator for a moment and then it will fall. Examine for loose 
parts, and without doubt you will be able to correct the trouble. 
Another way is to stop the cams just the moment the elevator 
is down full distance. Take hold of slide and raise it slowly 
and lower it again, watching where the roller strikes the lever, 
and see if you can not “ feel” out the interference. 


Dirt From Surface of Metal Does Not Enter Throat 


An Eastern publisher fears that the throat of his metal pot 
is clogged with dirt from surface of metal. He has trouble 
with back squirts, and wants help. 

Answer.— Rubbish falling into the pot will float. If 
plunger was removed and dirt skimmed from the surface of 
metal before the plunger was replaced there is no reason to 
fear that dirt has entered the throat. We are still of the opin- 
ion that a new plunger would improve matters, provided you 
increase stress of the plunger spring to the limit. Back squirts 
almost invariably occur where metal is too hot. They also 
occur where the temperature of the mouthpiece is below 
normal. 

Thermostat May Need Cleaning 

A Florida operator has trouble with thermostat control and 
wants to know what to do. Also he has back squirts and notes 
that metal adheres to the mouthpiece. 

Answer.—We suggest that you remove the metal rods in 
the two tubes, polish them with fine emery paper, and then 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


graphite them. After this is done, readjust. To remove the 
rods, loosen screw holding fulcrum, drive out rod, and remove 
the levers. With the pliers remove the rods from tubes. While 
the levers are out you may examine the plungers. We do not 
believe you should change the orifice of these valve plungers, 
as they should admit sufficient gas to burners unless the supply 
pipe is closed at some place by red lead, which sometimes 
occurs. Explore the openings with a piece of wire to see if 
the outlet is blocked. Perhaps if you carry a trifle more heat 
on the pot mouthpiece it will prevent back squirts. The mouth- 
piece should ordinarily be hot enough to fuse a slug when it 
is rubbed hard on its surface. 


Ear of Spaceband Broken 


A Missouri operator sends a spaceband with a broken ear 
and desires to know the cause of the trouble. He refers to 
unusual wear on duplex rail levers and wants a remedy. 

Answer.—We do not know the cause, as there is nothing to 
indicate where the trouble lies. Short lines are known to be 
causes, as in such cases the ear may slip off the rail in the first 
elevator, and when lockup occurs the two ears are pinched 
together slightly. Too much space between the right end of 
the first elevator and the adjoining channels, across which the 
bands must travel, is also a contributing cause. You will mini- 
mize the wear on the duplex rail levers by a daily graphiting 
of the intermediate bar and blocks. Use the magazine brush 
for this purpose. 


Increase in Metal Trimmings Trouble Operator 


A West Virginia publisher writes: ‘‘ We have had more or 
less trouble with the action of the plunger on our Model K 
for some time. The old plunger and well were worn and we 
put in a new crucible and plunger, resulting in a better slug, 
but with about the same plunger action. It does not descend 
freely and does not go to the end of the stroke. We remelt 
our metal in a large cast iron pot, have added new metal from 
time to time and have treated the old metal with Reductio. 
We have applied more heat to mouthpiece, and the jets and 
air vents are open. If the plunger descends all the way there 
is a good lockup with little trim, but ordinarily after a two 
or three day run there is a pile of trimmings from the back 
knife. After working almost a half day on lockup we suc- 
ceeded in getting the ink to show up clear along the mouth- 
piece with the exception of both ends. By drawing right end 
closer the other end was drawn away, and vice versa. We 
clean plunger daily and can not find the trouble unless the 
back of molds are worn.” 

Answer.— A new plunger in a new crucible may work stiff 
for a while and not give complete stroke unless the stress of 
the spring is increased. Turn up on the pump lever spring 
rod nut so as to give a stronger drive to the plunger. The 
molds may be warped but they can not be worn on the ends 
as suggested. Remove molds and test with a straight edge. 
If only slightly warped you may not need to have them 























straightened. However, if it is required you may have it done 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. If the metal spreads 
over the back of the mold in increased quantities and the test 
shows a fair lockup, you may increase the stress of the pot 
lever spring by turning the front nut on the eyebolt toward 
the rear. Also open out on the rear nut to permit compres- 
sion of cushion spring. If the plunger appears to drag in 
descending, after ample stress has been given the pump lever 
spring, you may lessen friction of plunger by placing a small 
amount of graphite in the well. To do this the metal should 
be baled out until about one-half inch of the well is exposed, 
then place about one-half teaspoonful of graphite in the well 
and put in the plunger after it has been well cleaned. Add 
sufficient metal to bring the surface to normal height. The 
cross vents should be scratched out with a pointed instrument, 
to permit easy escape of the air from mold cell and throat. 
If no other complication is present improvement should be 
noted. 
Face of Slug Is Not Perfect 


A California operator submits a slug the face of which is 
fair but could be improved. We regret our correspondent did 
not state how long the machine had been in use and when a 
new plunger had been applied, as this may have a bearing on 
the case. He asks a remedy for the trouble. 

Answer.— It does not appear that the face is very bad. 
Perhaps you can improve it by increasing the stress of the 
pump lever spring. If the plunger has not been recently 
cleaned, brush it off, apply graphite and oil to the rings before 
returning it to the well. The oil has no special value except 
to hold the graphite, which will lubricate the well. We pre- 
sume you have opened up the mouthpiece jets and that you 
keep the cross vents open as they should be. 


Wants to Mix Stereotype With Linotype Metal 


A Southern machine owner has a large quantity of stereo- 
tvpe metal, electrotype bases, etc., and wants to mix them with 
his linotype metal. He asks the name of a book which will 
inform him how to do it. 

Answer.—The book, “ Mixing Printers’ Metals,” would be 
of no use to you unless you knew the formula of your stereo- 
type metal. The best plan for you would be to melt together 
all your available stereotype metal and electrotype bases. Stir 
well and send a five pound pig to your metal man, telling him 
in your letter how many pounds of metal you have. He will 
analyze it and will send you toning metal with directions as to 
its use. You should not risk mixing the stereotype metal with 
your present supply of linotype metal. 


SAMUEL KING PARKER PASSES AWAY 


“Sam Parker is dead.” These words sent a wave of sad- 
ness not only through the plant and offices of The Henry O. 
Shepard Company and The Inland Printer Company, where 
Mr. Parker held sway over the proofroom for so many years, 
but also through the entire printing trade of Chicago, where 
for years he had been a prominent figure. The activities of 
Mr. Parker were many, and his time was given without stint 
toward those movements that he considered for the benefit 
of his fellow workers. Years ago when the old Chicago Society 
of Proofreaders was doing such good work, Mr. Parker was 
one of its most active members and served for some time as 
its president. In 1887 he was vice president of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, and since that time has held various 
other positions, for a long time being deeply interested in the 
work of the Committee on Apprentices. His name also holds 
an honored place in the long list of past presidents of the Old- 
Time Printers’ Association of Chicago, and also among the 
honorary members of the Chicago Club of Printing House 
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Craftsmen. Mr. Parker also found time to devote to other 
interests outside of the printing industry, among them the work 
of the British Empire Association and the Peoples Liberal 
Church. 

Mr. Parker was born in Gosport, near Portsmouth, En- 
gland, March 1, 1846. While still a boy he went to Canada, 
where at the age of twenty years he joined the Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union. In 1866 he moved on to Chicago, where he 
established himself and worked for several of the leading 
houses. He joined the forces of The Henry O. Shepard Com- 
pany in 1891, and until he was retired under the firm’s pension 





Samuel King Parker. 


system in May, 1917, he was in charge of the proofroom, in 
which position he had full control of the proofreading of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

No more fitting tribute to the memory of Mr. Parker could 
be given than that written by George Knott, a life long friend, 
who has also given many years to the work of Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, and who was secretary during Mr. 
Parker’s term as vice president: 

The memory of Samuel King Parker will be revered by the older-school 
followers of the Art Preservative as a man of exemplary character, sterling 
integrity, but withal unassuming demeanor. The memories of over a half 
century of close affiliation crowd the mind with many incidents illustrating 
the manly qualities of his character. 

In his passing we are reminded that the spaf of life from the cradle to the 
grave, viewed in the perspective, seems an endless journey. After three score 
and ten years, viewed retrospectively, the years are as days. Wealth, plaudits, 
wisdom and pleasure count for nothing in summing up life’s accomplishments. 
Memory turns the faded leaves, one by one, and sighs at the bright hopes, 
unfulfilled yet gathering here and there contentment of mind at the rescue 
of fragments of ideals. We live in a world of anticipation and hope, and 
that is what makes life worth while. 

That his sterling qualities were recognized by his fellow craftsmen is evi- 
denced by his selection as vice president of the Typographical Union, an 
organization to which he devoted much of his activities during his lifetime. 
The Old-Time Printers’ Association, which aims to cherish and preserve the 
legendary lore of the craft, which has been aptly termed the “ multipliers of 
recorded thought,” honored him as one of its long line of esteemed presidents. 
His knowledge of the early days of the fraternity and his keenly vivid descrip- 
tion of the events in which he took an active part, were valued contributions 
to the memory of the old time printers who pride themselves as the antag- 
onists of error, the conservators of wisdom, and the glorifiers of achievement. 

In the passing of Samuei King Parker we are reminded through the many 
years of friendship, congenial companionship and upright citizenship, that when 
the great Creator compensates him for these sterling qualities, none will believe 
he has been rewarded beyond his just merits. 


Mr. Parker passed away at the South Shore Hospital, on 
Friday, March 3, just two days after his seventy-sixth birth- 
day. He is survived by his three daughters, Grace, Alice L. 


and Charlotte Parker. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


‘““Weavers With Words”’ 


A short anthology about newspapers and newspaper folk 
is contained in this booklet. The high lights and shadows of 
newspaper work are portrayed in the twenty-four selections 
of prose and verse by writers who are well known in news- 
paperdom. All of them are full of “human interest stuff” 
— to use newspaper language — and some are literary gems. 

“Weavers with Words,” edited by Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford. Published by the Kansas State Agricultural College 
Press, Manhattan, Kansas. 


‘¢Walden’s ABC Pocket Guide for 1922” 


A copy of “Walden’s ABC Pocket Guide for 1922” has been 
received from the publishers, Walden, Sons & Mott, Incorpo- 
rated, 41 Park row, New York city. This directory of the 
paper trade of the United States and Canada is made up of 
three sections. The first contains a list of paper distributors, 
with the officers of each company and the kinds of paper 
handled by each house. Addresses of mill branch offices and 
mill agents are also given in this first section. In the second 
a list of paper mills appears, with names of officers or owners, 
kinds of paper made at each mill, trim or width of the ma- 
chines, daily capacity, etc. The third section contains a list 
of manufacturers and converters of paper, classified according 
to grades made, including makers of glazed and coated papers, 
gummed paper and paper specialties. 


“Printing Gets Things Done”’ 


This book is an excellent piece of advertising for the 
Hammermill Paper Company, by whom it was issued, and for 
the printing trade in general. It is intended for the attention 
of the busy executive in any line of business who is anxious 
to simplify and speed up the handling of executive routine. 
Most large firms have established the rule that “ verbal orders 
don’t do,” but too many concerns use only scratch paper for 
such messages or have only one form of blank for all purposes. 
This book points out clearly the saving of time and elimina- 
tion of confusion gained by having printed forms on different 
colored paper to meet the needs of the office. 

“ Printing Gets Things Done” is published by the Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


De Luxe Booklets 


The publication of de luxe booklets in limited editions for 
private distribution is a decidedly commendable custom. 
Such a work is purely a labor of love, undertaken with no 
thought of profit, and its sole purpose is to put into tangible 
form the artistic and typographic ideals of the author, provid- 
ing an excellent means of expressing his taste and personality. 
During the past holiday season THE INLAND PRINTER received 
a number of exquisite volumes, many of which have been 
reviewed in the Specimens department. 

“ Unknown,” printed by Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York city, is one of the most beautiful specimens of Caslon 


typography we have ever had the privilege of reviewing. It 
owes its beauty entirely to type and paper. It is printed in 
one color, black, without so much as a decorative initial for 
ornamentation. An allegorical pen and ink sketch used as a 
frontispiece is the only attempt at decoration, yet the effect 
is neither monotonous nor severe. Bruce Barton could not 
have chosen a more fitting vehicle to carry the message inspired 
by the burial of the unknown soldier at Washington —a fer- 
vent plea for the abolition of war. 

“The Art Calendar Industry ” is an attractively printed 
booklet of seventy-one pages containing an interesting history 
of the Thomas D. Murphy Company, of Red Oak, Iowa. It 
tells of the establishment of the firm and the difficulties 
encountered in the early days of the calendar industry. The 
papers contained in this book were read at the 1920 salesmen’s 
convention of the Thomas D. Murphy Company. Familiarity 
with the history of the house is of great advantage to the 
salesman, and we feel confident that this history “sold” the 
house to every member of the force. 

“The House by the Side of the Road,” by Sam Walter 
Foss, was published in booklet form by Charles Corbett 
Ronalds, of the Ronalds Press & Advertising Agency, Mon- 
treal, Canada, and was sent as a Christmas greeting to his 
favored friends. The sentiment of this poem is especially 
appropriate to the Christmas season and Mr. Ronalds has pro- 
duced a little volume that will be treasured as a beautiful 
specimen of bookmaking as well as a token of friendship. 


“Text Book of Printing Occupations” 


While this book is intended primarily as a text book for 
those who are studying printing in vocational schools, we feel 
confident that it would be worth while for many now working 
at the trade to possess it. It would prove especially valuable 
to those who are “ picking up ” a knowledge of the trade in the 
small shops. We have seen few books on printing which con- 
tain so much helpful information in 241 pages. 

The author, C. W. Hague, is head of the printing depart- 
ment of the Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, and hence 
is familiar with the needs of beginners in the printing trade. 
Starting with a description of the familiar tools used in the 
composing room and their uses, the author leads the student 
through the problems of straight and display composition, 
imposition, makeready, proofreading, presswork, etc. Cylin- 
der presswork, an occupation in itself, is omitted, but job 
printing is covered in a very thorough and practical manner. 
Especially useful are the progressive exercises in composition, 
in which the use of the layout is discussed and the correct prin- 
ciples of display clearly defined. Chapters are also devoted 
to the care of the press and rollers, the manufacture of inks, 
ink troubles, papermaking, kinds and uses of paper and stock 
cutting tables. 

“Text Book of Printing Occupations,” by C. W. Hague. 
Published by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


OnE meets the word “ offsetography ” in 
British trade journals. A new one for the 
dictionary. 

Ficures have been given showing that the 
picture post card trade for 1921, because of 
the increase in postage, dropped to prac- 
tically one-third of what it was in the pre- 
vious year. There is danger that the public 
will lose the “ post card habit.” 

ANENT the recent death of James G. 
Pavyer, at St. Louis, Missouri, a pioneer 
typefounder of that city, the Printers’ 
Register mentions that he came from a fam- 
ily of typefounders in London, the repre- 
sentatives of which are now Pavyer & 
Bullen, of Gray’s Inn road, W. C. 

A Fusion of the interests of Harrison & 
Sons and Perkins, Bacon & Co. (London) is 
announced. Harrison & Sons have been 
confidential printers to the British Govern- 
ment close upon two hundred years. Per- 
kins, Bacon & Co. produced Rowland Hill’s 
original penny postage stamp in 1840, and 
for forty years supplied the public with the 
familiar Queen’s head stamps. 

OpposiTIon develops against the efforts of 
the gold beaters to secure a tariff of 33% 
per cent on imported gold leaf. It is con- 
tended in printing and bookbinding circles 
that “if the cost of gold leaf was much in- 
creased ink would be used on cloth books 
instead of gold leaf, so that the limited num- 
ber of gold beaters in the country would 
not really benefit by raising the price of 
imported gold leaf.” 

In a lecture before the English Club, of 
London, Professor Ripman declared there 
were four fundamental reasons why we 
should have a simplified spelling system: 
(1) It would mean the saving of a year in 
the educational life of a child; (2) a good 
standardized English speech would be more 
efficiently taught; (3) it would forge more 
closely the links of the Empire; (4) be the 
means of removing the very last obstacle 
for English becoming the world’s great 
language. 

Printers of the last generation will re- 
member the elegant and interesting printing 
trade publication, Hailing’s Circular, pub- 
lished by Thomas Hailing, of Cheltenham, 
long since deceased. We now have to re- 
port the death of his eldest son, Alfred 
Burroughs Hailing, December 18 last, at 
the age of 66. An uncle of his, in 1826, had 
established the office which later on be- 
came well known as Hailing & Sons and 
achieved a high reputation for its artistic 
printing, of which Hailing’s Circular was 
a notable example. 

Art the Postal Union Convention held in 
Madrid last October these regulations were 
adopted (effective January 1, 1922) regard- 
ing outlook or window envelopes: (a) 
Envelopes which are entirely transparent 
or have an open panel are prohibited; (b) 
transparent panels must form an integral 
part of the envelope and be placed length- 
wise in such a position as to show the ad- 
dress, and not interfere with the date stamp. 
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At that time these regulations were opposed 
by the English and American delegates. 
The English general postoffice on January 
17 issued a modification of the regulations 
to the effect “that in the case of such 
envelopes addressed to any part of the 
British Empire and the United States of 
America the panel need not form an inte- 
gral part of the envelope.” 


FRANCE 


A Wortp’s Press Congress is announced 
to be held in Marseilles in August next. 

Earty in February the compositors of 
the Paris editions of the New York Herald 
and London Daily Mail went out on strike 
because of a refusal to accede to their de- 
mand for increased pay. The papers then 
appeared as single sheets reproduced pho- 
tographically from typewritten pages. 

In addition to the regular printing offices 
in Paris, about one thousand in number, 
there are nearly one hundred brokers who 
solicit printing and when they secure it 
turn it over to some office to execute. As 
long as they maintain proper prices they 
are not an unwelcome institution in the 
Parisian printing circles. 

Last summer the daily wages of printers 
were reduced 2 francs in Paris and 3 francs 
in Lyons. In St. Estienne a strike against 
a wage reduction lasted three months and 
then was lost, because it was shown that the 
cost of living there had come down. A 
strike in Bordeaux against a reduction of 
2 francs a day lasted but a few weeks. 

Ir seems that the question of putting 
into effect a higher duty on paper pulp has 
divided the paper manufacturers into two 
groups. Those that favor an increase in the 
tariff are the ones who themselves produce 
wood pulp, while those who do not pro- 
duce this raw material are against any in- 
crease — they want the tariff lowered. 

It is reported that there is no unemploy- 
ment in the French printing trade, due to 
the loss of work people in the war and to 
the lack of apprentices, whose fostering had 
been neglected because of the trouble and 
loss of time incurred in training them. The 
proprietors in provincial cities lure em- 
ployees away from Paris by paying the 
Paris wages. The lack of workers is great- 
est among the lithographic engravers, for 
whose services the employers overbid one 


another. 
GERMANY 


Tue Frankfurter Nachrichten, of Frank- 
furt, a. M., has just celebrated its two hun- 
dredth anniversary with a special issue. 

Tue Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, of 
Munich, to celebrate its seventy-fifth year 
recently issued a jubilee number contain- 
ing 184 pages. 

FracMEnts of Gutenberg’s forty-two line 
Bible have been discovered in the Freiburg 
University Library, by Dr. J. Rest, who 
found them to be part of the binding mate- 
rial of some old books bound in pigskin. 

One of the trade journals presents the 
novelty of printing the footline, “In writ- 
ing advertisers please mention the Deutscher 
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Buch- und Steindrucker” in a dozen differ- 
ent languages (one for each page) under the 
advertisements. 

Last fall the Deutsche Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, of Berlin, inaugurated a prize contest 
for its readers to solve a certain not very 
simple problem. It promised 1,500 special 
prizes to the earliest solvers, and a literary 
work to each of the later solvers as a conso- 
lation prize. Its readers seem not to be 
dull witted, as over one hundred thousand 
correct solutions were sent in. This entailed 
the printing of an edition of the promised 
book in this large number, and to do it 
before an impending advance in postage 
rates was a big task. However, it was 
accomplished by means of the offset process, 
which enabled the inclusion of two litho- 
graphic illustrations, as well as of specially 
designed initials and ornaments. 


“LEAGUE OF NATIONS ” 

Amonc the stationery requirements of 
the secretariate of the League of Nations are 
360,000 envelopes of various sizes, 12,000 
newspaper wrappers, 10,000 boxes of carbon 
paper for typewriting, 600 reams of printed 
note paper, over 5,000 reams of typewriting 
paper, 50,000 reams of duplicating paper, 
2,700 labels, 2,000 shorthand note books, 
6,600 memorandum books, etc. No wonder 
they want Uncle Sam to join —to help pay 
the bill. — 


At the International Book Fair to be held 
in Florence during next May, June and 
July, a special section will be devoted to 
recent inventions in printing machinery and 
appliances, new processes applied to print- 
ing, photography and kinematography in 
relation to printing. 

FINLAND 

A Factory is being built at Haga near 
Helsingfors for the production of paper 
matches after the American style. 

AN engineer named Puzyno in Helsing- 
fors, according to a recent report, has in- 
vented a new typesetting machine. It is 
designed to compose and distribute ordinary 
type, requires no motor nor an expert to 
run it, and can be sold at a very low price. 


CHINA 

A LEAD PENCIL factory has been started at 
Chinkiang (Kinangsu), with a capital of 
$100,000. It is equipped with machines of 
Japanese manufacture and it is claimed 
will produce 1,200 dozen pencils daily. The 
necessary graphite is obtained locally and 
is said to be of a superior quality. 


SWITZERLAND 

In November and December last the 
Gutenberg Museum at Berne held a Bodoni 
exposition, displaying an interesting and 
instructive collection of this master printer’s 


ions. 
productio — 


Ir you wish to advertise in the Moskow 
Iswestija you can do so by paying at the 
rate of 50,000 rubles per nonpareil line. 
Theatrical advertising is charged but 35,009 
rubles per line. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Beg Your Pardon 

On page 821 of the March number of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER it was stated that 
H. D. Ruxton instead of H. D. Roosen was 
one of the “big four” who started in the 
ink business about the same time as Charles 
H. Ault, Frank McD. Sinclair and Philip 
Ruxton. Our apologies are extended to 
Mr. Roosen. 


Advertisers’ Year Book for South Africa 

A copy of the Advertisers’ Year Book 
and Press Guide for South Africa has been 
received from the Central News Agency, 
Limited, of Cape Town, South Africa. This 
booklet contains a directory of the publica- 
tions of South Africa and a gazetteer of the 
principal towns with their industries and 
products. A copy will be sent free to any 
firm interested in the South African market. 


Many Printers Must Be Busy 

Exceptionally good business in all its de- 
partments has been reported by the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, who say 
there has been a great amount of scrapping 
of obsolete composing room equipments 
and that sales of steel composing room 
equipment are especially brisk. Shipments 
of the Little Kelly automatic job presses 
during the last two months have been up 
to plant capacity. Very few plants are 
starting, but established plants are enlarg- 
ing and are also increasing their efficiency. 


Business Improving in England 

B. J. Goulding, manager of the works of 
Linotype & Machinery, Limited, Altrin- 
cham, Cheshire, England, who is at present 
on a six weeks’ business tour of the United 
States and Canada, says that business seems 
to be steadily improving in Great Britain. 
He states that shortly before he left En- 
gland the working force of the Altrincham 
plant, which normally employs about two 
thousand persons, had been increased and 
that additional workers would undoubtedly 
soon be needed to take care of increasing 
business. 

Sixty-One Years a Printer 

Still going strong at the age of seventy- 
nine years after sixty-one years in the print- 
ing trade is the record of Seth W. Lincoln, 
for many years foreman and at the present 
time proofreader of the Commonwealth 
Press, of Worcester, Massachusetts. When 
Mr. Lincoln celebrated his seventy-ninth 
birthday on February 24 the employees of 
the Commonwealth Press held a surprise 
party in his honor and issued a handsome 
souvenir booklet containing his portrait 


and a brief biography. Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
vanced age and unusually good health are 
all the more remarkable since he was re- 
jected for the army in 1864 owing to in- 
sufficient chest expansion. 

Eight of the oldest employees of the 
Commonwealth Press make up a total ser- 
vice of 252 years, or an average of thirty- 
one years each. The oldest man has been 
with the firm for forty-three years. 


A Typewriter With Linotype Keyboard 

A typewriter with a keyboard arranged 
in the same manner as that of a slugcasting 
composing machine has recently been placed 
on the market by the Empire Type Foun- 
dry, Buffalo, New York. The new machine 
is known as the “ Linowriter.” The manu- 
facturers claim that the linowriter has all 
the advantages of the standard makes of 
typewriters with the addition of the slug- 
caster keyboard, which makes it especially 
valuable for printers and machine operators. 
This linowriter should prove useful to oper- 
ators who wish to increase their speed and 
for employers who wish to train new oper- 
ators or test the ability of applicants with- 
out holding up work on their high priced 
composing machines. 


Intertype Has Prosperous Year 


The financial statement of the Intertype 
Corporation for the year 1921 shows a net 
profit of $306,853.95, after deducting 
$90,000 for taxes. This annual profit is the 
second largest in the company’s history. 
Liberal reserves have been set aside for de- 
preciation of machinery and equipment, the 
machinery reserve being $850,000 against a 
total equipment value of $1,614,681. 

Owing to the depreciation of European 
currency and in order to meet competition, 
also to give prompt service to European 
customers, a contract was made with 
Krupps, of Essen, Germany, for the manu- 
facture of intertype machines and supplies. 
An English company with a plant in Lon- 
don was formed to serve Great Britain and 
the allied nations. The functions of this 
plant are at present confined to service, 
storage and assembly. 


Toronto Craftsmen Hold Meeting 
by Candle Light 
The regular meeting of the Toronto Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen was held on 
the evening of February 22, with an atten- 
dance of over sixty. Owing to a severe 
storm of sleet all street car service as well 
as most of the electric service of the city 
was off for the whole evening. The crafts- 


men’s Juncheon was held on the twentieth 
floor of the Royal Bank building, and as 
the elevators were not running those who 
attended the meeting had to climb all the 
way. The luncheon was served by the 
light of a few candles, and though the 
meeting was badly handicapped all present 
voted it an enjoyable one. 

A letter was read from President Good- 
heart announcing the appointment of Har- 
vey Weber, of Buffalo, as supervisor for 
this district. The program prepared for the 
evening was an illustrated address by Wal- 
ter Perry, superintendent of Grip Limited, 
on the making of engravings, but owing to 
the failure of the light this feature had to 
be postponed. 

John T. Hawke 


John T. Hawke, editor of the Moncton 
(New Brunswick) Transcript and one of 
the outstanding newspaper men in the Ca- 
nadian maritime provinces, passed away at 
his home in Moncton on February 17 after 
a long illness) Mr. Hawke was born in 
Plymouth, England, April 30, 1854. He 
was an able writer and speaker, and under 
his editorship the Transcript increased in 
influence and prosperity. He was an active 
worker for the good of his city, and his loss 
will be keenly felt in local circles and in 
the broader field of national politics. A 
memorial number of the Transcript con- 
tained many tributes from prominent Ca- 
nadians, among them Premier W. L. 
Mackenzie King. 


A New Printing Plate 


A stereotype plate with a nickel steel 
printing surface is now being manufactured 
by the Advance Printing Plate Company, 
634 Federal street, Chicago. The new firm 
has a well equipped plant for the manufac- 
ture of the plate and has a staff of men 
who have had many years’ experience in 
stereotyping and electrotyping. Both the 
process and the machinery used in its man- 
ufacture are patented, The inventors claim 
that the plate can be made in one-third of 
the time required to make an electrotype, 
that its cost is considerably less, and that 
it will give from twenty to thirty per cent 
more service. The company is now at work 
perfecting a machine for curving the plates 
and expects to have this machine ready in 
a few weeks. 

The officers of the Advance Printing 
Plate Company are: President, Christ N. 
Smith; vice president, William J. Schultz; 
secretary, George R. Olson; treasurer, Paul 
A. Kagel. 
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New Ink Distributor for Platen Presses 

A new ink distributor for Chandler & 
Price presses has recently been put on the 
market by the F. P. Rosback Company, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. This device has 
many interesting and unusual features, and 
is said to give perfect ink distribution. 
From the regular Chandler & Price foun- 
tain a ductor roller takes the ink through 
a number of notches which may be regu- 
lated, carries it to a vibrating distributing 
roller, which in turn carries it to a com- 





New Rosback Ink Distributor. 


position roller and then to a large vibrating 
cylinder, which takes the ink to another 
composition and steel vibrating roller. The 
form rollers then come up and take three 
full revolutions on the cylinder. This dis- 
tributor can be easily attached to the press, 
and as there are no holes to be drilled and 
no machine work is necessary, any press- 
man can attach the device in thirty min- 
utes. The makers claim that no additional 
power is required to operate it and that it 
will not interfere with any automatic 
feeder. 


J. A. F. Newton Joins Wesel Staff 


J. A. F. Newton, a veteran salesman in 
the printers’ equipment field, has joined the 
New York sales force of the F. Wesel Man- 
ufacturing Company. Mr. Newton began 
his career with the Bruce Type Foundry. 
of New York city, when it was located at 
13 Chambers street, the present site of the 
new Municipal building. After four years 
there he left to join the American Type 
Founders Company. For fourteen years 
he sold service as well as equipment and 
built up a large acquaintanceship among 
New York printers. In 1920 Mr. Newton 
became associated with the Seaman Paper 
Company, recently leaving that company 
to return to the equipment field. 


New Perforator for Platen Presses 

A new device for perforating and scoring 
on platen presses has been put on the mar- 
ket by Brown & Stowell, 2267 Como ave- 
nue, West, St. Paul, Minnesota. It consists 
of a perforator which is attached to the 
grippers and a base which in inserted in the 
form like a slug. A stripper attached to the 
perforator prevents the paper from sticking 
to the blade. There is absolutely no dan- 
ger of damaging the rollers, as the per- 
forator blade does not come in contact with 
them and the base is less than type high. 
The perforator can be operated at right 
angles to the grippers, parallel to them, or 
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diagonally across the form. It permits very 
close perforation, as it will operate between 
lines only ten points apart. Any stock up 
to four ply, including rope tag, can be 
handled. 


Typothetae Association Holds 
Initial Dinner 


The Typothete Association of Chicago, 
the open shop division of the employing 
printers of the city, held the first get 
together meeting of the year at the Palmer 
House on Thursday evening, March 2. Ben 
C. Pittsford, chairman of the association, 
officiated as toastmaster and spoke briefly 
of the work of the association in organizing 
the open shop printers and creating an em- 
ployment bureau to handle the applications 
received. 

Joseph W. O’Leary, former president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
spoke of the work of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for the enforcement of the Landis award 
in the building trades and its efforts to rid 
that industry of graft. Robert J. Tufts, 
secretary of the Typothete Association; 
C. C. Means, manager of the Trade Shop 
Typesetters; Joseph L. Strauss, of the 
Columbian Colortype Company; J. M. 
Vollmer, secretary of the Employing Print- 
ers’ Association of America, and F. W. 
Smith, chairman of the Chicago Typothete 
School of Printing, spoke on different 
phases of the open shop question. B. J. 
Smith, attorney for the Yellow Cab Com- 
pany, spoke on the labor policy and general 
welfare work of that company. 


New Daily at Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


The weekly Dispatch and the semiweekly 
News, of Jeannette, Pennsylvania, have been 
amalgamated into the daily News-Dispatch. 
The News-Dispatch had been run as a tri- 
weekly for some time and on March 1 the 
first issue of the new daily appeared. 

During the previous nine months the 
editor, C. M. Bomberger, had raised the 
circulation of the triweekly paper from 
2,500 to 4,000 by securing active correspon- 
dents in the neighboring towns and im- 
proving the local news. The new daily 
started with a circulation of 4,250 net paid. 
A sport page containing only local sports 
was added to the paper, and this in addi- 
tion to the home news from neighboring 
towns has proved to be a circulation getter 
and holder. The circulation of the News- 
Dispatch has been built up during a period 
of so called depression when most of the 
people in Westmoreland county are reduc- 
ing their expenditures. 

The new daily has leased the news service 
of the United Press, and as one of its local 
features it runs a cut of some prominent 
local citizen with a semihumorous biog- 
raphy. This has proved to be one of the 
most popular features of the paper. 

Mr. Bomberger was formerly a reporter 
on the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the 
Pittsburgh Press, and has also been manager 
of the Pittsburgh office of the United Press 
Association. He established the Jeannette 
News eight years ago and since then has 
built up a valuable newspaper and job 
printing business for the Jeannette Publish- 
ing Company, of which he is president. 
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Short Course for Minnesota Editors 

The annual short course offered by the 
University of Minnesota for the editors of 
the State will be held at the University 
Farm, St. Paul, May 4, 5 and 6. A pro- 
gram of much practical value has been 
arranged. Chief among the subjects, which 
will be presented by prominent professional 
men, will be “The Relation of Country 
Correspondence to Circulation Building,” 
“The Feature Article in the Country 
Weekly,” “ The Editorial as a Community 
Guide,” “Developing Good Advertising 
Among Local Merchants,” “ Recruiting for 
Our Profession,” “ Efficient Arrangement of 
the Country Print Shop” and “ What Peo- 
ple Want in Their Newspaper.” 

The publicity bureau of the Minnesota 
State Fair again offers prizes amounting to 
$50 for a double contest in newspaper mak- 
ing. One contest is in first page makeup 
and the other in the farm news department. 
A first prize of $15 and a second prize of 
$10 will be awarded in each contest. 


H. H. Muir Appointed Ludlow 
Eastern Manager 

H. H. Muir, of the Ludlow Typograph 
Company’s home office, Chicago, has been 
appointed to manage its Eastern district, 
taking full charge of the New York office. 
Mr. Muir is well known and popular in 
composing room circles. He looks and acts 
like a young man, but admits having been 
connected with the printing industry for a 
considerable number of years. He was born 





H. H. Muir. 


in Ohio and served his apprenticeship in 
the Laning plant at Norwalk, Ohio. 

From Norwalk Mr. Muir went to Cleve- 
land, where he operated a linotype on the 
Cleveland Press for several years. In those 
days he was known as a “swift.” After 
considerable printing experience in Cleve- 
land and in other cities, he joined the small 
but active force then engaged in developing 
and perfecting the Ludlow. He has been 
with the Ludlow company almost from its 
beginning and for some time was himself 
its entire field force. He installed the first 
Ludlows put into practical operation, and 
by his untiring zeal has contributed greatly 
toward the success of the machine. 
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Exhibits at Educational Convention 


The growing interest shown by educators 
in the teaching of printing in the manual 
training schools was demonstrated at the 
convention of the National Educational 
Association held in Chicago, February 27 to 
The exhibits of the American 


March 3. 
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The dates chosen are July 20, 21 and 22, 
at which time Michigan will be at its best. 
The Hotel Pantlind will be the headquar- 
ters of the organization. No efforts will be 
spared by members of the Grand Rapids 
organization to enthusiastically act as 
hosts. Already plans are being laid for a 











Exhibit of Mergenthaler Linotype Company at the Convention of the National 


Educational Association at Chicago. 


Type Founders Company, the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company and Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler all emphasized the im- 
portance of printing in vocational training, 
and attracted the attention of a large num- 
ber of the delegates and visitors present at 
the convention. The outstanding feature of 
the exhibit of the American Type Founders 
Company was the class in printing which 
was conducted every afternoon, giving vis- 
itors an opportunity to see the boys at 
work in a small but complete plant under 
the supervision of their instructors. Barn- 
hart Brothers & Spindler also had on ex- 
hibition all the equipment necessary for a 
printing school. The exhibit of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company included a 
Model 14 linotype in operation and an in- 
teresting display of linotype typography. 
Part of the space was devoted to a display 
of the Chinese phonetic syllabary (Chu 
Yin Tzu Mu). This new phonetic alpha- 
bet, which consists of thirty-nine charac- 
ters, simplifies the printing of Chinese 
literature and has made it possible to use 
the linotype in composing printed matter 
in that language. 


Photoengravers’ Convention to Be Held 
in Grand Rapids 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been chosen 
by the American Photoengravers’ Associa- 
tion as its convention city for 1922. The 
invitation to the executive committee which 
recently met in Cleveland was conveyed in 
a communication from the Photoengravers’ 
Division of the Grand Rapids printers’ 
Organization, of which Oscar Tandler is 
president and Henry Allen, secretary. 


record entertainment for the visitors, who 
are expected to number considerably over 
five hundred. 

Louis Flader, secretary of the American 
Photoengravers’ Association, will visit 
Grand Rapids on April 1 and confer with 
the local division of the Typothete on the 
general plans for the convention, which is 
one of the best in the graphic arts and 
always very largely attended. As was the 
case in Cleveland last year, one of the fea- 
tures of the convention will be an exhibition 
of machinery and trade appliances. 
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Harry L. Gage Addresses Printing 
Class in Boston 


On March 2 Harry L. Gage, of the de- 
partment of linotype typography, Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, gave a talk on 
“Layout and Design” to the students of 
the printing department of Wentworth In- 
stitute, Boston. The speaker told the forty 
or more students of the opportunities to 
be had in the printing industry by young 
men qualified to do high class creative work. 
He urged the boys to give serious thought 
to the subject of layout and design, with 
the idea of equipping themselves to become 
finished typographers. Wentworth Insti- 
tute is one of the schools that are en- 
joying the codperation of the Department 
of Education of the United Typothete of 
America. 


New Typographic Manager for 
Monotype Company 

Sol. Hess has been appointed typographic 
manager for the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, Philadelphia, to succeed 
William C. Magee, who has accepted the 
position of assistant production manager 
with Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York city. 

Mr. Hess joined the Monotype organ- 
ization in 1902 and has made type designing 
his lifework. He made for Bishop Ortynsky 
the beautiful Russian type known as 
Church Russian. This was adapted from 
the print of a very rare Russian Bible 
owned by the bishop. Mr. Hess has also 
just completed the ancient Hebrew face 
based on the old Portuguese Hebrew. This 
was done in collaboration with Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, of Dropsie College. 

Among some of the original faces designed 
by Mr. Hess are Hess Boldface, Roman and 
Italic, the Cochin Boldface Roman and 
Italic and the Goudy Boldface Roman and 
Italic. Mr. Hess’s latest type face design 
is Hess old style, and is one of the earliest 
models of Nicolas Jensen. Mr. Hess, as 
typographic manager, will be in constant 
touch with Frederick W. Goudy, art direc- 
tor of the Monotype company. 














Linograph Representatives in Sales and Service Conference at Davenport, lowa. 
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George C. Hicks Passes On 

An active career of sixty-two years in the 
printing craft was closed when George C. 
Hicks passed away on March 16 at Hins- 
dale, Illinois, after an illness of five days. 

Mr. Hicks was seventy-three years old 
and had been engaged in the printing busi- 
ness in Illinois and Wisconsin since 1860. 
He enjoyed telling of the old days in Chi- 
cago, particularly of having set up com- 
pletely the first mail order catalogue issued 
by Montgomery, Ward & Co. For over 
thirty-five years Mr. Hicks operated a 
printing business in Berlin, Wisconsin, re- 
tiring in 1917 after the death of his wife. 
He then went to live with his children in 
Hinsdale. In the summer he took great 
pleasure in touring, and in the winter the 
lure of printers’ ink was so strong he ar- 
ranged to work short hours in the office of 
the Hinsdale Doings. He was busy at the 
case when taken with his fatal illness and 
he laid down the stick, as it proved, for the 
last time. Mr. Hicks was a lifelong stu- 
dent and a man of high ideals and he was 
greatly esteemed by a large number of 
friends. He leaves a daughter, Mrs. C. M. 
Olsen, of Hinsdale, and a son, Clinton F. 
Hicks, assistant manager of the Chicago 
branch of the American Type Founders 
Company. 


Michigan Printers Hear Addresses on 
Vocational Training 

An important meeting of the Michigan 
Federation of Typothetz was held at Jack- 
son, Michigan, on March 4, with Layton 
S. Hawkins, director of education of the 
United Typothetz of America, as the prin- 
cipal speaker, his subject being vocational 
training as applied to the printing indus- 
try. He made the assertion that in the past 
employers had been negligent of their duty 
with regard to apprentices. It was only a 
part of the employer’s obligation to furnish 
the pay envelope; the other duty was to 
see that proper instruction was given the 
apprentice in order that he might develop 
into a craftsman. In many instances there 
had been not only a lack of instruction but 
a shortage of material to work with. Ap- 
prentices must get what was coming to 
them; there must be a proper definition 
of aim. The various vocational schools in 
certain localities must quit turning out from 
ten to thirty apprentices in the early sum- 
mer, the worst time of the year, and expect- 
ing the industry to absorb them. There 
must be the proper codperation between the 
local printers and the various vocational 
authorities, in order that the proper success 
could be achieved. There should always be 
an advisory committee of the printing trade 
in consultation with the vocational super- 
intendent. Mr. Hawkins also pointed out 
the absolute necessity of providing suffi- 
cient equipment and competent instructors. 

Fred Gage, of Battle Creek, was chairman 
of the meeting, and there were also present 
representatives from the printing industry 
and vocational schools of Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit, 
Jackson, Muskegon, and other towns in- 
cluded in the federation. 

The addresses which took place in the 
conference were interesting and 


very 
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showed that Michigan was alive to the ne- 
cessity of teaching the art preservative both 
in vocational and prevocational schools. 

Henry J. Douma, of Muskegon, instruc- 
tor in the vocational schools of that city, 
gave some interesting statistics regarding 
his work, showing that last year all his stu- 
dents, eleven in number, were placed in the 
local printing establishments. It was also 
pointed out that in Grand Rapids the local 
printers’ association and the vocational 
authorities worked in close codperation. 

The April meeting of the federation will 
be held at Saginaw, and the annual conven- 
tion will be held at Flint in June. 


Mrs. Anne Buckie 


Mrs. Anne Elizabeth Buckie, widow of 
John Buckie, a pioneer printer of Chicago, 
died Monday, March 13. Funeral services 
were held Monday, March 20, from the 
church of St. Mary’s of the Lake. Burial 
was in Rosehill Cemetery. 

Mrs. Buckie was born in Belfast, Ireland, 
eighty-two years ago. She was married in 
1857 to John Buckie, a prominent Chicago 
printer. Mr. Buckie was an active journey- 
man as well as an employing printer, and 
was a zealous member of Typographical 
Union No. 16. His father had also been a 
prominent printer in Glasgow, Scotland. 

In 1873 Mr. Buckie established the 
Buckie Printers’ Rollers Company, which is 
now located at 714 South Clark street. His 
death in 1889 left the management of the 
business and the care of ten children in the 
hands of Mrs. Buckie, who bravely faced 
the tremendous responsibility and carried 
on the business successfully. When age and 
failing health compelled her to retire she 
was succeeded by her son, William B. 
Buckie. 

In recognition of her achievements as a 
mother and as a business woman, and of 
her courage in overcoming difficulties, the 
International Typographical Union in 1914 
elected Mrs. Buckie an honorary life mem- 
ber of that organization. Mrs. Buckie is 
the only woman upon whom this honor has 
ever been conferred. 


Brief Notes of the Trade 


E. E. Clarke, formerly with the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, has joined the 
Hill-Curtis Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, manufacturers of the Trimosaw. Mr. 
Clarke has been appointed special New 
York representative of the Hill-Curtis 
Company, and his temporary quarters are 
at the company’s export office, 7 to 11 Water 
street, New York city. 





The Latham Machinery Company an- 
nounces that the exclusive agency for the 
sale of Monitor printers’ and bookbinders’ 
machinery in Australia and New Zealand 
has been given to Carmichael & Co., Ltd., 
Sydney, Australia. Carmichael & Co. have 
installed a complete stock of machines and 
will be able to make prompt deliveries. 





W. Van Hinkle, assistant director of the 
General Service Department of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company, has been 
elected for the seventh consecutive time as 
secretary treasurer of the Printing Trades 
Secretary Managers’ Association. 
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Albert S. Andrews has commenced field 
service work for printers at Rochester, New 
York, after a course of training at the ser- 
vice department headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company in Chicago. 
Mr. Andrews was for several years con- 
nected with the Seaman Paper Company, 
both in Chicago, Illinois, and Des Moines, 
Towa, and more recently with the Whitaker 
Paper Company. 


Recently when an opportunity to reduce 
the wages of certain classes of labor pre- 
sented itself, the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn, New York, decided 
to maintain the existing scale. In a letter to 
the company the officers of the machinists’ 
union expressed their appreciation of the 
company’s attitude and promised their sup- 
port and codperation in securing efficiency 
and production. 


A specimen book of a new and strikingly 
beautiful cover paper known as “ Marvel- 
lustre” has been received from the Mar- 
vellum Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 
The portfolio contains several handsome 
embossed and printed covers which show 
the possibilities of Marvellustre in the pro- 
duction of distinctive booklets and cata- 
logues. William Bond Wheelwright, the 
well known authority on paper, is at pres- 
ent on an extended trip placing agencies for 
the Marvellum Company. 





Joseph M. Anderson, formerly sales man- 
ager of Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has left that concern to join Sigmund 
Ullman Company, manufacturers of print- 
ing and lithographic inks. “ Joe” Ander- 
son is the Knute Knutson who has been 
writing the “ Printing Office Blues ” letters 
to printers for some time past. 





Stationery in Cabinet Boxes 
The Hampshire Paper Company is now 
offering stationery boxed in a decidedly 
attractive form for the business man’s desk. 


Oid Hampshire Bond 
The Stationery 


J ed 84 
Gentleman 





Old Hampshire Stationery Cabinet. 


The imperial or semibusiness cabinet may 
be had in either bond or vellum, the com- 
mercial in bond only. The cabinet occu- 
pies very little space and when opened dis- 
plays the stationery attractively. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance, Sample 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. —To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 
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ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
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H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 
per line; _ minimum 70 cents; 
price is 50 cents per line; 





Under heading ‘ Situations Wanted,’”’ 35 cents 
three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 








BOOKS 


NEWSPAPER LAW, a digest of over 400 court decisions on subscriptions, 
legal and commercial advertising, libel, lotteries, etc., indexed for quick 
reference; $1.50. CITIZEN PUBLISHING Ca., LaGrange, Til. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL — For good reasons will sell printing plant fully 

equipped with best automatic machines; plant easily worth over $60,000; 
special selling price $35,000; established country-wide business; customers 
are leading houses of national reputation; plant has never experienced dull 
times, now loaded with business; fine organization. If you mean business, 
address A 593. 


WANTED: PRINTER-PARTNER— A proposition is open in the South 

which is the best chance possible for the man with a little capital who is 
capable in the composing room; of course, if he knows something else, so 
much the better; a man familiar with the’ linotype would 4 ‘coma If 
you are interested in something good, then investigate. A 











WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized; 
large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK CO., C hicago. 


WANTED — A good manager or printing salesman to take an interest in a 
high-class modern well-going printing concern doing a business of over 
$100,000 per year; incorporated. A 523. 


OPPORTUNITY for reputable printer, pressman, linotype operator or outside 
business getter with $2,500 or more to buy interest in paying job office; 
rapidly growing city. PEE DEE PRINTING CO., Florence, S. C 


FOR SALE — Gocd established job printing office in Indiana county seat; 
price $3,500. A 468. 

















FOR SALE 





FOR SALE — PRESSES: 3 Walter Scott, 4-roller printed. side up delivery, 

bed sizes 46 by 62, 42 by 55, 37 by 51; 1 56-inch 1/10 two-color Miehle 
press, 230 volts, D. Ce motor, 1 Hoe double sheet rotary press, 44 by 64 inches; 
two Cross feeders and 230 volts D. C. motor, 2 John Thomson presses, 10 by 
15, two-roller; 1 Standard high speed press) FOLDERS & FEEDERS: 
1 Chambers 62-inch D/16 folder; ‘, Chambers 33 by 46 inch jobber; ! 
Brown D/16 46 by 70 inch folder; 1 Dexter No. 90 jobbing folder, 33 by 46 
inches; 1 Dexter 49-inch D/16 folding machine; 1 Dexter No. 101 D/16 
folder, 32 by 44 inches; 1 Cross folding machine feeder, 33 inches; 1 Dexter 
No. 190 35 by 48 inches; 2 Dexter No. 206 25 by 33 inches equipped with 
Cross feeders; 1 Cleveland Model B, 4 parallel folds. MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKBINDERS’ EQUIPMENT: 1 Frohn stripping machine; 1 Frohn rul- 
ing machine with feeder, 38-inch; 1 Marresford tipping machine, 5 by 7 to 
9 by 21 inches, practically new; 1 Sheridan 12-inch book covering machine; 
1 Sheridan arch smasher; 1 McCain feeder for attachment to Model “ B” 
ape ati 1 Seybold double head 7 by 38-inch die press. GEORGE 
R. SW &C Inc., Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth avenue, New York 
city; Tcmaiie Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — We are sole agents for handling the sale of five modern 46 by 62 

inch bed Miehle 2-revolution presses with combination extension Miehle 
delivery, numbers over 6,800; these presses have been used on color work 
only; send your representative to see running in Chicago; price $3,750; can 
also sell D. C. motors, Rouse paper lifts and Rouse register base equipment; 
Latham stitchers, Y%, ¥% and % inch; Boston wire stitchers, % inch with 
motor; 25 by 38 sheet Whitlock fast Pony press; 35 by 47 Whitlock 4-roller 
2-revolution cylinder press; 25 by 35 Century, 23 by 28 Campbell, 50 by 74 
Cottrell, 27 by 40 Swink, 39 by 52 Huber, and other two-revolution presses; 
also stock of Drum presses, 17 by 21 up to 36 by 52; 30 by 42 S. K. White 
four roller Miehle and 42 by 52 four-roller modern Huber-Hodgman two-revo- 
lution presses; Latham punch with special heads for loose leaf line; Latham 
Monitor paging machine; 38-inch Seybold auto clamp power cutter; 10 by 15 
Chandler & Price press with Miller feeder; one 3 inch Monitor wire stitcher. 
We have large and small outfits for sale) WANNER MACHINERY CO., 
714-716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE —- Kidder rotaries: 28 by 20-inch perfector, flat or folded deliv- 

ery; 30 by 30-inch perfecting and extra color on ‘ace; 36 by 48-inch 
two-color, and 30 by 20-inch and 36 by 60-inch one- -color rotary wrapping 
paper presses; roll feed bed and platen Kidders, one 8 by 12 inch one-color; 
also two 6 by 6 inch New Era presses printing two colors on top of web with 
attachments, and one 6 by 6 inch New Era press printing two colors on top 
and one color on the reverse side of the web with attachments. GIBBS- 
— COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 181 Quincy street, 
Chicago. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. r Gr 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


W YORK 


Free ns 
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machines and can easily be changed to a two or 
absolutely guaranteed to be in perfect condition; 


PRINTING CO., Cobleskill, N. 


INTERTYPE Model “ A” single magazine with electric pot and motor a. 
installed new July, 1921, sérial number 3956; one of the late famine 
JANT , ; open shop. CASLON PRESS, Toledo, Ohio. 


for selling: cost us $3,600, will = for $3,100; terms if desired. RY Salesmen 





THE INLAND PRINTER April, 1922 





Proofroom 











three magazine machine; | WANTED — Proofreader; 
need of monotype ae 



















WANTED — Litho Salesman for offset lithographing — labels, cartons, posters 








ONLY NEWSPAPER and flourishing job printing 





northern New York town; plant well equipped with linotype, presses, type | applications strictly confidential. THEO. A. SCHMIDT LITHO CO., 1050 
faces, labor-saving equipment, paper stock, etc.; doing annual business of Fullerton avenue, Chicago, III . 
over $23,000; will take $12,000 to swing. For full particulars address : Jae 
B. J. KINGSTON, Jackson, Mich. (Refer to 63 M.) STATIONERY AND PRINTING SALESMAN having ability and personnel 





business in fast growing and all kinds of pictorial advertising; only experienced men need apply; 













can make desirable arrangement with firm equipped to handle highest class 








FOR SALE — New Monotype type, 6 to 36 point, 
border 50c Ib.; ‘“‘ Unbreakable ’”’ leads and slugs 





Market street, St, Louis, Mo. 





can gener A vee = of work; city of 300,000; ideal climate and working conditions. A 590. 



















strips, 20c lb.; rule, 45c; cut, 5c lb. extra; linotype and monotype compo- 
sition. Send for catalogue. GROSS TYPESETTING & FOUNDRY CO., 310 | WANTED — Birst.class printing salesman for house doing niga erade work: 



















FOR SALE -— Matrices for Thompson typecaster, b 

with French accents, ten different series, all si 
Send for list and prices) BAKER SALES CO., 
York city. 





Solicitor 





rand new, complete fonts 


f 6 to 48 t. 
"0 Pi arene. point. | SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package ad- 
dressing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL 


CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa 


















MOTORS — Fifteen direct current motors, constant 





eighth to ten horse power, complete with pulleys, starting boxes and con- 
trollers. THE TIMES PRINTERY, 809-815 Linden street, Scranton, Pa. INSTRUCTION 











and variable speeds, one- 








to operate Milo Ben- 











price reasonable. A 564 


FOR SALE — Brackett stripping machine in good condition, used very little; Se es 
will strip flat sheets, reinforce catalogues, backs of books and tablets; nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
i school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism of 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE 






intertypes and linotypes; whatever machines are in use Bennett’s system, in 











BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model N 





CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


hines, also rebuilt hines. Write f ticulars. JOSEPH E. SMYT. a 4 
SC At periadtngg pea a ee ° “ unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 


conjunction with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 





ational book sewing ma- 














BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 








$6.00, our price $2.45. Write for information. 
20th street, New York. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER six-inch Standard metal cutting saws; regularly = 7 ae ; 
LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-one Mergenthaler linotypes; estab- 









WONDERSAW, 202 West ( ) 
lished fifteen years; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write for par- 
ticulars. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 












FOR SALE — Steam stereotype drying table, Harri 
power book saw, power rotary board cutter. 
HOUSE, Jackson, Miss. 





is No. IE envelope press, 















Tier aS SRIN TING 
TUCKER PRINTING MISCELLANEOUS 














able price. A 31 


FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press, with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; 
9. 





BUY PRINTERS’ APRONS and sleevelets of quality. Aprons with special 
A-1 condition: reason- pockets, 27-inch, $1.00; 36-inch, $1.25 postpaid. Wear like iron. Sleeve- 

‘ lets, shirt sleeve savers, 60c per pair. Satisfaction guaranteed. HOMEMADE 
APRON CO., D 13, Carpentersville, Ill. 













DEXTER JOBBING FOLDER for sale; takes sheet 11 by 15 to 33 by 46; = 
first-class condition; price $475. GRAY PRINTING CO., Fostoria, Ohio. | THE “ SI} AKI} ESS ’ 
own cuts at little expense; complete directions for one dollar. SIMPLEX 








‘SIMPLEX CUT-MAKING PROCESS ”’ will enable you to make your 











FOR SALE — Miller saw-trimmer; cost $450, sel 
as new; taken in exchange. A 503. 





PROCESS CO., Lock Box 475, Haughville Station, Indianapolis, Ind. 





1 for $250, terms; good 























tically new machine; price $200, Grand Rapids. 


FOR SALE — One Rosback No. 113 index cutter with adjustable rack; prac- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 











THE MACEY CO. 





Composing Room 


















HELP WANTED 





COMBINATION MONOTYPE OPERATOR — Capable of doing the very 
best class of composition and sorts casting; a man with keen interest in 











Composing Room 








his work and with a thorough knowledge of both machines; capable of taking 
charge. In reply state wages that will be paid. A 594. 











COMPOSITOR-FOREMAN — High-class man who 

effective printing and manage shop to get prod 
plant doing good work; wages commensurate with 
THE TOPHAM PRINTING CO., Saginaw, W. 








S., Michigan. ambitious; non-union; New York city or North Jersey. A 584 









can design and execute 
uction; small, progressive LINOTYPE OPERATOR, fast and clean, 10 years’ experience; hand compo- 


ability; steady position. sition and knowledge of pressroom; able take charge; young, married, 



















proofreading on ads and display; 
proofs preferred; union. A 582. 





PROOFREADER AND LAYOUT MAN — Large printing firm located near | YOUNG MAN desires position in a live print shop; 


Chicago wishes to get in touch with practical printer to handle layout and 
one competent to O. K. press and foundry | tion where there is advancement. Give details. A 548. 





2 : n have had 10 years’ 
experience on jobbers and in composing room; would consider any posi- 












MONOTYPE OPERATOR, all-around man, 14 years’ experience, desires situa- 








WANTED — Foreman composing room; high-grade 
LICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 








catalogue work. REPUB- tion in the East; capable of taking charge; will accept straight keyboard 
or machinist job. A 586 















Estimator 








Editor 














WANTED — Reliable printing estimator, either one with sales and estimating NTED —C 

—_ t ith t lat 
ability, general supervising and estimating ability or bookkeeping and esti- bas oe oa pass yo cbcicl ger ged A ey peer lt 
mating ability; for Milwaukee house; good opportunity for right man. A 581. fcaies TASES: 
















Managers and Superintendents Lithographer 











aged 60, wants desirable man to learn to be his assist 
ally his successor. A 587. 


WANTED — Ambitious printer, 25 to 33, unmarried, who has looked forward - z : , : 
to business management and proprietorship; prosperous job shop owner, FIRST-CLASS LITHO make-ready man, 45 years old, married, experienced in 









ant and to become eventu- finest lithographic job work in chromo and chalk, on stone, zinc and 
aluminum, wishes a change of contract, as first-class make-ready man (large 
format) or as pressroom foreman. ANTONIO KNAUP, Berlin N. 4, Chaussee- 



















Pressroom 








strasse 118, Germany. 

















ING COMPANY, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WANTED — First-class pressman who can take care of two Miller feeders wr 


three hand fed presses in an up-to-date commercial plant; open shop, bes 
of working conditions; only high-class men need apply. FISCHER PRINT. MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT, at present with one of the larger plants, 





Managers and Superintendents 










desires to take complete charge of a modern two to six cylinder plant 
where quality and honest effort are appreciated and an opportunity to share in 













WALTERICK PRINTING CO., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


FIRST-CLASS PRESSMAN for four platens and one cylinder; 
conditions, open shop; a man who is a to buy part interest later. 






good working | the profits is afforded; eight years with present employers; twenty years’ 
experience; prefers not to go west of the Mississippi or south of the Ohio 


river. A 592. 


















PROCESS 
WORK .%..., 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers 











All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 
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April, 1922 





rinting; qualified to handle all details of production; varied experience i 


comment on specimens; desires connection in or near Chicago. A 565. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


LAYOUT MAN AND TYPOGRAPHER — Practical printer who can design 
and execute effective commercial work, broadsides, booklets and_ general 


both large a small plants and on all kinds of work; has received favorable 
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Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 





n 













SUPERINTENDENT — Real live printer; 
high-class color plant; desires to make change; 

its branches; expert on layouts and typography ; 

progressive house or private plant. A 588. 


past ten years superintendent of 
_knows the business in all 
wishes to connect with good 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 















Proofroom 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 








conscientiou 





SITUATION WANTED by 
worker; in good climate in West; 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


experienced proofreader; 
union shop. 


rapid, 


MISS BENTON, Box 43, 










Ss Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 








inches, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Chicago. 












first letter. THE OBSERVER, Box 598, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET for a used Ludlow Typograph; give data regard- 
ing machine and extent of equipment, and quote your lowest cash price in 


Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with 
my simple transferring | and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 








FOR CASH a secondhand Thompson Type Caster in perfect condition. 
if complete with motor, 
matrices. ‘“‘ EL INFORMADOR, ”» Guadalajara, Mexico. 


Writ 


molds, lead and rule attachment and list of 







required; price of process, $1; particulars and specimens for 2-cent stamp. 


« | THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 





Job Printing Presses 





feeder, either with job press or without. 
age, price. 63. 


WE WILL BUY for cash Kelly press and latest model Miller Automatic 
Give full particulars, condition, 









ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











WANTED — Model 5 or 8 linotype; 


condition; state full particulars. P. O. BOX 373, Stamford, Conn. 





must be reasonably priced and in good 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle — all sizes. 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ADZIT PRINTERS 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Knife Grinders 





WANTED — Miller press feeder for 10 by 15 Chandler & Price new Series 
press. Give full particulars and lowest cash price. A 580. 








Ss 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 






















several two-color presses. A 59 





inches. A 589. 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. a 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. Electric 

WANTED — Secondhand case- .. machine, also casing-in machine; also equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE a Hancock lineup machine, size not under 50 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas ma- 








chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all presses. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Advertising Service 










Numbering Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















pays is to use some of it yourself; blotters, letters, envelope enclosures 
desired and written to increase your business. OWARD 
Advertising Service for Printers, 2003 Lamont avenue, McKeesport, Pa. 


Bookbinders’ Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 
street, New York; 








1153 Fulton street, Chicago; 
531 Atlantic avenue, Boston. 


HOFFMANN ng > & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock on hand. 








Brass Dies for Stamping and Embossing 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 















PRINTERS — One way to convince your customers that Direct-Advertising 


HANNEGAN 


45 Lafayette 


114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





Paging and Numbering Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 





1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Paper Cutters 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 




















Perforators 











Brass Typefounders 












F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


. of all 
kinds, styles and sizes. 


Perforating machines 











HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1923; 
the best and cheapest on the market; 











1 now ready for shipment; 
write for sample books and prices. 








Chase Manufacturers 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


1062 Gilbert avenue, 








LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Photoengravers’ Supplies 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss steel 
chases; guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses 
















ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


f Screens, cameras, 
lenses and gallery equipment for photo processes. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping machin- 
ery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 



















Our Latest Model No. 4 


Gas heated complete, with motor cooling space, etc., $125.00 
Electrically heated, $10 additional. 


Embossing or Engraving Compounds, per Ib....... $2.50 











EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO., 


Please Mentio:: THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Perma- 
nent, can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. DON’T BUY A TOY OUTFIT, AND EXPECT SUCCESS. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc 
Inc., 251 William St., New York City 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





April, 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MEG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also | LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 
514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 Wood Goods 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- SEE SSR aE eS : 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des | AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Moines, lowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Wood Type 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








Printers’ Supplies 
BROTHERS & SPINDLER - 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AME RIC AN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

“BE. REINHARDT, 





-See Typefounders. 


BARNHART 











G. E. Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 
' BROT HERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Printing Material 
FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Punching Machines <i 


F. PL i ROSB. AC K CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AME RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—- See Typefounders. 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, 
i Rebuilt Printing Presses 
FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
- Ruling Machines 





BARNH, ART 








AMERICAN TYPE 








Multiplex punching machines 








Chicago. 








AMERICAN TYPE 














G. E. REINHARDT, late Férste & Tromm, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 





Stereotyping Outfits 


PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 
matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
plates sharp as electros. 





ACME DRY 

job and book work; 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamps for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Tags 
2. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 





MR. 





Translators 





TRANSLATIONS into all foreign languages at very moderate rates. VENE- 
TIAN TRANSLATING BUREAU, 1100 S. Halsted street, 2d fl., Chicago. 


Typefounders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
340 Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and originators of 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 

and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 

St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, Seattle. 

THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; laige variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 

Old type taken in exchange if desired. 








original designs in type and decorative 
Dealer in wood type, 
Send to nearest house 

















HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
street, fold 535-547 Pearl street, cor. Elm, New York. 
Wire Stitchers 
F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat and 


% to 1 inch inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


saddle, 














Surplus Printing Equipment 
ROTARY MAGAZINE 
PRESSES 


Goss magazine rotary press, 62 x 60 to 62 x 64, delivering 
six 16s or three 32s, trimming to 7% x 10, extra color 
both sides. 

Cottrell magazine rotary press, 
two 16s or four 8s, 11% x 141% before trimming. 

Hoe rotary color press, three colors on one side, two on 
the other, delivering sheet 31 x 44 flat (four covers 
11 x 15%). 

Cottrell ee rotary press, 46 x 66, delivering four 16s 
or two 32s, 84 x 11%; two 16s or four 8s, 11% x 16, 
extra color on one side. 


58 x 42 inches, delivering 


Cottrell magazine rotary press, delivering flat sheets 
46 x 29 to 46 x 33 inches. ; . 

Hoe vee | book press, delivering four 32s (128 pages) 
454 


8 ‘ 
Hoe Pamphleteer rotary press, 454 x 36, delivering 9 x 1134 
and other sizes. 
Cottrell magazine rotary press, 
color. 
Cottrell magazine rotary press, 64 pages, 634 x 
color both sides. 
Cottrell magazine rotary press, delivering flat sheets 39 x 54 
inches. 
Cottrell magazine rotary press, 
x 14% 


64 pages, 634 x 934, one 


934, extra 


58 x 44, delivering two 16s, 


Scott magazine rotary press, 48 pages, 11x 14% to 
11 x 16%. 

Hoe magazine rotary press, delivering two sheets, 33 x 4514 
inches. 


Cottrell rotary magazine press, delivering 66 x 451% in two 
sheets flat. 

Hoe sheet feed rotary press, 44 x 64 inches. 

Cottrell sheet feed rotary presses, 39 x 54 and 46 x 66 
inches. 

Cottrell magazine rotary press, 94% x 13% in., two 16s. 
Also, great variety of other fine mac aay for quick 

and economical production, gathering machines, covering 

machines, cutters, folders, etc. Let us know your wants. 


BAKER SALES COMPANY 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
SEND FOR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT LIST No. 18 

















One Linotype Operator is needed in a small 
shop doing best quality commercial and advertising 
printing. Pleasant working conditions, good pay, 
open shop. Located in South Texas. Give full 
information in first letter.—A 483. 








COMPOSITORS 


We want two good compositors who are young men. If you like your 
craft and want to work in a plant where pride is taken in the work 
performed, we would like to have your application. Livest shop in 
South Texas. Operating open shop, no labor troubles. In reply state 
age, experience, married or single. Send references and samples of 
your work. Address — Print Shop, 301 Humble Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


























the print. 











MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. 
Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. 
without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
More Impressions and Belter Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000 to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 
One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 
It is a producer of RESULTS— 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 








Please Mention Tut INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers, 















Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 


ACME MULTI-COLOR CO., 914 Grand Ave., Kansas City 


e e . 
Jiffy Universal Guide 
The Guide Without an Equal 
Guaranteed to hold fast on Automatic or 
hand-fed Job Presses 
Per Half Doz., $1.25 Per Doz., $2.25 
Manufactured and sold by 
Cc. L. WELSH COMPANY 
651 Century Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














STILES 4-POINT | “g™'°" sevots, sx.00 


Gauge Pins ad | Fe 
MORE 4ccURATE—DURABLE y/ Ws 


RELIABLE—EFFICIENT 


Two extra teeth or points. Non-slipping pieing: tongue. Legs can’t 
spread or squeeze. Ends your feed-guide trouble. Sold on guarantee. 


CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee, 232 North 3d Street, Columbus, Ohio 





Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 

















A House Organ for Printers 


Here is a sales magazine written exclusively for one printer in a locality. 
In Chicago it is a demonstrated success. It interests printing buyers because of its 
simple typography and its able discussions of ways to make advertising printing 
profitable. Editing fee is low. Total cost of 12 or 16 pages and cover is low. 
Print it in your own shop. 


OREN ARBOGUST, 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








Does more than count. It’s a regular watch dog. 
Prevents overruns, avoids loss and waste. 


Write for Bulletin No. 41, and find out whet “‘The 
Productimeter’’ can do for yo 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1258) 653 Buftum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Eastern Brass & 
Wood Type Co. 
Largest stock 
in all — we 


114 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 
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WHILE-U-WAIT 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits ! 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 


THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New = City A | 
OOO ee eee ee 














Type-Hi Disc Planer 


Built expressly for Printers 
Photoengravers, Electrotypers and 
Flat-Box Stereotypers 
Manufactured by 
Type-Hi Manufacturing Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 











Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





Stock Certificates 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
45 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 
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To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner - 
Cleveland = 


HH MMMM 








Use HERCULES 
Leads and Slugs, Steel Chases, 
Steel Galleys, Brass Rule 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 











BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


Correspondence MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 


Solicited. 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 











MINUTES MEAN MONEY !—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It! 
KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 


when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 
You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 

Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 

cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 

and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
Facoynile of Imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
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Send for 
—__our Book: 





Printing Gets Things Done 








Does This Sort of Thing 
Cost You Money, Too? 


Here 1s one of those office’ post-mortems 
in which several agitated men try to fix the 
blame for a mistake. The mistake cost 
money—so does the post-mortem. 

The way to prevent these “how-did-it- 
happen” conferences is to put down on paper 
what is to be done, how it's to be done, 
when it’s to be done, and who 1s to do it. 
Then the thing gets done, and usually. it’s 
done right the first time. 

“Put down on paper” properly means put 


down on a printed form, devised to take care * 


of that particular job—to see it through 
from start to finish, with a clear record of 
every step taken. 

Business houses which carefully design the 
forms they use have the least trouble with 
things going wrong, with delays and explana- 


tions. For them, “Printing Gets Things 
Done.” Use printed forms Your printer can 
help you design and construct these forms, 


because we keep him liberally supphed with , 
copies of the forms that big business houses * 


have found useful and buy printed on 
Hammermill Bond 


Hammermill Bond is a very suitable 
paper for business printing It 1s made in 
twelve colors as well as white, 1s of standard 


quality and finish, and is recognized by. 


printers and business firms as the utility 
business paper 

Our book, “Printing Gets Things Done, 
proves that printing does that very thing 
It 1s worth reading and may possibly contain 
suggestions that will help you. We tried to 
make it helpful, anyway. Sent on request 
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HERE ic 2 form which in 
tniphcate serves as a shipping 
Abeta nenrietioes tor thir 
ping, a8 2 notice of shipment. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Eni, Pa 
Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor to the public 


explained nour book,"Printing 
Gets Things Done.” 





The Utility Business Paper 





Your Neighbors and Your Customers Read 


The Saturday Evening Post 


This is another full color page to remind them 
that you, the printer, can help them cut their 
costs and increase their sales. 
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~ 
This Apples to You 


Our ‘‘National Campaign of Advertising” applies to you, 
your town, your street, your neighbors and your customers. 

A lot of business men all around you are struggling with 
some tough problems. You know many of those men personally. 
They know you and they know what you do but they never 
think of coming to you for help. Yet you are the man who can 
help them more than anyone else. Yes, more than their banker, 
for while he can lend them money, you, their printer, can save 
and make money for them—and for yourself. 

Look at the facts. What is the big job that is worrying 
Brown, the manufacturer, and Smith, the wholesaler, and 
Jenkins, who runs the big retail store? Say it in a sentence. 
“Cut my costs and sell more of my goods.” 

Every business man is trying his utmost to eliminate waste, 
get better results and get more done. Ask him “If he wants some 
printing” and he will probably growl at you. But does he know, 
do you appreciate that printing is one of the things, if not the 
thing that can do the most right now to help cut costs and sell 
goods? 

How? 

If you will read the series of color page Hammermill Adver- 
tisements appearing regularly in the Saturday Evening Post 
under the heading ‘‘Printing Gets Things Done” you will get 
the gist of the idea that is interesting thousands of business men. 
The idea that printing saves time and money, that it can be used 
to handle detail work cheaper and quicker, that it will sell goods, 
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that it is not just ink on paper but a live force to get things done, = | 
to speed up routine and increase the usefulness of every worker e 
from the boss to the office boy. eq 
If you want the whole story—and it ought to be worth a lot | 
to you—send for the book “Printing Gets Things Done.” = | 
Use this coupon. | 
Hammermill Paper Company | 
Mill and Main Office: ERIE, PA. — New York Office: 291 BROADWAY = 
= 
SEND COPY OF “PRINTING GETS THINGS DONE.” 2 
| 
i iharerciiteiatuiaugt Aan saeecesehe SORA tases haan =| 
alent A teclsirat i eeitiate eka ad Garda ae ea Ae G6 oA | 
pera Skin Sneha ec acon s VAN Kees eee meaoes =} 
i cecitrasienswornscnwcce’ PR nicticnmcnniavinanins = | 
The Inland Printer-4-22 Sl | 
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STRATHMORE 
Collection: 


The first of a new series, to be known 
as The Strathmore Collection, is now 
ready for distribution. 


Number One is designed by Guido 
and Lawrence Rosa. Following this, 
T.M. Cleland, Ralph Barton, F.G. 
Cooper, Adolph Treidler, and other 
leading exponents of the graphic arts 
will demonstrate that “Paper is part 
of the picture”, making this a series to 
covet and hoard in your idea files. 


Register your name now for the entire 
Strathmore Collection. 


Strathmore Paper Company, Mittin- 
eague, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
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> THA THMORE 
Expressive Papers 
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SYSTEMS 


at the 
Reasonable Price 


‘The Loft-Dried 


Rag-Content Paper B ON D 


ANY advertisers, probably includ- 

ing some of your customers, are 
in the habit of using one grade of paper 
for their regular correspondence, and 
another and cheaper grade for their 
processed sales letters, particularly where 
large quantities are used. Their “‘regu- 
lar” letterheads they figure are too ex- 
pensive for form letters, while the ‘‘form”’ 
letterheads are not good enough a 


an opportunity to add to your reputation 
for service by suggesting the use of 
Systems Bond for both kinds of letters. 

By printing on Systems Bond you 
can produce and deliver letterheads 
that will compare favorably with the 
best that your customers are likely to 
have used for their correspondence, and 
at the same time, without sacrificing 
Sy Your own profit, you can bill them 





for office correspondence. 
Whenever and wherever you find 








at a price that will make them suf- 
ficiently economical for form letter 





this condition, you have also found 


use. Try it. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FIFTH A VENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SYSTEMS BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


Atsany — W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company 
Battimore—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
Bostron—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
Burrato—The Disher Paper Company 
Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company 

The Paper Mills Company 
Cinctnnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLevetanp—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Company 
Detroir—The Union Paper & Twine Company 
HarrissurG—Donaldson Paper Company 
Kansas Cr1ry—Benedict Paper Company 


Los ANGELEs— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisvitte—The Rowland Company 
Mitwauxee—E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapotis—Minneapolis Paper Company 
NasHvILLe —Clements Paper Company 
Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
New Yorx—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 

Omana—Carpenter Paper Company 
PuitapeLtpHia—A. Hartung & Company 

Riegel & Company, Inc. 
PirtspurGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
Portianp, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 


Quincy, Ittino1s—Irwin Paper Company 
RichMonp —Virginia Paper Company 
Rocrester—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co, 
Sart Laxe Ciry—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
Saw Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SeaTTLe —American Paper Company 
Spokane —Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Sprincrietp, Mass. —The Paper House of N. E. 
St. Lours— Beacon Paper Company 
Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
WasHINGTON— Virginia Paper Company 

R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Winnirec, Canapa—The Barkwell Paper Company 


PorTLanp, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 


Exrort—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., 


New York—South America, Mexico and West Indies; W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., London — 


England and Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe, Philadelphia—Australasia and New Zealand; J. P. Heilbronn, Maniza, P. I.—Japan, China and Philippine Islands 
EnveLopes—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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Reliable 


Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40.42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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MANIFEST 


cA Profit Produci 
smi twer® BOND 





Jor Economical 
Business Stationery 








IKES and dislikes are sometimes 
hard to account for, but there’s no 
mystery about the liking of printers and 
lithographers for Manifest Bond. They 
like it and buy it because it is a quality 
sheet at a quantity price—a paper on 
which attractive printing prices can be 
quoted without endangering either the 
printer’s profits or his standing with his 
customers. 
Manifest Bond contains a suffi- 


are clear and clean, the formation even 
and the quality uniform. An exceptional 
paper for attractive and economical 
Letterheads, Billheads, Statements, 
Interdepartmental Correspondence and 
miscellaneous business forms. 

Made in bright, clean white and a 
variety of attractive colors. The nearest 
of the distributors listed below can fill 
your orders promptly, from stock. 
A new Sample Book, now on the 





cient percentage of rags to give 








press, will be mailed on request as 








strength and crackle, the colors 


4A} soon as ready. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, General Sales Offices: 501 FirFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Western Sales Offices: 1223 CONWAY BuILDING, CHICAGO 





MANIFEST BOND DISTRIBUTORS 


Atsany—W, H. Smith Paper Corp. 
AtLanta—Sloan Paper Co. 
Bostron—Proctor Paper Co. 
Bripcerport—The Gorton Paper Corp. 
Cuicaco—La Salle Paper Co. 
Cievetanp— Millcraft Paper Co. 
Los AnceLes—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Mania, P. I. —J. P. Heilbronn Co. 
Minneapotts—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New York Ciry—Harper Paper Co. 
Sutphin Paper Co. 


PuitapbetpHia — Edward R. Grossmann 
PirtssurcH—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
PortTLanp, Ore. —Blake, McFall Co. 
RichMonp— Virginia Paper Co. 
Rocuester — Geo. E. Doyle Paper Co. 
Sr. Louis—Mack- Elliott Paper Co. 

San Francisco— Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SeaTTLE—American Paper Co. 
Spoxane—Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Wasuincton— Virginia Paper Co. 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc. , 60 Pearl St., New York, Mexico and So. America; W. C. Powers Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 
Continental Europe; J. L. N. Smythe Co., Philadelphia, Australasia and New Zealand. 
EnveLtopes—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 















MANIFEST BOND 


is made by the makers of 
Sytems Bond 
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Read the Signature 
of this Message 


Wuartis the National Announcement 
Association? It is an alliance of paper 
merchants, manufacturers and envel- 
ope makers, combining interests and 
working together to put out the most 
complete and likeable line of papers 
and cards. With Envelopes to Match. 
Carried in stock in each merchant’s 
warehouse. 

This enables the printer or engraver 
to submit for his customer’s selection 
a large variety of samples. 

He can secure the paper at once 
without having to carry stock of his 


own. “Envelopes to Match” saves the 
time and expense of having them made 
to order. 

Linweave is the name that distin- 
guishes these announcement papers. 

Whether you want business or social 
announcements you will appreciate the 
privilege of selecting from such a wide 
variety of fine stocks. The immediate 
delivery of paper and envelopes will 
be another inducement for you to 
specify Linweave. 

Send for instructive booklet de- 
scribing the line—and its uses. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Makers of Fine Announcement Papers and Cards with 
Envelopes to Match 





—Linwews 
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to Match 
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In the mails 125 days— 
back safe and sound 


HIS is one of the circulars, printed on Foldwell, that 
was sent out on the famous Foldwell Travel Test. 


Although this particular folder was in the mails 125 days 
it came back to the sender with the same clean-cut appear- 
ance that it had when it was first dropped into the mail. 
The remarkable durability which sets Foldwell apart from 
all other coated papers, carried it through safe and sound. 


‘ 
PPL AL all 


= — It is this durability which makes Foldwell the ideal coated 


paper for printed pieces that must stand hard usage. Its 
surface takes exquisite impressions; its durability preserves 






















them. 
Fi hilippine MPAN 
heads CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 4, 818 South Wells Street, Chicago 
The piece pictured above, 
printed on Foldwell, was 
sent to the Philippine 
Islands by the Twinplex 
Sales Company. It was 
—— in — con- 
ition —a c testi- ae 
mony to the sega Fold- Coated Book Paper . oa 
well for direct advertising. — =i oa Principal Cities 
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ey owen . 
i TAT 
“STIONNATIRE 
me successful direct advertising 
tat = 
Wit a hook, will it he kept for 
reference? 
On deck {In desk drawer 

X. What should be the nature 
of text? 

1 Of Primary boportance 

2 Sewondary to Mlustrations 

3. Continuous Story 

rs af Short Articles 

5 Long Captions 

6 Short Captions 

7 Simple 
Y. What type style does the 
| nature of the appeal and of the 
| printed piece suggest? 


mual income 
Bation? 


Or Over 


Finted piece 


fated piece 


Be oof iin ® Technical 


Fi led piece 


Z. Should the printed picce be 
printed in plain type or should 
it. be decorated? 





AA. What should be the nature 
of the illustrations? 
f Halftones fram Photoeaptes 
2 Halftones from Drawings 
“S Nalftones, Hiehtight 
t Halftunes 
5 Halftones 
6 Halftones, ’ 
"7 Halfiones. Qué 
& Combin. Halft 
9% Delicate Line 
10 Strong Line _ 
11 Flat Color from Line Plates 
12 Lane and Beados 
| BB. What ink treatment does 
the character of the printed piece 
suggest? _ 
1 Colored 
2 Tints 
CC. What Warren paper will 
| best serve the purpose behind 
| this printed piece? 
| 1 Cameo Plate Coated Book 
_2 Cameo Plate Post Card 
_3 Cameo Cover 
_4 Lustra Superfine Coated Book 
5 Warrentown Coated Book 


3 Process 
4 Block 





Will your story be read 
during the day ? 


Or, will il be read by arti- 
ficial light ? 


Should your printed piece 
sparkle and snap or 
should it be quiet and 
subdued ? 


Yor R PRINTER will tell you that if 
your printed piecesare tobe most suc- 
cessful you must first answer these and 
other questions. And that you must 
build your printed message with full 
knowledge of the people it will meet 
and the conditions under which it will work. 

You must know your prospects as the local 
grocer knows them, or, if business men,as their 
office boys know them. 

Visit them,mentally at least, if not literally, 
in their homesor offices. Listen to their conver- 
sation. Study their assoviates, their tastes and 
distastes and, most of all, their buying habits. 

If you find your prospective buyers quict 
and refined and their tastes simple, then let 
your printed appeal be modest in tone, simple 
in dress. 

Depend for attention value on every pos- 
sible refinement of paper, ink, and type. 

Or if you find them fond of noise and color, 
then crowd your printed piece with loud col- 
ors and make your message shout. 








WHEN and BY WIIOM 


WILL YOUR PRINTED PIECE BE READ? 


Decide with him what your appeal should 
be. Then measure the requirements of your 
printed message in the light of the examples 
shown in this book on Warren’s Cameo. 

Bear in mind, as you do this, that Warren's 
CAmeEoisa versatile paper. Lt responds quickly 
tothe touchofacraftsman. [tadds ruggedness 
toarugged illustration. And itadds daintiness 
toadainty illustration. Sec pages 12 and 14 for 
such a comparison. The reason for this surpris- 
ing versatility is more quickly understood by 
studying pages 8 and 9. Here we have a demon- 
stration of six very different textures, ranging 
from the smoothness of meerschaum to the 
ruggedness of iron. Each texture is faithfully 
reproduced. And it is this ability of Warren’s 
Cameo to faithfully reproduce various textures 











Send and 


This year, as every year, we 
are issuing a series of monthly 
books intended to assist the 
intelligent preparation of di- 
rect-by-mail advertising. 


These booksareintended for 
distribution among all those 
who have a constructive hand 
in booklet and catalog pro- 
duction—printers, advertis- 
ing men, merchants, artists, 
engravers, etc. 


This year they embody an 


Get Them 


interesting and vital idea—a 
questionnaire designed to 
bring out every fact about a 
piece of printing that would 
affect its preparation. 

Three of these books are 
already off the press. They 
may be had on application to 
any paper merchant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. If you do not know 
the name of the paper mer- 
chant to whom you should 
apply, write to us. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





better 
paper 


better 
printing 


better 
business 


Varren's 


Printing Papers 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Let DEJONGE e4rt Mat Help Sell Your Goods 


THE TIFFANY OF COATED PAPERS 
ATALOGUES printed on its rich, dull-coated surface have a distinétion that is highly persuasive. Every 
detail of an engraving is brought out with a faithfulness that makes it delightfully photographic. Illustrations 
of furniture, automobiles, hardware, shoes and interior views, sometimes so difficult to make clear, look their best. 
DEJONGE ¢Art <ACat makes the most of every artistic possibility, in type matter and in pictures. To whatever sales 
talk it carries, it lends dignity. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


69-73 Duane St. JOUIS DEJONGE & CO, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS 


501-509 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 116 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
The Whitaker Paper (o., Cincinnati and all divisions The Zellerbach Paper (0., San Francisco and all divisions 
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THE GREAT TRIUNE CAMPAIGN 
of the American Writing Paper Company has behind 


it all the resources of a great business institution. 

It has been Conceived, Written, and Directed by a 
well-known Advertising-Selling Specialist. 

It is being Distributed by a Cooperative Trade 
Organization, and its Primary Aim and Object 1s the 
Betterment and Stimulation of BUSINESS. 


Twelve of the 
INSPIRATIONAL SERIES 

[ to Printers | Comprise 
What We Work For Looking Down Main Street 
The Field for Skill and Knowledge Bonanzas 
The Policy — Positive and Negative Two Jobs for One 
Printed Salesmanship The Cinderella of Advertising-Selling 
Blazing the Trail Building the Printing Business 


[Two yet to come] 
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The First Twelve of THE EDUCATIONAL SERIES | 70 Printers | 


are also ready, comprising 


Advertising — Personal Salesmanship 
— Printed Salesmanship — with 
their Limitations and Relations. 

Traps of the Advertising Situation. 

The Framework of the Sales Message. 

The Selling Links of the Selling Chain. 

Written Salesmanship. 

Causation in Buying. 

The Great Selling Magnet to which 
Humanity Moves. 


8. The Woof and Warp of Printed Sales- 


manship. 


The Elements of Doubt and the Ele- 


ments of Conviction. 
The Mechanism of Selling. 


The Great Essential of “Salesmanship 
in Print.” 


Final Demonstration [ Concluding First 
Section }. 


Contents of Second Section will be Announced Briefly as Prepared 


The First of a STIMULATING 
PRINT IT—MAIL IT 


Ideas come in flashes — catch them or they go. Put them down; 
put them into print; put them into the mails. 


THE BOOKLET — King of Sales Media 


With the Why fully explained. The problem of se//ing relates 
far more closely to the booklet than most business men realize. 


IDOLS OF BUSINESS 
‘*IDOL: A cause or source of error; misleading habit of con- 
ception or reasoning,’’ — Standard Dictionary. 


THE MASTER SALESMAN 
‘¢ If that confidence which alone makes good buying is started by 
skillful advertising, another obstacle is taken out of the way of 
the selling man.”’ 


SERIES of Business Booklets Comprise 


PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 
Largely the product of the printing press in contradistinction to 
the periodical press, with the Wxy and WHEREForE explained. 
THE FOLLOW-UP 
Some men miss its philosophy — it is simply intensive sales de- 
velopment, making two buyers where one existed before. 
THE COMPETITIVE STRUGGLE 
Demonstrating one of the most effective and honorable ways out 
of an oppressive or unfair competitive situation. 
PUBLICITY SIDELIGHTS 
Containing : The Psychology of Change. Keeping Selling Streams 
Freshened. Judging Booklet Values. Versatility in Business. 
The Work of Interrogation. The Failure Check. Howthe Public 
Rates You. Mail-Order Business vs. Direct-Mail Activities. 


Titles and Contents of Remaining Four will be Announced on Completion 


HE aim and spirit of these booklets is to 

throw two great types of business into 
friendly aid and supporting cooperation to the 
end that each will benefit by the activities of the 
other. 

The further aim is to make small businesses 
large and to develop the knowledge of the aver- 
age business man so that he may grow more 
quickly, better, faster. 


The aim of business is to make sa/es—to earn 
profits and dividends, to gain good will and pres- 
tige that have a cashable value in the market and 
at the bank. These brochures, highly educa- 
tional in spirit and concept, show the way to 
just such achievement in strong, vigorous lan- 
guage that speaks to business in terms that it can 
understand and shows business the things it can 
do with the tools and facilities at its hand. 


Write your nearest local Typothetae regarding coiperation in this campaign, or address 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT — Joseru A. Borpven, Director 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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How MuchAreYou 
Payinefor— = 


ym 


| Be nikers Flaps 
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Are you paying high “rnade-to- 
order” prices or low “stock” 
prices? We manufacture on the 
“big stock big run” scale, to supply 
you at the lower prices—prices 
that can’t be consistently met by 
small production methods. 


Strictly a 
Printers’ and 


4 , 

Lithographers’ Perpetual Stocks 
—and large stocks, quality envel- 
opes and immediate deliveries— 
these are the factors that make the 
notched “W” envelope service an 
extraordinary asset, to printers or 
lithographers. 

Baronials, Bankers’ Flaps, Card 

All Envelopes—all regular and special 

Envelopes sizes—in suitable grades of white- 

Extra Heavily rag, wood content, Kraft papers— 

Gummed plain or printed. And you can 
order from stock for immediate, 


rush order deliveries. Any of 
these styles we will also make up 
from stock which you furnish. 


New Price List 
Fits Your U.T.A. Price Book 


The most comprehensive, convenient 
price list ever put out. All grades of 
one size on a page—approximate ship- 
ping weight of standard size envelopes 
in their different weights—approxi- 
mate quantities of each size in a case. 
Quotations in less than 10,000 lots and 
in 10,000 and case lots. Exact figures 
without computing discounts. 


You’ll find it’s the most convenient 
list you ever used—and remember, it 
exactly fits your U. T. A. Price Books. 
Mail the coupon for one today. 


Price List 


No. 24, wit 





Reg US. Trade Mark : 
estern States a= 
nvel ope GoWisconsn | Sexe crimes | 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me one of your new 
time-saving price lists— the one that fits the U. T. A. Price Book. 











My Name 





Firm Name 


Address. 








State 





City or Town 
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ENGRAVING & 
ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


&& 
DESIGNING 
RETOUCHING 
HALFTONES 
ZINC ETCHINGS 
COLOR PLATES 
WAX & WOOD 
ENGRAVINGS 
LEAD MOULD 
NICKEL-~STEEL 
ELECTROTYPES 


aU 


701-721 S.DEARBORN ST.,CHICAGO 
Telephones, HARRISON 5260-5261-5262 All Departments 
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From Sulphite to Linen 


Whitaker Bond Papers 
are Standard 


HINK of the very finest bond papers you 

know. Think of the best medium grade 
and popular priced bonds in the country. Think 
of the big tonnage items, the sulphite bonds, 
water-marked and unwater-marked. There 
they are, beginning with Printcraft and con- 
tinuing through the whole list of Eagle A 
standards and Strathmore Quality Papers; the 
best, the recognized pace-makers, both for qual- 
ity and for price, are Whitaker Standards. 


The printer who once fully realizes the scope 

of our bond and ledger paper operations, —who 

once studies our catalog price list, ceases to be 

. a shopper. He could search the whole world 

ES} over without finding better values or more re- 
Wi sponsive service. 


























THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
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Catalogues and Booklets bound in Ranger Cover command instant and favorable attention. 








Leather Feel 
Leather Looks 


at the 


Price of Paper 


The character and appeal that goes with a full leather binding is found in Ranger —at a 
price that makes its use practicable on large and small volumes, in large and small editions. 


Manufactured by 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


Carried in Stock by 
FIFTY PROMINENT PAPER DEALERS 


Listed Below 





CITY 


ALBANY 


BALTIMORE 
Boston 
Boston 
BUFFALO 
BUTTE 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI 


CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 


DETROIT 
Houston 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


LovISVILLE 
MILWAUKEE 


NAME 
—— Valley Paper 


0. . 'H. Warner & Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
Butte Paper Co. 
Berkshire Co. 

Dwight Bros. Paper 


Co. 
Diem & Wing Paper 
Co. 


Petrequin Paper Co. 
Diem & Wing Paper 


0. 
Reecher, Peck & Lewis 
Paper Supply Co. 
Crescent Paper Co. 
Kansas City Paper 

House 
Diem &Wing Paper Co. 
Dwight Bros. Paper 
0. 





Crry 


MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS 


New York City 
NEw York CIty 


New York CIty 
New York City 


OMAHA 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND 


ROCHESTER 
SALT LAKE CITY 


SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NAME 


Minneapolis Paper Co. 

Clements Paper Co. 

E. C. Palmer & Co., 
Ltd. 


Bahrenburg & Co. 

Beekman Paper & 
Card Co., Inc. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co. 

Miller & Wright Paper 
C 


0. 
Field-Hamilton-Smith 
Paper Co. 
Thomas W. Price Co. 
Alling & Cory Co. 
Blake McFall Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
B. W. Wilson Paper 
Co. 
R. M. Myers & Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
of Utah 
San Antonio Paper Co. 
Bonestell & Co. 





CITy 


SEATTLE 
SPOKANE 


SYRACUSE 
St. Louts 


St. PAUL 
TACOMA 
TOLEDO 


WASHINGTON 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal, Que. 


London, Eng. 


NAME 


American Paper Co. 

John W. Graham 
Paper Co. 

J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 

a: “aca Paper 


0. 
E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Standard Paper Co. 

a4 Printing & Paper 


O. . ‘H. Warner & Co. 


EXPORT 


Buntin, Gillies & Co., 
Ltd. 


Brown Brothers, Ltd. 

McFarlane, Son & 
Hodgson, Ltd. 

Lindenmeyr & Johnson 
Paper Co., Ltd. 


Cuba and Mexico J. L. N. Smythe Co., 


Philadelphia. 
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STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


ONE OF THE THREE GREAT 








LOFT DRIED TUB SIZED 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MbD.........Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
eae ae ALA ._Diem . a — Co. 
i Beda unden Lyon Co. 
CINCINNATI, O... ~. Diem & Wing Paper Co. SATISFACTION 
COLUMBIA, S. C..... ...Epes Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, O. Diem & Wing Paper Co. GUARANTEED 
epscettae The Paper Supply Co. 
Kansas City Paper House OR 
LOUISVILLE, KY.. The Rowland Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS Allman & Christiansen Paper Co. 

MPa, TENN. Fades Pigur Co. PAPER REPLACED 
NEW ORLEANS, LA............ .. ..Diem & Wing Paper Co. 

NEW YORK CITY ........... Were .Sutphin Paper Co. a 

NEW. YORIGIGITY .-n..c5..5cccn. F. W. Anderson & Co. 


OMAHA, NEB. ................Field Hamilton Smith Paper Co. 
gn aD oe OKLA......Kansas = — — T H E US ER 
. fe olten Faper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA... Epes Fizgenld Paper Co. TO BE THE JUDGE 
ST... LOUIS, MO: .......... Acme Paper Co, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS San Antonio Paper Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO Springfield Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, W/ASH Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
WORCESTER MASS Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 














NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Impression 
Adjustment 


Simple, direct cylin- 
der impression ad- 
justment is one of the 
important features of 
the Brower. This is 
the only satisfactory 
way of compensat- 
ing for wear on the 
moving parts. Make- 
shifts, such as 
thickening the tym- 
pan, results in poor 
impression, slurring 
and grinding of type. 


The No. O 


“B.B.B. Proof Press 


(Brower Ball-Bearing) 









No. 0 
Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 
Bed 14 in. x 20 in. 






is designed especially for the sma!l plant, but will handle 
90 per cent of the proofing in most of the larger plants. 
Full information on request. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, III. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
For Sale by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


S. CooKE Proprtetary, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia 


















Equip 
Your Presses 


with 


CASPER 
= GRIPPERS = 


Do away with strings, rubber bands and other 
makeshifts. Speed up your production by equip- 
ping your presses with Casper Grippers. They 
securely hold the sheet to the platen in absolute 
register and prevent it sticking. Casper Grippers 
increase the efficiency of your presses. 


10x15C.& P. . . $9.00 


Other prices on request. 


For sale by leading printers’ supply houses in all 
parts of the country. 





When ordering state size and make of press. 


THE CASPER GRIPPER CO. 


1525 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 























No tying job 
too difficult 


Packages of unusual shape, 
such as die cut labels, are 
very difficult to tie by hand, 
and waste considerable time 
in the shipping room. 


The BUNN 
Package Tying 
Machine 


Saves Time and Twine 


There is a Bunn Model to 
meet the needs of every plant. 
Whether you tie small or 
large packages, from cigar 
bands to large fibre cartons, 
we have a machine that will 
solve your tying problems. 


Write for particulars regarding our 
ten-day free trial offer. 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7325-29 Vincennes Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 











Speaking of Black Inks 


Reminds us that we are making Black 
Inks to meet the requirements of all the 
different Printing methods. 


Here Are a Few of Our Best Sellers: 


Kelly Press Blacks: Nos. 7048, 7049 
Job Press Blacks: Nos. 7353, 7356, 7361, 7364 
Bond Blacks: Nos. 502, 503, 505, 507 


Cylinder Half-tone Blacks: 
Nos. 879, 861, 862, 884, 7021 


Rotary Press Blacks: Nos. 7477, 7478, 7496 
Litho Press Blacks: Nos. 61, 250, 207, 355 
Offset Press Blacks: Nos. 7151, 7153, 7154 





Write, wire, phone to our offices in the principal cities. 


‘*The Old Reliable’’ 


ae e e 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
NEW YORK, 605-611 West 129th Street 

516 Atlantic Ave. CLEVELAND. . 321 Frankfort Ave. 
1106 Vine St. Toronto...233 Richmond St., W. 
BALTIMorE..312 No. Holliday St. Monrtreat....46 Alexander Ave. 
NEw ORLEANS ...315 Gravier St. WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
CHICAGO, 718 So. Clark St. 
ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 
FACTORIES: New York, Cuicaco, CANADA 
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moe WETTER 


as. .@ite Numbering 
“ume” Machines: 


to Number and Print 
at One Operation 


Fes uced 5-Wheel Machine - $16.00 
Prices: 6-Wheel Machine - $18.00 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 








Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 











A d HANCOCK PERFECTING 
dapted to LINEUP MACHINE 


All Uses 


Whether you use two gallons 
or two hundred gallons of 
glue a day, you will find the 
WETMORE MODEL A-D 
adapted to your needs. 





It is an absolutely instanta- 
neous device. The glue melts 
instantly, and the amount of thie 
melted glue can be regulated mrs te 
to meet your exact require- 
ments. 











The melted glue is always fresh. It is always at the right 
temperature. It can not be overheated or get stale. Are You Planning to Speed Up ? 


The Wetmore Model 1 A-D || | tits cut aie ‘esergy 2" 8 fousy's Bat maton ie 


Instantaneous Melter and Retainer Much depends on how you prepare lined up sheets, and—when. 
Obviously you will look for the machine that will work in 
advance of your presses — the method that will eliminate all 
waiting time in the pressroom. 


has all the exclusive Wetmore features— the Water Gauge, 
Pure Water Chamber, Agitator, Bull Dog Faucet, Tem- 
perature Controller, Brass Thermometer. 

Keep your eyes and mind open. 


The Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 
The New Advance Machinery Co. ean 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING Co. ToRONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltd. 
VAN WERT OHIO Chicago Exclusive Agents for 
9 Agents for the Middle West Canada and Newfoundland 


Write for our descriptive booklet and price list. 
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Acting versus 
Squirming 


Power is a steadily-increasing factor in the 
operative cost of a printing plant. 

Yet, there are thousands of master printers 
who go no further than to squirm every time 
they pay their power bill. They feel that 
their power-cost is too high, yet take no action 
to reduce it. 

This month, friend printer, try ACTION! 

Write us, describing your equipment and 
giving the total number of thousands of im- 
pressions produced by your job presses in one 
month — say January — and the total cylin- 
der press impressions for the same month. 
Also give any available figures for the month’s 
output on all bindery or other machines 
metered on the same line — and send us your 
receipted power bill for the month. 

We will analyze your costs, and if we deem 
them excessive, will arrange to detail an engi- 
neer to visit your shop and locate the cause of 
the “leak,” without cost to you, unless the 
distance is great. 

OUTPUT not HOURS is the proper basis 
for figuring electrical power costs. This is 
why we designed variable speed alternating 
current job press motors that consume current 
in proportion to press speed — to the number 
of impressions per hour rather than to the 
number of hours operated regardless of speed. 

The saving accomplished by 


is tremendous, because average press speed, 
figured by months or years is but little over 
half the maximum rated speed. With ordi- 
nary motors your power cost is the same per 
hour whether you deliver 800 impressions 
or 1,600. 

Perhaps our survey will discover that you 
are using motors that are larger than necessary 
on some machines, and that by shifting them 
about we may equalize the power output in a 
way that will greatly reduce your costs. 

At any rate try ACTION this month. 
Squirming never got anybody anywhere. 


KIMBLE ELECTRICCO. 
635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Expansion Roller Trucks 


Will save their cost in ink alone. 
They have an expansion of one 
quarter of aninch, enabling you to 
keep your inking rollers type high 
at alltimes. The tires have 14-inch 
tread on press tracks, and tires are 
guaranteed for six months, are not 
affected by oil, ink, gasolene or 
benzine. 
WARNER EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS will absolutely not slip on 
press tracks and will give a more even distribution of ink; it is also impossi- 
ble to cut inking rollers on any rule form when they are used. Let us mail 
you a set of these trucks for one of your presses on thirty days’ trial and 


convince yourself, 
Manufactured and for sale by 


W.H. SLOAN CO., 438 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio 














JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 








Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 











The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 137%; teers St: 














Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago — Tel. Harrison 7185 
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Creative 
Printed 


Specimens 


We have produced, and have now available 
for immediate distribution among printers and 
persons interested in the preparation or use of 
advertising,a varied group of specimens done on 


Buckeye Cover 


In this box will be found extraordinary examples of emboss- 
ing, letterpress and offset printing. ‘The use of various 
types of engravings on antique finished cover stock is also 
illustrated. There is included a portfolio of simple, but 
effective, dummy covers which most printers will find help- 
ful. The group of envelopes contains color combinations 
and art suggestions of distinct value. 


Without any charge or cost whatsoever we shall gladly send 
on request this useful and interesting collection, known as 
“Buckeye Specimen Box Number 6. We invite requests 
from printers, advertising agencies and buyers of good 
printing. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


To The Beckett Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


You may send us “ Buckeye Specimen Box Number 6.” 


p EE Pe RR ee ee AT ee eGR Le? Ie pee eee 


Address 
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Best Locking Devices 


Results of long experience, special machinery, accurately 
milled three-disk cams, compressed cam-tracks, and skill. 

Gain time on every form in composing and press rooms; 
repay cost quickly and often; no slide, skew or spring; positive 
hold where others fail; assure perfect register. 





Wickersham Quoin, made in Four Sizes. Millions in use. 








Morton Lock-Up, Forty-one Lengths, 3-in. to 26-in. 
These include Book, Job and Magazine measures, and all Foot and Side Sticks 


Stephens Expansion Lock, 4 Sizes, expand 4%4-in. to 34%4-in. 





Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Sold by Leading American Dealers, also Foreign Agencies. 





The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


The Maximum Output 


of your folding machines can be obtained only 
with automatic feeders. 


THE jyccain Automatic Feeder 


will successfully feed the fastest folding machine and 
increase the output of the machine from 10 to 25 per cent 
over hand feeding. Easily attached to Anderson, Brown, 
Cleveland, Dexter and Hall Folding Machines. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 





McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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STABLISHED 187° 


ee 


The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


ON FW) ok 
Oa: 
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Prices Readjusted— Highest Standards Maintained 


\ OBE RTS Numbering Machines 


Type High Model 27, 
5 wheels, $16.00 Overhanging Plunger Removable 

Type High Model 28, Wire unit retaining pawl Spring = Arm GEARED direct “No.” slide. POINTS OF 
6 wheels, $18.00 —Non-breaking. Wound on both to swing. No pins. SUPREMACY 


sides of pawl, 


Se 


7 
= =. 
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Study this sectional Large non-breaking main 


illustration. It tells spring. 5-16 inch, 
the story. Then take Improved Drop- : centrally located. 

a Roberts Machine — cipher. 

apart. See how quickly i! F j 

it can be re-assembled. S/o LOS Steel plunger 
Notools; only yourown Voy ——— suide pins, 
hands. Then seehow SHOWING PARTS és UC ys a> Assuring rigidity 
hard it is to re-assem- DETACHED 

ble other machines. FOR CLEANING 


To number either forward = — = ii Reet Tee 
or backward — Fully Guar- 7 SRCee S gOr 
anteed — Over 75 other = —_—__—__ Staple for releas- 
Models. Writeforinforma- y.., : : = ing parts remov- 
tion. Allorders can be filled Removable: steel awe ; ed in a second. 


immediately from stock. sine plates No 
screws, 
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Simplest — Strongest — 
Fully Patented — Over 
300,000 in use. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 
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Did it ever occur to you 


That you can save time, trouble and expense by using 
care and forethought in the selection of your Gummed 
Paper for Labels? 


The two brands of Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


depicted by the well known trademarks in this adver- 
tisement have been on the market since 1811. 

















Li-flat 





Isn’t it only reasonable to say, after all these years, yy) 
that the joining of the organizations and the blending untand 
of ideas resulting from the experience gained in over a - Paper, 
century of Gummed Paper manufacturing, can give 

but one answer? 


The Best GUMMED PAPER in the World 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


Main Office: Brookfield, Mass. 
Mills: Brookfield, Newark, Ware 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE 
150 Nassau St. 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 
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Dexter’s Princess 
Cover Paper 


PLUS A FREE COVER CUT SERVICE. 

















Mr. 3. HF. Carmichael has drawn this dainty 
cover design for the exclusive use of those who print 
their booklet and catalog covers on Dexter’s Princess 
Cover Paper. The mortised plate is available in two 
sizes 7x 1o and 514x 8. Itis sent free of charge under 
the conditions specified. New designs are offered 
monthly. 


Princess Cover Paper, the pride of the House of 
Dexter, has a peculiar texture, extraordinary strength 
and non-fading qualities that commend it alike to the 
printing craftsman and the cover stock user. Princess 
folds and accepts the heaviest punch of the embossing 
die without any danger of cracking. 
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rincess Cover Paper will arrest and attract the 
casual glance, and direct attention to the inside pages 
containing the advertising messages. In any of the 
ten colors, good taste and fine discrimination are 
displayed. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF 
COMPLIMENTARY CUT SERVICE. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Copyright 1922, by C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 
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How to Utilize the Colors of 


WATERMARKED 


UTILIZATION 


OF COLORS 


Sor 
DEPARTMENTAL 
SIMPLIFICATION 


RUSSET 


PRIMROSE 


SPECIAL MAIL ORDERS 


HE above chart illustrates how HOWARD BOND, with its mul- 

tiplicity of colors, can fulfill a most important function for any 
business institution. The circles in the chart indicate the depart- 
ment, and the oblongs the color of paper suggested for the printed 
forms to be used by that department. The chart shows fourteen 
departments, with a different colored paper for each. Some busi- 
nesses will not need so many colors. You are the best judge of that. 
The colors suggested are merely ideas. Let your customer choose 
from your Howard Bond Portfolio, the colors he prefers for the depart- 
ments of his business. 

If you haven't a copy of the “Howard Bond—1/3 colors and white” 
Portfolio, ask your Howard Bond paper dealer for it, or write us direct. 


Compare It! Tear It! Test It! 
And you will Specify It! 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Urbana, Ohio 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LEDGER 
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Composing Room Saw 


A simple, practical, convenient and extremely low cost 
machine for printshops and newspapers. Compactly built, 
yet surprisingly powerful and serviceable. 

A plain saw which years of experience have developed to a point where 
excellent results can be obtained without the use of a trimmer. 

Machine saws and mitres, grooves, does outside mortising. Attachments for 
drilling, routing, grinding, sanding. Comes set up ready for use. Simply 
place on bench, connect cord to lamp socket and start running. 
SPECIFICATIONS. Height, 13”; size of table, 13”x16”; diameter of saws, 
6”; bronze bearing or ball-bearing saw arbor; motor ball-bearing 14 H. P.; 


pica gauge reads to 52 picas by nonpareils. 
EQUIPMENT. Motor, with cord and plug, pica gauge, 
rip and cut-off guides, saw guard, 2 saws, wrench and 1 35 
ereewadriver, Gomplete Gor,.....5.200. 22520. -00scewecees 
The same machine with ball-bearing saw arbor which insures perma- 
nent alignment of the saw with the pica gauge, motor with cord and 
plug, pica gauge, rip and cut-off guides, saw guard, 3 saws, wrench, 
screw-driver, 6” sand disc, emery wheel and arbor. Complete for $160. 





Write for complete descriptive circular. 


W.B. & J. E. BOICE, Dept.1.P. 4, 114 23d St., Toledo, Ohio 
Me -_ 











Save Electricity 


when you run your presses 
at reduced speed 


Lower speed means lower consumption of 
current if your presses are equipped with 


PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTORS 
You do not pay for excess current metered 
into heat and thereby wasted. 


Illustrated folder, giving prices, free on request to 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Avenue 
Chicago, U. S. A. 














Wax Process of 
Engraving 









Printers: 


Increase your trade by use of POATES’ WAX 
PLATES for Ruled Forms, maps, charts, diagrams, 
mechanical and scientific illustrations. We work 
from any kind of copy—pen and ink drawings are 
not necessary and all matter (descriptive), symbols, 
etc., are stamped into the wax matrix with type 
selected as to weight and face to suit the subject. 
The finished product is a deep, cleancut electrotype. 


Send your copy for estimate. We will return the same day. 


L. L.POATES ENGRAVING COMPANY 


4 Washington Place 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Poates’ ““Wax Engraving Superiority” 
For Your Library Shelf 
25c to the Trade 
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An All ’Round Black 


RUTHERFORD 
40 BLACK INK 
















a general purpose black for 
any press on any paper. 







Now sells for 35 cents per 
pound in lots of 25 pounds. 


Send in an order for 
25 pounds. 


The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
Makers of 
Fine Printing and Lithographic Inks 
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Machinery and Supplies 





119 Wesr 40th Sr.N.Y. 
120 West Inuino1s Sr.CHicaco 
142 Norrn 4th Sr. Pumaprtpma 


















































most rapid 
and simple 


Laclede Remetting Fumaces LACLEDE SAW-. 
(moperB] TRIMMER 
Scientifically Designed and Saws and Trims in One Operation 
Substantially Built in i Equipped with the | Nos 
sizes to meet the le ee “ ‘ Pu 2 ; = 
method for Lite 


requirements of mitering. 


Can be used for 


any Office out-mortising, under- 
Jobbers and Dealers cutting, mitering and 


Everywhere all operations required 

of a composing-room 

saw. 

The Table is Jevel for 

all operations. Simple 


Column can not gaa Efficient 
clog up. oo Accurate 


Full Information upon 
request 
Powerful work 
holder. 
Write Dept. B for 


Laclede Mfg. Company > | sve. 


119-121 N. MAIN STREET MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 119-121 North First Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 












































DID YOU 


Receive a copy of our 


NEW SAMPLE BOOK? 


showin}, 


THE RIGHT PAPERS 4 | Mid-States 


for copies of letters, lists, bulletins, and FLAT 
for printed forms on which Manifold —_———— 
ane GUMMED PAPERS 
If copies are preserved, or if they are handled 
considerably, even for a short time, they should 


be made on high grade ONION SKIN or : It’s free for the asking, and 
eaiiebtiliciintis decidedly worth having. 


Ca N 


The ESLEECK papers are made of clean, new 
rags, in a quality mill. They are strong, serv- 
iceable, uniform. They deserve to be on your 
list of ‘“Standbys.” 


= 
33 


Address 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


Also manufacturers of 
Ask Dept. B. for samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY siaQiias 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. K GUMMED TAPES 


2433 SOUTH ROBEY STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


2a SEA 
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HOY T 


Superior Type Metals 


Users of the Linotype in all sections report that HOYT 
Faultless Linotype Metal has no superior. You, too, 
will find HOYT metals best suited for all your type needs. 
We Also Make 
Hoyt N. P. Stereotype Metal 
Hoyt Combination Linotype and 
Stereotype Metal 
Hoyt AX Monotype Metal 
Hoyt Standard Electrotype Metal 


Put your difficult type problems up to us for solution 


HOYT METAL CO. **"Ghicago “Detroit” 























Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 
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Standard Typesetting Co. 


Chicago’s Composing Room 





LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION and MAKEUP 


All kinds of Composing Room Material 
supplied in large or small quantities 





701-703 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET : CHICAGO 
Telephones: HARRISON 3570-1-2 
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Save on Your Roller Bill 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the roliers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed **Straightline”’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street ° 


The AJAX EYELET FASTENER 


is ideal for eyeletting short runs 
of tags, calendars, etc., or for 
fastening securely proofs, esti- 


An absolute necessity for 
all Printers and Book- 
binders. 











mates and samples. 


It saves time 
by punching 
the hole, feed- 
ing the eyelet 
and clinching 
it in one op- 
eration. 


Handles 


three sizes of - 


eyelets with- 
out any ad- 
justment. 

Drop the eye- 
lets into the 
magazine and 
go right ahead. 















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 








For sale by 


and their branches 














































The 1922 WING ALUMINUM MAILER 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. Cast Aluminum paste dish, lighter and 
stronger; no soldered joints for acid to 
attack and eventually fall apart. 

2. New lug on knife shaft, spree insuring 
accurate adjustment at all times 

3. New Clutch Spring. 

4. Lock Nut on rocking plate bearing. 

5. New Tension Spring; better adjustment. 

6. Larger bearing on large gear screw. 

Zand 8. Additional pin in thumb roller. 


Better than ever! 


Buy the lightest and casiest handled 
mailer on the market. 


WILL STAND THE GAFF! 


Price: and further details, write 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons 


Label Addressing Machines 
GREENFIELD, MASS, U. S. A. 














F. HORACE TEALL 


— prepare manuscripts or read proofs for 
authors or publishers, with preservation of 
personal style or with editorial freedom as desired. 
All essential correction guaranteed, with needed 
suggestion but no officious meddling. Mr. Teall is 
a proofreader and editor of long and varied ex- 
perience. For over twenty-eight years editor Proof- 
room department of THe INLAND Printer, also on 
editorial staffs of the Standard and other diction- 
aries, Terms arranged to suit; always reasonable. 


48 Spruce Street, BLoomriexp, N. J. 
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19 Miles of Paper 
Folded in 8 Hours 


INETEEN miles of paper folded in eight hours 
—that’s notastunt. That’s the everyday possi- 
ble performance of every Cleveland Folder. 


The size of sheet to be folded —the number of 
folds —the kind of folds — make no difference in 
the mileage. Sheets can be fed into the Cleveland 
with ends touching. The Cleveland will fold them 
as fast as fed. 


No other folding machine will give the quantity 
production and accurate register that you can ob- 
tain from a Cleveland. No other folding machine 
occupies so little floor space. 


The Cleveland has no cams, knives, tapes, chains 
or sprockets. Its work is clean. A change from 
one job to another can be made easily and quickly. 
All parts are accessible. 





A reputation for speed that does not sacrifice 
quality is one of the greatest business-getting assets 
that a printer can have. 


Under present conditions advertisers are not plan- 
ning campaigns far ahead. They buy as they need 
and insist on quick deliveries in order to take ad- 
vantage of fluctuating demand. 


preg gona Therefore, the Cleveland, speediest of all folding 
man shou ° . 
Cleveland Portfaite machines, now more than ever will help you to 


of dummy folds. Sent meet the demands of your customers and to obtain 
free to printers, and b : 
buyers of printing. new business. 


Tire Cheverano fapome Macyne(e 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse SAN FRANCISCO: 324 Balfour Building 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and ali countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Founders Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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PRINTERS OF HALF-TONES NEED— 
THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY 


It contains all the ‘‘make-ready’’ that the cut requires. 
only perfect Chalk Overlay. You can make it from the supplies that we furnish. 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


(Patented) 


It is the original and 











BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We apetietinn } in Edition and Catalog ‘in in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 











There Are Few Things 


That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 
109 South Sangamon Street 
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Chicago 














CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 








STRAIT’S PATENT LEVER FEED GUIDE 


The Logical Successor to the Quad, 
it is dependable and saves time 


Dozen, $2.50; Half dozen, $1.35 
Set (3) 75c; Extra Tongues, doz., 10c. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


H. H. STRAIT, Mfr., Overland, Mo. 














RESSES for Lithographers, Printers, Folding 
Box Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers. 


Tell us your requirements. We have the press. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 

















Davoll’s Static Eradicator 


Eliminates static electricity troubles on cylinder presses, 
folding machines, etc. Used ten years by the maker. One- 
half Pint Can sent post paid on receipt of One Dollar. 
Address D. L. DAVOLL, care of The Baker Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 275, New Bedford, Mass. 




















PROFIT 


EF 


GIMLIN’'S STANDARDIZED 


APPRAISALS 






















TO-DAY 


By the Time 
and Money 
Saving Advan- 
tages of the 


PRINTING PLANTS 
AND 

ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

EXCLUSIVELY 


HicHest ENDORSEMENTS 












MOOD TIPE 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET 








TAYLOR tesa Adiercatie MOLD 


A 5 Minute Duplicator 


ALVIN WILLISTON McKAIG 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 














Ollicial Appraisers to 
‘rap T 








IalaicieWaleleeclncl wae (elm teen 
536-538 S. DEARBORN STREET 
© ierstere) 
J 





Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





Chicago 





METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 


There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


World Building The 
New York J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Actual cost depends on 
the rate of production 


The normal hour cost, after it is arrived at, is 
a necessary basis of figuring, but the produc- 
tion during that hour determines the actual 
cost per unit of production. 





The wide variety of printing makes necessary average production 
schedules made from actual records of each kind of work from a 
large number of plants. Few plants do enough of all kinds of work 
to determine average production on each. The Standard Guide is 


























the average of the thousands of Typothetae shops. 


Price list quotations that are not 
founded on actual production records 
can not be accurate. 


The Standard Guide has been proved 
to have a remarkable degree of accu- 
racy in the amount of any kind of work 
produced in an hour. 


In one instance, seven different plants 
produced forty-five jobs, which were 
priced in the Standard Guide at 
$1,000.00. The normal profit added 
to actual cost gave a total selling price 
of $1,008.00 —a difference of only 
$8.00. 


With an estimate of time taken from 
those average records, and your known 
hour cost, the actual cost of printing 
can be determined almost exactly — 
then the printer can make his own sell- 
ing price. 


Any printer can buy a copy—all need it! 


The Guide Is an 
Indicator of Plant 
Efficiency 


If your own records do not show an 
average production approximating 
that shown in the Standard Guide, 
it is an indication that your plant is 
less efficient than the average plant, 
and points the necessity of its 
remedy before you can sell your 
product on a competitive basis. 


There is no other possible source 
from which you can secure this real 
basis for determining costs, except 
the Standard Guide. 


A copy will be SOLD to you — not 


leased — at the nominal 
price of $20 


Revision Service, which keeps the 
Standard Guide ALWAYS up to 
date, will be furnished at $10 per 
year additional—$30 in all the first 


year, and each year there- 1 
PSTiLiCe) e011 \ ca nee cee 


In ordering, or for further 


information, address 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE of AMERICA 


(International Association of Master Printers) 


608 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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United Printing Machinery Company 











a. 


\ 
29 Houses || The ONLY 
That use a 1 2 6 Known 


total of 
U.P.M. Means 


of entirely eliminating 
static electricity 1s 






















THE 
Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer 






U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co......24 









Robert Gair (90) co cen eatacacebanat 10 Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 
Stecher. Lithostaph (Go... .........6<. 8 

Forbes Litho. Mig; Go. .......042..5. 7 INSTEAD 
Calvert Inithorraph Go....:........... 6 LIKE el 

National Folding Box & Paper Co.... 6 THIS ! THIS ! 
Niewains Sinn PRESS: ons obec ae cose 6 
























American Lithograph Co............. 5 
Wm. Stemer Sons & Co.............. > 
Brockway-Fitzhugh-Stewart, Inc...... 4 
Columbia Graphophone Co........... 4 
Heywood Strasser & Voight Litho. Co. 4 
Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co........... 4 
Di -olorigpe (GO... <6cesessee evens 4 
Pasbach-Voice Lithograph Co........ 4 
Simpson & Doeller Co................ 4 
ECC Oe. © a re 3 
loord Ballamore: Press... ....506 55655. 3 
Maryland Color Printing Co......... 3 
Sackett & Wilhelms Corp............ 3 
Schmidt Lithograph Co.............. 3 
Victor Talking Machine Co.......... 3 
PVAINIMNS ESTOS buwskcsdecsees keene se 3 











R E- ORD ERS TE LL Send for copy of ‘‘ Facts’’ 



































UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


38 PARK ROW 604 FISHER BUILDING 83 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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ic 
No Job Printing Department is 


completely equipped with- 
‘out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 























WILL YOUR 


PROOF PRESS 














Show the same impres- 
sion on a single letter as 
it does on a full form? 


If not, you need a 


VANDERCOOK 
Rigid Bed 
Composing Room 
PRESS 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Vandercook Press 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 
Originators of the Modern Proof Press 


452-456 N. Ashland Ave. CHICAGO 


if YUL 


| Bey jeyal 
Regular users of FINE Lithographic and Printing 
inks are never satisfied simply because “it is 


cheaper.”’ There must be quality with economy. 


B. & W. means inky-conomy, not because of the price per 
pound, but because of the number of impressions per 
pound it delivers. Think it over. 

P. S. This is what you call SERVICE ON-THE-RUN. 


BERGER & WIRTH, Inc. 


58-60 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


| AAA AAA 


ME 


THEETT ttn 


You know how much the quality of the finished job 
depends upon the plates from which it is printed. 


Why discount your own efforts and craftsmanship by 
using inferior plates ? 

All Crescent photo-engravings and electrotypes are 
guaranteed. 


We have been serving good printers for more than fifteen 
years. We would like to get acquainted with you. 


Crescent Engraving Co. 


KALAMAZOO 
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Fake. 


END today for your * seer 
copy of the wal Tle , (VAN W INKLE 

Sine Display Card Dem- 

onstration Sample, shown 

herewith. It ts a beauti- 

Sul example of the printing 

art that will interest all 

advertisers and printers. 


DISPLAY CARD’S VALUE is determined by its 
circulation — by the number of people who read 
and admire it. 

You can figure it out—a ten-cent card that remains on 
display for a month is cheaper than a five-cent card that has 
to be scrapped at the end of a week. 

To get full value from a display card, use stock that will 
stand without excessive sagging or warping, and make it 
attractive by good printing or lithographing. 

Coiiins ULTRAFINE LiTHo Branks are built of layers of 
pure ground wood, further stiffened by careful pasting and 
rolling —an assurance against flimsy cards that buckle, dis- 
figure the window and soon disappear. 

The famous UttraFrine CoATING—without a peer— 
makes possible the finest reproductions of the engraver’s art 
—either process printing or lithographing. 


a ala 


Write for Demonstration Samples and further information 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 
226-240 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Collins Oak Leaf Brand Cardboards and Cover Papers 


: = VY * EXHIBITOR + . ) — 
oul HE Boston Graph Arts Expsition ‘| = 
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rg aiteee - avy en Black 


is an exceedingly useful and time saving tool for the com- 
posing room. Every makeup man knows that no page of . 
linotype composition has both sides of exactly the same 
length. This inequality is multiplied by the number of pages A jet BLACK INK, suit- 
in the form. This inaccuracy can be remedied much more 7 
quickly and easily in the galley than on the stone and the able for the highest class 
page caliper is a thoroughly practical tool for the purpose. oye 

of printing. Does away 


with offset. 





The New 


Eagle Composing Stick 


is radically different from any other stick on the market. 
It is locked in the same manner as a toolmaker’s com- 
bination square is locked and no working pressure can 
possibly strain it. For accuracy, durability and quick and 
easy adjustment the Eagle Stick is unequalled. 








High Grade Line Gauges in Four Styles 
Try Our T Square for Squaring Forms 


For Sale by Supply Houses. CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 


The Eagle Engineering Co. New York Chicago 
Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 



































ANDERSON FOLDING 


Assures Accuracy with Speed. | : The 


Margach 
Metal 
Feeder 


$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
; has been endorsed 
BUILT IN TWO STANDARD SIZES:— Be ewe) by nearly a thou- 
cog bono iap oot. 5 A ener | : (me sand users. 

(Both machines designed for additional parallel folds which can be 
added any time.) 


Simple adjusting grippers insure positive accuracy. Productimeter . MARGACH METAL FEEDER 
records exact sheet ok. . Linotype, Intertype, a and Elrod. call or write. 
Gas or Electric. 














For further information 


Easy to feed and operate. 
Built to stand up under a long stretch of continuous service, correctly THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 
folding 3,000 to 6,000 sheets per hour. 213-215 Centre St., New York 

—SEND FOR DETAILS— U. S. REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
a ed PP Economy Products Co. 


a | . “his Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., 
66 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 120 N! Wellington St. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO aPrsitones rite Bxcheiee iomio, tari 
e e e9 H. F, Wiegel, National Paper & Type Uo., 
i " e i 2 535 Tuxedo Blvd., Webster Groves, 39 Burling Slip, 
Builders of High Grade Folding Machines & Bundling Presses. pn 8. Teclapece Ms 


3225 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. seus 


Mexico, Cuba & So. America 








Representative for 
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NELSON HEAVY DUTY 
PUNCHING EQUIPMENT 


The Nelson Model 3 Punching Machine and equipment (illus- 
trated) provide the stationer and printer with the necessary machinery to 
extend their fields of endeavor along new lines. It is practically seven machines 


Model 3 
Punching 
Machine 


You can capital- 
ize on the supe- 
rior opportuni- 
ties offered by the 
Nelson Punch- 
ing machine. 
Write for further 
information. 


in one: punching all kinds of loose leaf accu- DIE CUTTING 
rately and quickly; hollow die cutting; round corner- 
ing; card index tabbing; indexing loose leaf and 
bound books, and even locks up scoring rules and 
perforating rules, or die cutting with printer’s rules. 
The construction, combining power and 
simplicity of operation, ability to adjust dies 
and attachments quickly 
ae and accurately, to punch 
speedily and accurately 





v 


with economy of power 
makes it extremely formidable and useful. 

The compactness and accessibility of all parts subject 
to adjustment and the direct application of power over 
the punching members brand it as a machine which 
wise buyers appreciate. 

It will be to your advantage to investigate our 
machine. We will supply you with further informa- 
tion on request. 


C.R.&. W A. NELSON, Inc. 


225 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. ROUND CORNERING DIE 














Rouse Products 


are Short Cuts to Profit. They reduce costs by 
increasing the efficiency of the men in the shop 


THE ROUSE JOB STICK has been a favorite 
with compositors for over twenty years. You will find 
them in one-man shops and in the largest printing 
plants all over the country. The Rouse stick is appre- 
ciated by expert compositors for its convenience, 
accuracy and durability. 


THE ROUSE UNIVERSAL BLOCK is one of 
the simplest and best schemes known for mounting 
book and catalogue plates. With a set of them you 
can make up any eight pages in from three to ten ; 
minutes. That is quicker than you could hunt a set Rouse Paper Lift 
of wooden blocks—provided you were lucky enough reduces lost time in the pressroom. 
to have the right size. They make a big cut in the cost An entire day’s run for a press can 
of makeready, too. be placed on the lift at one loading, 

wipes today for circulars describing the complete line of ae cae 

ouse Products. Every article is designed to fit ‘ i 
: Se thousand more impressions a day 
an actual need in the printing plant. from each press is no unusual 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY Evircrlmatlu =" 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 
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These 
Responsible 
Houses Supply 


Orkid. 


over 


SLOAN, PAPER (CO). ..66.6c cies cece Atlanta, Ga. 
BRADLEY-REESE CO.............. Baltimore, Md. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION... .Billings, Mont. 
STONE & ANDREW, INC... ....... Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO PAPER CO... ......osoc6ceaesaee Chicago, Ill. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION.. .Charlotte, N. C. 
DIEM & WING PAPER CO........ Cincinnati, Ohio 
PETREQUIN PAPER CO.......... Cleveland, Ohio 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO......... Dallas, Tex. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION .Des Moines, Iowa 
CHOPE-STEVENS PAPER CO...... Detroit, Mich. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION..... Fargo, N. D. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. .Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER CO...... Houston, Tex. 


McFARLANE, SON & HODGSON, LTD. 
Montreal, Canada 


C. P;. LESH: PAPER: CO.........<. Indianapolis, Ind. 
BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MISSOURI-INTERSTATE PAPER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. Little Rock, Ark. 


LOUISVILLE PAPER CO........... Louisville, Ky. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION... Lincoln, Neb. 
TAYLOE PAPER CO.............. Memphis, Tenn. 
W. F. NACKIE PAPER CO......... Milwaukee, Wis. 
PAPER SUPPLY CO............ Minneapolis, Minn. 
DIEM & WING.....0662.0.5...05. New Orleans, La. 
UNION CARD & PAPER CO........... New York 
MAJESTIC MILLS’ PAPER CO.......... New York 
OLD DOMINION PAPER CO........ Norfolk, Va. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PHILLIPS PAPER CO......... Winnipeg, Canada 
WESTERN PAPER CO.............. Omaha, Neb. 
DIL. WARD CO. osc 6s cisee es Philadelphia, Pa. 
ATTAING & CORY CO... ....6. 5c es Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TRWIN PAPER CO ooi555 oe hos sss 0ees Quincy, Ill. 
B. W. WILSON PAPER CO........ Richmond, Va. 
MISS. VALLEY PAPER CO......... St. Louis, Mo. 
ALLING PAPER CO.......... San Antonio, Tex. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. .Salt Lake City 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION Sioux City, Iowa 


SPRINGFIELD PAPER CO........ Springfield, Mo. 
MATHERS-LAMM.............. Washington, D. C. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION..... Wichita, Kan. 


Peninsular Paper Co. 


YPSILANTI, MICH. 
Makers of Uncommon Cover Papers 



































NUIRIEX 


Patented June 1, 1920 


TABBING COMPOUND 
(Now standardized) 


Our Growing List of Distributors— Owing to the increasing 
demand for Nurex Tabbing Compound, we are continually 
adding new firms to our list of distributors. 


Every second month our advertisement will contain a 
revised list of jobbers handling Nurex Tabbing Compound 
and Nurex Reducer. If you are not already a user of 
Nurex, a trial gallon from your nearest distributor will 
convince you that it is the ideal tabbing compound. 


NUREX JOBBERS 
PI EEE Wikis 0ic ki eet ukertaacretuas —_ Paper Co. 
MUDINUA SGN. 5. 0's castes cencrccanncd Sloan Paper Co. 
BILLINGS, MONT. Western Newspaper Union 
BOSTON, MASS. . . ..Carter, Rice Paper Co. 
.. Bethlehem Paper Co. 





BIRMINGHAMAVAUA.. << cscccss "Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
DUARTE, DAD iesivésvecicccen tes Whitaker Paper Co. 







BOSTON, MASS.......00. ... Knight, Allen & Clark 
BUFFALO, N. Y.. -The_ Alling Cory Co. 
BUTTE, MONT... .. Butte Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL.... F Graham Paper Co. 

SRE Rea Oe Nahe ale eae «esse tararenat J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO........... The C rab Ohio Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO......... The Union Paper & Twine Co 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. . . The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 
CINCINNATY, OBIO 6 6565666 ssc The Whitaker Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO... ..The Central Ohio Paper Co. 









oo er ere ee The R. L. Bryan Co. 
Pe Sh. A err Western Newspaper Union 
PS ere The Buyers’ Paper Co. 
po a errr The Whitaker Paper Co. 


DES MOINES, CT EE Western Newspaper Union 
ERE NENG oa) 6:05e;0: 41014: case'4 dine The Whitaker Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO. The Carter, Rice Carpenter Co. 
I Ms CON aia. vos: <a winidsicie-ee 6 aaiwwecs Graham Paper Co. 
LLY > Sere Southwestern Paper Co. 
DREROUT, MICH: occisicicceccewcus Butler-Detroit Paper Co. 
UL a a a arn ener Peyton Paper Co. 
‘ORT W AYNE, IND. . Western Newspaper Union 





VARGO, N.D....6s:<s ...Western Newspaper Union 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH........ Central Michigan Paper Co. 
UN BED s ss cccceeseesceses Antietam Paper Co. 
TARRISBURG, SPER ON ao ida ne Johnston, Paper Co. 


..-Southwestern Paper Co. 
..The Crescent Paper Co. 
. The p. hitaker Paper Co. 





NDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
NDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BORAON VICE PUA 656:6¢.0.00:0 cag ceigncs ntietam Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO......... Missouri isecmmnas Paper Co. 
nt A en Graham Paper Co. 
Fo | are Western Newspaper Union. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Amer. Multigraph Sales Co. 









AS BNGEIEG, CALs ccccccsveecescss The Sierra Paper Co. 





Ty a Oe = rer rere Louisville Paper Co. 
TEE ROCK, ABE. ...060000000 Western Newspaper Union 

J reer Tayloe Paper Co. 

MEWAUREE WO occicciciecesweccases St andard Paper Co. 
REAR RN BRN e: «9.8. 0:4:5 0n0 0 oe 8.4, 8 ase Ppt Paper Co. 
PU ARER WEEN: PRION 6 6a5:ci0.6:0:0.6-0:0.0.6:6 scasees Clements Paper Co. 
NEW YORK City, N. Y. —" Whitaker Paper Co. 
NEW YORK City, N. Y..... a asher & Lathrop 
NEUANMM ME NOUN siuia 0:4. sieiajertedseleeiecee- dds ace.s "Lasher & Lathrop 
NEW ORLEANS, LA... ooo 0200 E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
NN Wr CONCEAL ANl i Nain. 93°09 0:9: 4:4)0-9.50 0/80. Graham Paper Co 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 
CRIS EEA eric sis crasacccers doa wa cemoens Scoville Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEB. «0.0000. -Western Newspaper Union 
PHILADELPHIA, ER eis we sie 00 Garrett, Buchanan Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Thos. W. Price & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, 7 ae "The ‘Chatileld & Woods Paper C ‘0. 





PORTLAND, Mat 
PORTLAND, ORE... 









Rocuester, N. Y the Alling Cory Co. 
RRR NEES 5 oni as) 6.07494 el 6:0! x axeiniararecavernionergand M. J. Earl 
BS Be rose nr Van Reed Paper Co. 
po DS eer The Richmond Paper Co. 
RIGHMOND,. Viki. <-« 6:06:0:0:0 ...The Whitaker Paper Co. 
St. JOHN, N. B., CANADA ... Schofield Paper 'Co., Ltd. 
SP. EOUB, MO. v6.5 662000: lississippi Valley Paper Co. 
Pepi NUR NUMER 2s. a'e.4-0.0. 6:46) 01d nu maa gretanase Graham Paper Co. 
SPRUE, NIN es ckéccecennes The Leslie Donahower Co. 

og re The Whitaker Paper Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SALT LAKE City, UTA 









SPRINGFIELD, MO..... The Springteld. Paper ¢ Co. 
CO A TC saan Mutual Paper Co. 
BIOOE City, TOWA ccc cccanees Western Newspaper Union 
po A ee ee area Megargee Brothers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ...The - House of New England 
TOLEDO, OHIO..... ..The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
po OS) SE ere are re The Troy Paper Co, 
WASHINGTON, D. tae - F. Bond Paper Co, 
WILKES-BARRE, Phrccccvccccccecccecos D. L. Ward & Co, 


The Lee Hikadware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Sharpens Saws Quickly 


Here is the machine that will keep your Saw-Trimmers working at 100% 
efficiency. Sharpens saws accurately in three minutes by FILING, not grinding. 


MINUTE SAW FILER 


The low priced practical device for sharpen- Trimmer holder—positive locking device 
ing printer’s trimmer saws quickly and accu- holds saw in filing position. A simple adjust- 
rately, which anyone can operate. No danger ment sets saw to file and permits repeated 
of ripping off fingers—the safety guard pre- sharpening. Paw! is easily adjusted to saws 
vents accidents. Files saws with or without — with different sized teeth. Uses a stock file. 


: This sturdy machine is built of gray iron and 
Price, P.O. - steel with case hardened working parts. Write 
Milwaukee, is only 


today for illustrated booklet describing it. 
1007 T ty-S d St t 
A. F. GEISINGER MFG. CO. ae 


-_[dentification KRAUSE "94'S 


















PATENT PENDING 
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~ Q Little Bindey in ithely 
ane WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING-:-. 
= 4 es cee se (0) ee 8) 
OFat CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 
yaciolejom Vom) P- Ve am A Awe ele 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. | 


LARGE STOCK-PROMPT DELIVERY. 
HOFFMANN TYPE &ENGRAVING @ « 


14-116 E.13" ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


ros 






AS LONG AS X equals an unknown quantity, beware of X. 
Guesswork has wrecked many ships and sunk many fortunes. 
Safety depends upon exact knowledge. Identification is the 


process that turns doubt into certainty, and danger into THE TYPO (; RAPHY 


a ADVERTISEMENTS 
Byron Weston Co.’s Ledger Paper vf By F. J. TREZISE 
“This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 


shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 















is a known quantity, always clearly identified by the water- 
mark, Its daily employment for record-making and account- 








ing, is the only safe method of insuring the permanent up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 
preservation of valuable facts and figures. PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 
A Sample Book will make certain 136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 






Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


identification. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASS. 





































STOKES’ 
PLATELESS EMBOSSER 














STOKES’ 
FOR EMBOSSING PRINTING 
RIBBON WITHOUT THE USE OF DIES 
ATTACHMENT 







FOR 






REPRODUCING 
TYPEWRITTEN 
LETTERS 
WITH ANY 
PLATEN 
PRINTING 
PRESS 























MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
° TREET 
THE A. STOKES CO., INC. cteverano.o., uv. 8.4. 
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FITS ANY SIZE 
OF PRESS CHASE 





















































FORMER PRICES 
Standard Model 30, 
5 Wheels . . 20.00 


Standard Model 31, 
6 Wheels . . 22.00 





Your chance to buy 
the World’s Stand- 
ard Numbering 
Machines at greatly 
reduced prices. 


PRICE REDUCTION 


PRESENT PRICES 


$16.00 
$18.00 





No change in con- 
struction. Same 
machines through- 
out that sold for 
much higher prices. 











ALL DEALERS SELL THEM. 


American Numbering Machine Co., 
220-230 SHEPHERD AVE. - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















BRANCH: 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











The only Typographic Numbering Machine with Cold Rolled Steel Case. 
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MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCKS 
a Save 50% JOB 






PRESSES 
on Rollers am 





We shall be glad at any —_ 


time to furnish you with 
references of printers who 
are using our rollers. 

They save ink and the 
usual wear and tear. 

For further information fi 
write to address below. “yal 


Contracted 


Ask your dealer or send direct to 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO. 


6552 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Erickson Linotype Tabular Machine 


Saves . 
Time, Labor, 
Money 


Use any slug 
—High or 






ALBERT W. ERICKSON, 54 West 93rd St., New York 

















New and Rebuilt Machinery 


We manufacture Reliance Lever Paper Cutters, Model 
Ink Fountains for Gordon Presses, Hart Pony Fountains, 
Gordon Press Web Feeders, Cylinder Press Form Lifts, 
Special Machinery, Safety Guards for all kinds of Print- 
ing Machinery. 

We are dealers in Rebuilt Printing Machinery. We 
take down, move and re-erect printing machinery. 
We rebuild Printing, Book Binders’ and Box Makers’ 
Machinery. 

All repair parts for Colt’s Armory Presses, Laureate 
Presses and Chandler and Price Presses carried in stock. 


THE PRINTERS’ MACHINE WORKS 
130-132 S. Clinton St., Chicago 

















Velvatone Book 


English Finish 


A paper rendered distinctive by the super- 
excellence of its halftone printing qualities. 


Write for samples and quotations. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


520-526 South Canal Street, Chicago 
Telephone Wabash 2632 
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with 
IMPROVED 
MACHINES 
that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 


TERRITORY 
The Do-More Automatic NOW 
Process Embosser OPEN 





Printing and Embossing 





ucts. The Typo-Embosser 
The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide, 
Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


Automatic Printing Devices Co. — 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
Second and Minna St.-, San Francisco, Cal. 


TheAutomaticCard 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on 
card printing. 

The Do-More Autoe 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Em- 
bosses and Stacks just as 
fast as pressmen pull the 
prints off the press. 


FOR EXCLUSIVE The Automatic 
AGENCIES Card Printing Machine 
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VA 
BOND 


Do you have customers who are desir- 
ous of the most impressive stationery at 
a modest cost? We believe you have, 
and for this reason we solicit your at- 
tention to VALIANT BOND. It is 
paper that is a worthy background for 
your best efforts in printing; having an 


excellent bulk, beautiful color and rich 


surface. A paper that rings true. 


Manufactured by 


GILBERT PAPER CO. 
MENASHA WIS. 


Distributed by 


Baltimore, Md.—Dobler & Mudge Newark, N. J.—Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 


Boston, Mass.—A. Storrs & Bement Co. New Orleans, La.—E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Aurora Paper Co. New York, N. Y.—Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill.—Moser Paper Co. | 3 Omaha, Neb.—Field-Hamilton-Smith 

MA 

Ww 


Denver, Colo.—Carter, Rice & Carpenter Philadelphia, Pa.—A. Hartung & Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—Beecher, Peck & Lewis. \Y] Portland, Ore—Blake, McFall Co. 
Louisville, Ky.—Southeastern Paper Co. Pueblo, Colo.—Colorado Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Allman-Christiansen Richmond, Va.—Virginia Paper Co. 
Paper Co. St. Paul, Minn.—Inter-City Paper Co. 


Pp 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Nelson-Ganssle Paper Co. Washington, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
EXPORT—Parsons Trading Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Send for this Catalogue today 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 


— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
A Book for 72 
Operators and———_—_ a, 
Machinists—[ie ee es es | 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in THe INLAND PRINTER under the title, “‘The CONTENTS: 

Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- tier; Spaceband Box: Line Delivery 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of Fist Etevator:Second Elevator Frans. 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- Distributor; Vise Automatic. Stop, 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) — Mold Dist, Metal Pot: Automatic Gag 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter: 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and __ Five; Models. Two, Four, Six and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 


A Concise Manual of 


-— Platen Presswork—> 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 






































WHILE THEY LAST 
Volumes II. and IV. only 


BOOKBINDING 


e e 
and Its Auxiliary Branches 
by John J. Pleger 
PART II.— Pamphlet Binding, Crimping and Quarter Binding, 110 pages; 
37 illustrations; price, $1.50; postage, 10 cents extra, 
$1.60 Postpaid 
PART IV.— Gilt Edging, Marbling, and Hand Tooling. 90 pages; 29 
illustrations; price, $1.25; postage, 10 cents extra* 


$1.35 Postpaid 
Size 6x9, Bound in Boards, 


Supply of Volumes I. and III. exhausted 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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° . THE MECHANISM 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” OF THE LINOTYPE 


and other works. HOO | 








280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 
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Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 


Order your copy today— it is insur- teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 


Plans for Installing; Measurement of 

















ance against costly = neon - 
delaysand accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY _ Removingand ReplacingParts;Causes 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 

















———— Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 


for Defective Matrices; Things You 
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He Wants 


Li a ere z= Safety! 


; . Your customer may not 
We build Saws in — specify National Safety Paper 
30 styles and 4 | for his checks, but he. does 
combinations for 7 = expect you to give him checks 
every purpose. zz which are safe—and that 


| $175 to $675 amounts to the same thing. 
—_—— = National Safety Paper pro- 
MULTIFORM . A fs tects every part of a check 
OUTFITS . i against fraudulent alteration 
by acid, alkali, eraser or 
knife—a glaring white spot 
shows up the change. 





| For Cut-out Dies 
' Are Business 
Builders Always 


Write for samples. 


| We make Cut-out George LaMonte & Son 
"i Founded 1871 


Dies for the trade i eps 61 Broadway New York 
| 


| Get a copy of our interesting Broadside National Safety Paper is made in Canada by 
George La Monte & Son, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


| J. A. RICHARDS CO., RLzee || | eS j 
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12 DeMaupassant Stories 1 Oc 


Quality Business Cards . 239 Book Catalog FREE 


Send us your name and address and _10c in coin or stamps and we will 
There is profit for you in Wiggins Peerless Book Form send you a book of 12 short stories by De Maupassant and a free 64-page 
catalog of 239 other wonderful books of history, philosophy, love, mystery, 


Cards. Not only because your customers ae always satisfied, religion, and adventure, which we sell at only 10c each, 
but because the high quality of work brings other business. Hald 2 ; 

We supply the scored cards in blank form to be printed in your aldeman-Julius Company, Dept. 176 Girard, Kans. 
own plant. With our lever binder case these scored cards are held 
firmly in place without binding. Easy to sell. Large profits all 
round. Send for sample and prices today. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. ¥' EMBOSSING IS EASY 


Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 


page aonnaainniye siggy: If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


705 Peoples Gas Bldg. - < 
Simple, economical, durable 


WIGGINS Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 


Peerless " 
Bock Form — gama §} «9 THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 























Proposals for Printing 


PROPOSALS FOR PRINTING are invited for the printing and furnishing of all blanks 
and printed matter to be used by this Society during the coming year; also for the furnish- 
ing of lodge regalia, pins, etc., for the year 1923. Detailed information with specifications 
and conditions will be furnished on application. Bids will be opened in May, 1922. 


SUPREME FOREST WOODMEN CIRCLE 


MARY E. LA ROCCA, Supreme Guardian W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb. 
DORA ALEXANDER TALLEY, Supreme Clerk 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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CROMWELL 
TYMPAN PAPERS 


The Preferred Tympan of the 
Printing Industry 
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RINTERS everywhere, large and small, have come to know 

CROMWELL traveling, shifting and cylinder tympan 

papers as a superior product. The five big advantages listed 
below are the reasons for its ever-increasing popularity: 


1 Saves time on make-ready and gives cleaner impressions. 


SOME M 


2 
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Assures tight draw sheets, always! Requires no oiling. 


Moisture proof. Protects the packing ig dampness. 
No swelling. 


Resists offset. Enables you to back up reasonably wet 
sheets. Fine for rush jobs. 


Perfectly smooth, hard eyen-caliper surface — runs longer 


and never rots. 


DOSS 


We specially recommend CROMWELL Tympan for trade-journal and 
magazine printers where long runs are necessary without interruptions. 
Ideal for bookwork and fine printing of all kinds. Excellent for printing 
bond, linen and covers. Comes in rolls 36 to 75 inches wide. Immediate 
shipments. 


~~ 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES, OR 
SEND FOR TRIAL ROLL ON APPROVAL 
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~ THE LINOTYPE 


is the machine of 
no compromise’ 


Every part of the Linotypeis 

there because the machine 
is better for it and every part 
fits into the big. scheme of 
simple operation. 
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MORE THAN 43,500 IN. USE 


«LINOTYPE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


! 
. 


is LINOTYPE FACES : 
‘The owner of a LINOTYPE can accept ANY JOB: because. the. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company is behind"him with matrices to 
do any kind of composition, an unstinted number of faces and all 
: typographic material from rules to period ornament. 
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